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INTRODUCTION 



When, some years ago. Professor Comparetti was I'ntro- 
daced to me at Oxford, his Vergil in the Middle Ages was 
already a world-famed book. I lost no time in asking his 
permission to have the work translated into our langaage. 
But the yarioQS attempts I made to secure a competent 
translator were abortive, and the appearance meanwhile 
in America of Tnnison's corresponding (and highly inter- 
esting) volume The Author of the JSneid aa he seemed in the 
Middle Ages made any immediate publication of the earlier 
and far greater work unnecessary. When at last, two 
years ago, Mr. Benecke volunteered to undertake the 
translation, I at once seized the opportunity thus presented, 
and urged him to lose no time in setting about the task. 
Mr. Benecke has accomplished it sooner than might have 
been expected ; indeed, with an almost marvellous celerity. 

I venture to hope that English and American readers 
will both be grateful for this introduction to a work which 
immediately secured its author a permanent place in the 
ranks of European philologists, and which seems hardly 
likely to be superseded. It represents Cojnparetti in that 
one of his many-sided phases to which his earlier read* 
ing led him — ^a phase which, at the present time, bids fair 
to assert itself with a constantly increasing strength, even 
against su^h potent rivals as the classical languages of 

V 
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VI INTRODUCTION 

Greece and Borne — the study of the Middle Ages and 
their literature. It is true that so wide a subject as the 
history of the various legends which have gathered round 
Vergil during centuries of darkness necessitates some 
prefatory notice of the educated period which preceded 
— the period which produced the Lives of Donatus^ the 
Commentary of Servius^ the disquisitions of Macrobius, 
and the numerous discussions on points of Vergilian 
diction or prosody which are to be found in Nonius, A. 
Gellins, and others. This has not been neglected by 
Comparettij and forms the first section of his work. 
But it is a comparatively small section, and even to the 
classical scholar by no means the most interesting. It is 
in the later portion of his volume that this great master 
of medieval lore appears at most advantage, and has most 
to tell his reader. On this he has concentrated the studies 
of long years, and has brought together the results of 
his multifarious and ubiquitous researches, — researches 
which extend to regions where few indeed can follow, 
to authors whose very names are unheard of and new, 
chronicles of every age and place, romances shocking no 
less by the improbability than the incongruity of their 
incidents, MSS. in widely scattered libraries, many of 
them still unedited, and to most readers inaccessible. As 
we pass through this strange terra incognita, our chief 
difficulty is to imagine how we came there, and by what 
surpassing transformations the Yergil whom from our 
boyhood we have known and reverenced as the greatest of 
Rome's poets, has become the centre of a grotesque series 
of medieval 6ction8, in which Rome is supplanted by 
Naples, poetry has given way to magic. 
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INTRODUOTIOK Vll 

Of this extraordinary figure we cannofc even saj that 
it is the same, but not the same.^ The Middle Ages have 
left us absolutely nothing that we can recognize; only 
the name remains. So complete a metamorphosis almost 
seems to disprove E. A. Freeman's theory of the contin- 
uity of history, and half excuses the neglect which so 
long attached to medieval study. It cannot, I fear, be 
denied that the magician and thaumaturge which these 
legends present to our view as Vergil is a product, in 
the main, of ignorance ; its gradual development from age 
to age only proves how long that ignorance continued. 
As we read the successive forms which these marvellous 
traditions assume, we are painfully struck with the ab- 
sence, for the most part, of any imaginative element in 
them, and ask wonderingly how it can be that round one 
of the most inspired of poets a cycle has formed of the 
most prosaic and least romantic legends. The bronze fly, 
the castle floating on the egg, the mirror which revealed 
approaching danger, would, it might be expected, have 
been worked up, if only once, into some well-constructed 
romance which would live. The volume before us seems 
to prove that they were not, although they have been 
treated by writers of every region and condition, and 
Italy has perhaps had less to do with their dissemination 
than France, Germany, Spain, or England. At any rate, 
very little of this thaumaturgic character is to be found 
in the ideal Vergil of Dante ; but Dante's conception of 
Vergil is stamped with the impress of his unique genius, 
as Ck>mparetti has shown in the interesting chapter which 
he has devoted to him, and it seems difficult to believe 

* Longfellovr. 
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Vlll INTRODUCTION 

that Naples, the city with which Yergil was associated 
from the first, where he lived and where his tomb was 
shown, had not a great deal to do with the formation and 
propagation of the varioas traditions connected with his 
name. This is the single point in Professor Comparetti's 
sketch of the growth amd history of the Yergilian legends 
on which something might, I imagine, be nrged on the 
other side. 

ROBINSON ELLIS. 



[J%$ irantUUiom Aa« (mm made from the proqf'^€$U of the Seeomd 
EdUion^ which %$ eftortly to itppear; and therefore ha$ the adwuHage of the 
AfithorU laUei reoieum,] 
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AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE FIRST 
EDITION 

Thb object of this work is to give a complete history of the 
xnedieyal conception of Vergil, to follow its varions evolntions 
and vicissitudes, and to determine the nature and oanses of 
these and their connection with the general history of European 
thought. Sach a history has never yet been written, though 
the Vergil of medieval thought has been made the subject of 
a few monographs. The short pamphlets of Siebeuhaar ^ and 
Schwubbe ' mention only a few of the best-known facts, while 
the works of Piper* and Creizenach,^ though more profound 
and learned, consider but one aspect of the subject. Michel,^ 
(Jenthe,* and Milberg^ have endeavoured to discuss the whole 
question, bat their works are far too brief for this purpose, and 
do not display any deep scientific or critical insight. The most 

1 Defdbnlii fuae media aetate de PubUo Virgilio Maront circumferehantur, 
Berlin, 1887, 8 pp. 

* P. VirgiliHi per mediam aeiatem gratia aique auctoritaU florentUeimue, 
Paderborn, 1852, 18 pp. 

* Virgiliui al$ Tkeolog und PropTiet dee Heidenthume in der Kirehe, in the 
Evangelieeher KaUnder. Berlin, 1863, pp. 17-82. 

^ Die Aeneie, die vierte Eeloge und die Phartalia im MittelaUer. Frankf. 
a. M., 1864, 87 pp. 

* Quae vieee quaeque mutatianee et Virgilium iptum et eiue earmina per 
wudiam aetatem exeeperinU Lnt Par., 1846, 75 pp. 

* Lebenund FortMen dee PuhUut VirgiUue Maro ale Diehter und Zauherer, 
Leips., 1857, 85 pp., in 16mo. 

' MemorahiUa VergiUana^ ICiaenae, 1857, 88 pp. Memorabilia Vergiliama, 
e, 1867, 40 pp. 
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X PBEFAOB TO THB FIBST EDITION 

striking featare of the medieval Vergil, and that most gener- 
ally known, is the legend which attribates to him magical 
powers, and this featare has been commented npon by yarioas 
writers from the seventeenth centarj onwards ; bat these 
writers have generally looked npon it merely as a cariosity, 
and have never made any close stady of the sabject.® The first 
to nndertake a detailed investigation of this matter was Da 
M6ril,* whose work is, however, more remarkable for the 
quantity and novelty of the materials collected in it than for 
method or critical insight. The real history of this legend was 
first written by Both,^^ whose work is beyond question the best 
and the most important which has hitherto appeared on the 
sabject. Bat Yergil as magician is only a single featare in the 
medieval idea of him, and cannot be properly understood with- 
out the rest. It is a notion which had its rise among the 
common people, and from thence invaded literature, but this 
invasion wonld never have been successful had it not fonnd 
congenial elements already awaiting it there. I have therefore 
divided my work into two parts, the first of which studies the 
vicissitudes of Vergil's fame in the medium of the literary 
tradition during the whole period prior to the Renaissance — a 
period which closes glorionsly with the Yergil of Dante— while 
the second examines the aspect which this fame assumes, after 
the appearance in it of the popular legends, in the medium of 
the new popular literature, which was independent of the 

* The most important of these are Y. d. Hionr, Oe$ammtab€nUuer, lii. 
pp. oxxix.-oxlvii., and Massmahn, Kaiggrekrofdkf iii. p. 421-460. 

* D« VirgiU Venehanteur, in his Milangu arehSologiguei tt Ktt4rairci 
Paris, 1860, pp. 424-478. 

*• Ueber den ZaMbtrer Virgilim in the GermtinUi of PrurrxB, iv. pp. 
257-298. 
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PREFACE TO THB FIBST EDITION XI 

elftMioal fcrttditioD. In 6lie first; of these two parts, which is at 
oace the more essential and the more diffionlt, I have foond the 
g^and practicallj vii^n. The only assistance of which I was 
at all able to avail myself was a work by Zappert," which is, 
howeyer, for the most part devoted by its author to the illus- 
tration, with a yery large nnmber of examples, of a fact which 
I have stadied and formulated in an entirely different manner.^' 
Above all, I have felt the want of an adequate history of the 
claasieal studies of the middle ages. The recent advances of 
knowledge haye made the work of Heeren far too elementary ; 
at any rate it is quite incompetent to give any proper idea of 
the medieval conception of the ancient writers and of antiquity 
generally. The conunentators of Dante who have been led by 
the Yeigil of the Divina Oommedia to study the nature of the 
Vergil of the medieval literary tradition have been too ready 
to oontent themselves in this matter with generalities ; so that 
the path by which I have arrived at the study of this character, 
a study which is important for many reasons, has been one 
hitherto nntrodden ; and yet it is, I am convinced, the right one. 
And here I must not be misunderstood. I merely claim that 
I am not doing over again what has been done already ; I am 
very far from wishing to ignore the merits of those who have 
in any way gone before me in work of this nature. My method 
of treatment is new and entirely original, and is the result of 
ideas and facts collected for the most part in the course of 
my own studies and i-esearches ; but yet in certain cases I 
have been able to make good use of materials already amassed 

^^ VirgiVs FortUben im MiiUkUter. li^ii. (Akad. d. Wiss.), 1851, 64 pp. 
iutoi. 

** ride mj notes, p. 159, and p. 210. 
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by ▼aliens previous scholars, to whom dae acknowledgment 
is made in the proper place, and I should be the last to wish to 
detract from the honour which their labours and their learning 
deserve. 

What renders the adequate treatment of this subject par- 
ticularly difficult, and has perhaps been the reason why it has 
never been properly taken in hand hitherto, is the rarity of 
scholars who have studied both classical and romantic litera- 
ture. In the history of Vergil in the middle ages, these two 
are so closely combined that it is impossible for those whose 
studies have been limited to one of them to form a true con- 
ception of the subject in its entirety or of the real relations 
of its several parts. My own tendencies and the consequently 
widened horizon of my studies have led me to cultivate both 
these branches of knowledge equally, and I have not found 
them so irreconcileable with one another as many would seem 
to think. I have cultivated both with interest and pleasure, 
and have endeavoured in each to rise above the level of a mere 
dilettante. And hence it seemed to me that my acquaintance 
with both these departments of modem investigation could be 
well employed in such a work as the present one, though I did 
not conceal from myself the arduous nature of the task. A 
first sketch of it appeared some years ago in the Nuova 
Antohgia^^^ but in this the more important part was only in* 
dicated in a very rudimentary manner. Further time and 
- study were necessary to fill in the outlines there suggested, and 
to give the work that completed form in which it is now pre- 
sented to the reader. 

"• Vol. L (18W), pp. 1-65; td. iv. (1867), pp. «05-4U7; voL v. (1867), 
pp. 659-708. 
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It may appear strange to some that my work should contain 
more than its title professes, and that instead of confining 
myself to the middle ages, I should commence my history with 
the period in which Yergil himself lived. Bat this was neces- 
sary in order to render the medieval idea intelligible in its 
canses and its precedents. Everything, however, which is 
prior to the middle ages has been treated solely with this 
explanatory purpose, and hence the history of Vergil's fame 
daring the earlier centuries has been confined to the barest and 
most essential outlines. I could have treated this part of the 
subject with more depth if my intention had been to examine 
the infloence of Vergil on the literature of this period ; but as 
this was not the case, I did not feel called upon to devote more 
space to what was after all but a side-issue. This can still be 
done by the scholar who undertakes to write the history of the 
style and language of the empire, or the history of the gram- 
matical studies of the Romans, works which have yet to be 
accomplished, and for which even the materials can hardly as 
yet be said to have been sufficiently collected. 

The wish to make my work as complete as possible, has led 
me to add at the end of the second volume the principal texts 
which deal with the Vergilian legends, some of which are there 
published for the first time, while others have been collected 
from the various publications — not always easy to obtain — ^in 
which they are scattered. To have given all such texts would 
have been too much, but I have included all the most im- 
portant, which belong chiefly to the three literatures in which 
the legends themselves are most prominent, viz., French, 
German and Italian. I have further thought it worth while 
to add the popular Italian poem on the subject of the magician 
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XIV PREPACK TO THE PiUST EDITTON 

Pieiro Barliari^, to which occasional reference is made in these 
pages, as the book in question is in Italy better known to the 
populace than to scholars, while out of Italy it is not known 
at all. 

The reader will readily understand why in a book of this 
kind several of the chapters have but little obvious connection 
with Yergil. It must not be supposed that my object is 
merely to surprise and amuse by narrating a series of curious 
facts and follies. What led me to interest myself in these 
studies, and to devote much time and labour to them, was the 
consideration of how noteworthy a part of the history of the 
human mind was reflected in the varied and various phenomena 
of which the subject is composed. The reader must judge 
whether I have been mistaken in thinking that this is a theme 
on which a work may be written which will satisfy some higher 
feeling than that of mere erudite curiosity. 

As an Italian, I have never been able to forget how tho- 
roughly Italian are the nature and the interest of my subject; 
but I have endeavonred to write calmly, and to eliminate as 
far as might be any subjective cause of prejudice. If any such 
feeling has in any place warped my judgment, I can only regret 
it ; but at the same time I would ask any one who feels tempted 
to condemn me for this to look carefully in his own conscience 
whether it be in his place to cast the first stone at me. 

D. C. 
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Pabt I 
THE VERGIL OF LITERAJEIY TRADITION 
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TityroB et tniges Aeneiaqne arma legeutar 
Boma triamphati dam oapnt orbis erit. 

Ohd, Am,t L 15. 25. 
O anima oortese mantoyana 

Di oni la fama ancor nel mondo dnra 
£ durer^ qnanto 1 mondo lontana. 

Dantb, It^., 2. 28. 



INTRODUCTION 

: Ykbgil is the cliief representative of those poets whom their 

--• j contemporaries called the *new poets'; and new poets they 

p I were, living in times that were new. The Angnstan age was 

I an epoch in which novelty was a general fact and a general 

! need of the Roman world. The Roman people, that had 

\ striven through so many years of self-denial to attain snch 

: greatness, was anzions now to enjoy the greatness to which it 

' had attained, to live in a way becoming to that greatness, to 

I expand in a thousand directions, to embellish and refine its 

{ life, intellectual no less than material. The old life of the 

I Republic seemed crude and meaii to this newer generation ; it 
was a thing to be admired from a distance, no doubt, but its 
realization was no longer impossible, for it was no longer in 
proportion to their ways of life and thought. And however 
Bcrerely this great renewal, this breaking away from the stem 

B 
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2 YBBGIL IK THB MIDDLE AGES 

traditions of antiqaitj, may be judged from a political stand- 
point or in the light of after events, there can be no donbt that 
it was the new condition of things which gave birth in the 
regions of science and art to those tendencies and those aims 
to which are dne the most lofty productions of Roman literature 
and thought. 

It is not our object here to studj the growth of this new 
school of poets, to discuss the causes of their greatness and suc- 
cess, or to describe the opposition which thej encountered at 
the hands of those champions of conservatism who are invari- 
ably to be found in all periods of progress. The nature of £he 
present work will compel us to direct our attention solely upon 
Yergil, the greatest poet of that school, and at the same time 
the greatest poet of all Latin literature. Nor, again, is this 
the place for a discussion as to the true position which the 
poetry of Yergil deserves to occupy ; it is our business here 
to show, not what Yergil was, but what he seemed to be, 
not what the judgment passed on him should be now, but 
what it in former times actually was. Had I not been myself 
thoroughly convinced of the real value of the poetry of Yergil, 
I should, doubtless never have undertaken this work, bufc, after 
all, such a conviction is not so exclusively my own that I need 
argue in its favour here ; I trust therefore that I shall be 
allowed to commence these investigations, in themselves suf- 
ficiently lengthy, without further comment, at a point more 
intimately associated with their immediate subject, namely, the 
first impression which the poetry of Yergil made upon the 
Roman world. 

I The contemporary fame of Yergil reached its highest point 
in connection with the Aeneid, and it is with the Aeneid that 
it has been most closely associated in later times ; for, however 
great may be the poetical value of his Bucolics and Georgics, 
there can be no doubt that it was in the Aeneid that his 
powers were most conspicuously displayed, and it is by virtue 
of the Aeneid that he takes rank not only as the greatest, but 
also as the most essentially national of Roman poets. . It will 
be upon the Aeneid, therefore, that our attention will be 
chiefly fixed in the following pages. 
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CHAPTEE I 

The snpreme ideal of epic poetrj, in ancient as in modem 
times, was always the Epic of Homer ; it was to this that poet 
and pnblic alike looked for a criterion ; and so loftj was this 
ideal that while, on the one hand, the possibility of attaining 
to it was excluded, on the other hand those who failed to attain 
to it might yet reach to a great and imposing elevation. Iif 
their judgment of Yergil the Romans were met with this in- 
evitable comparison, and, in distinguishing between the divine 
power of the creator and the arduous and wearisome labour 
of the imitator, they admitted, in fact, the inferiority of their 
own poet to the G^reek.^ But at the same time they recog- 
nised that of all other epic attempts in either language, that of 
Yergil had been the most successful. This judgment, when 
confined to a simply superficial comparison of the two poems, 
was doubtless correct; but when the comparison extended 
further to the nature and causes of the two works, the ancients, 
not haying any clear idea, such as we at present possess, of the 
true nature of the Homeric Epic, and regarding Homer and 
Vergil as two individuals separated merely by distance of time 
and degree of genius, were compelled to judge less favourably 
of the younger writer than we should be disposed to do at the 
present day. We have learnt to distinguish between the 
primitive epic, which is spontaneous and national, not indi- 

1 The ezAggeniions of a few enihnsiafltg must not be reekoned at more 
than ttieir real value. How great a part of the " Nescio quid maius naBci- 
tur made " of PropertinB was due to his friendship with Vergil becomes 
dear whcm we eompare with it the praises he lavishes on the Thebaid of 
another friend, Pontious : 

** dam tibi Cadmeae dicuntur, Pontice, Thebae, 
armaqne fratemae tristia militiae, 
atque, ita aim felix, primo contendis Homero," etc. (i. 7. 1-8). 
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vidaaly in origin, and the artificial imitative epio, which is the 
work of a single individual and the result of reflexion in an 
age when history renders the production of the former class of 
poem impossible; and hence, while assigning the first place 
among the primitive epics of the world to the G-reek, we are 
abl e to recognise that in the imitative class, including modem 
n^ess than ancient works, the poem of Vergil is equally pre- 
eminent. We can thus allot to Vergil his true position, and 
we compare him with Homer, we do so with such a know- 
ledge of the essential difEerg,^^ es between the two authors as 
will enable us m many cases to explain or excuse any inferi- 
ority of the Latin writer in a way which was not possible for 
the Romans. Bat if, on the one hand, this knowledge permits 
US at the present day tb form a more favourable estimate of 
Vergil than his contemporaries were able to do, it must be 
admitted on the other that this is more than counterbalanced 
Jby the harmony which existed between his poem and the feel- 
ings and desires of the age in which he lived. It has often 
been said that the Vergilian epic was gratifying to the national 
vanity, and that it was hence inevitably destined to succeed ; 
l)at this idea, though doubtless to a certain extent true, is yet 
liaixily so as commonly understood. The Roman people, or 
rather, the Roman world, was so entirely unique in nature, in 
growth, and in composition, that any judgment of it by ordi- 
I nary standards cannot fail to be false. Its whole being was 
I essentially historical; its life had been one of continuous 
I growth from the smallest beginnings to g^igantic proportions — 
'\ a growth dominated by an irresistible impulse, which com- 
"^^ menced from the first moment of its existence, the historical 
fact of the founding of Rome. This furthest limit of Roman 
national records formed the nucleus of a development so con- 
stant and so closely connected with the subsequent national 
life that even the legends of the origin of Rome and the 
events which followed it obtained therefrom a practical and 
political character.' A record of an heroic age divorced from 
political activity, in which the national elements were scat- 

• German seholan are guilty of a grave error, the effects of which are 
visible in varioos parts of maoj of their works, when the/ insist upon 
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tered and not concentrated npon the one idea of the f atore'^ 
greatness of the nation, does not exist among the Romans. 
The little Latin race, from which these germs of greatnessr^-" 
irere derived, was never, it is tme, forgotten ; bnt it and Rome 
retained always distinct individoalities, the cognate yet distinct 
individualities of the mother and the child. 

This historical being, which from the first moment of its life 
had felt the consciousness of itself and of its mission, which 
through all the vicissitudes of its history had marched with 
its eyes steadily fixed upon a veeA and definite goal, which owed 
to its own energies and resources all its greatness and success, 
could not fail to find in the contemplation of itself and its own 
marvellous development a powerful poetical inspii^tion. This 
was a feeling of a quite peculiar kind, to which we may givev 
the name historical, in that it had its origin in the idea of a 
great historical activity ; it was a feeling not limited to the 
confi nes of any one spe cial country^, but ><*nmrnon to all the 
diverse nationalities whicK Some h ad succeeded not only in 
subduing, but also in assimilating ; and hence it differed trom 
ordinary national feeling in its abstract nature and its univers- 
ality, — qualities which enabled it to survive the downfall of 
actual Roman dominion. It was an enthusiasm which filled 
conquerors and conquered alike, and in the innumerable expres- 
sions of it which characterize — one may almost say constitute 
— Latin literature, it is impossible to find any distinction be- 
tween writers of the most diverse nationalities, whether Roman, 
Greek, Etruscan, Gallic, African, or Iberian.' 

To return to the epic, it is clear that the Romans would have 

regacdiBg the Romans from (he same point of view as they do tbe Greeks. 
Tlie Roman imagination was chiefly concerned with those Krlatit viXciay 
whioh did not to the Greeks oonstitate the most inspiring subject for 
national legend ; bat if the Boman legends give dear proof of the praciical 
nature of their authors, thej are not for that reason the less poetical. We 
may quote in this connection a writer who certainly cannot be accused of 
any partiality for the Bomans, who oonclades an article on the story of 
Goziolanas with these words: *'Wer in diesen Erzahlungen naoh einem 
Bogenannten geschichtlichen Kern sncht, wird allerdings die Nnss taub 
fihden ; aber von der Grdsse nnd dem Schwnng der Zeit zeagt die Gewalt 
nnd der Adel dieser Dichtnngen, insbesondere derjenigen von Coriolanas,^ 
die nioht erst Shakspeare geschaffeu hat.** Mommbxh, in Hermes, iv. p. 26. 
* Cp. the numerous passages collected by Lisatilx, Zur Philosophie de^ 
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" a natural tendency towards the historical epic ; and a proof of 
'-"this may be found in the number of historical epics actually 
composed from the time of Naevios to that of Clandian, a 
number with which Gbeek literature, for good reasons, can 
offer no comparison.^ But the feeling which animated the 
whole Roman world and had such need of expression was of 
such a kind, both in nature and origin, that it had particular 
difficulty in finding utterance in epic poetry. Regarded from 
an abstract point of view, the feeling would seem as if it 
tended yery readily to this form of expression ; but no sooner 
did a writer discover a subject to which he could give the 
neoessary concentrated form, than the historical idea at once 
presented itself, and this was fatal to his success ; for historical 
*" 'fbcts, regarded as such, cannot in any way furnish the ma- 
te rials for an epic. Before actual events can form the subject 
of* epic poetry, they must be elaborated by the imaginaticm, 
..^^not of an individual, but of the nation ; and this is an aohieve- 
-^ment of which the national mind is no longer capable in an 
epoch of historical maturity. The Greeks had contributed 
nothing to the solution of this difficult problem, because their 
national character was so entirely different that no such prob- 
lem had ever presented itself to them. The most important 
attempt at the historical epic among them was the poem oi 
Ghoerilus of Samos on the war with Persia ; but as this war, 
however glorious, was nothing but an incident in the national 
life, the success of the poem could only be a temporary one. 
Greek national feeling, moreover, had always found expression 
in other and more suitable fcHins. But the national feeling of 
the Romans was so intense, and their character as a historical 
nation so pronounced, that not only were their historical epioa 
very numerous, but they were also successful to a degree 
which one would hardly have expected of the best works of 
this class. It was, in fact, the warmth of this feeling which 
oompensated for the frigidity of its expression, just as it is in 

riMsehen Oe$ehichte, p. 6 seqq., to which, moreover, many others might b« 
Mlded, while the entiro teodeucy of oerUin authorg, saoh m Livy, is m this 
direction. 
« Vid4 the list ia TsurrxL, Geseh. d. rihn. LiL, p. 27. 
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modem times the absence of any snch feeling which causes 
eren the best epics to be neglected. Bat however great might 
be the snocess both of the purely lustorical epics and also of 
those, such as the worics of Naevins and Ennios, in which, for 
the- sake of the form and owing to the nnpoetical natare of the 
subject, legend and history consorted strangely together, yet 
the national need was by no means completely satisfied. The 
difficult problem remained until Yergil solved it, and this 
soluiion is alike one of his chief merits and one of the chief 
causes of the great enthusiasm with which his work was 
received — an enthusiasm wfaidbi continued unabated as loog as 
there remained alive any of the feeling of which that work 
was at once the most noble and the most jfouthf ul poetical ex- 
pression. 

The national aims of Yeig:U, as of ihe other Augustan poets, 
are always very evident ; they do not come to the front, as in so 
many other Roman writers, unexpectedly, and as it were in- 
stinctively, but are always ddiberately c^culated with a view 
to artistic effect. Vergil did not wish to compose an epic 
which should be simply literary and learned, like those of the . 
Alexandrians, and hence he did not, like so many before and 
after him, seek a subject in tibe rich storehouse of Greek 
mythology, such as the little Iliad, or the Thebaid, or the 
Achilleid, or anything of that kind, which would have had 
no special national interest for tiie Bomans. Guided by an 
t^liidio jnstin et sim ply nua^venou8m^jab..icnter he 

rejected all tkose subjecSi whicCso greatly tempted other 
poets, and had, in earlier days, also tempted him, and lighted 
upon the <mly one among the Roman legends which, while 
furnishing that ideal heroic character which is indispensable 
for an epic, was at the same time entirely national, if not 
in origin, at least in significance.^ The way in which he^ 

^ *' KoviBomum iueneidem inohoayit, argamentmn variam et moltiplez, et 
quasi ambomm Homeri carmmom instar, praaterea nominibus ao rebus 
Qtaeois Latbuaqne oommiuie, et in quo, qwfd wtaxkne thidebatt Romanae 
ghnal orbis et Angusti oogo oontineretiir.'* Dohix. . VU, Verg. (in BExma- 
BOBXiD, SuetonU praeUr O a it a rum Ubro$ r€Uquia€. Lipa., 1860), p. 59. 
mis edition will always be used in giving refoeneea in these pages to the 
Life of Yergil which bean the name of Ikmatua.) 
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arrived at this point by simple force of genius, modifying 
gradaallj the original idea of his work, is made clear bj varions 
evidence, and mnst not be disregarded by any who wonld form 
a true conception of him. He too, for the general reasons we 
have already stated, when aboat to undertake a national poem, 
tnmed instinctively for a subject to Latin or Roman history. 
Before writing the Bucolics, he had projected a poem on the 
kings of Alba, though he soon abandoned the idea, * offensus 

_^ materia,' as his biographer says.® Later on, when his connec- 
"-"^ tion with Augustus led him once more to contemplate seriously 
the composition of a national poem, the first subject which 
suggested itself to his mind was an historical one. The im- 
portance of contemporary events and his friendship with the 
^ prince who had taken such a leading part in them prompted \J 

*--^ him naturally to consider as his theme the Deeds of Octavian.^ /\ 
Such he himself declared to be the nature of the work he was 
contemplating when, in the year 29, he read at Atella® his 
Georgics to Augustus, on the latter's return from Asia.^ Start- 
ing with this idea, and modifying his first plan in accordance 
with the requirements of his artistic feeling, he came, in the 
course of eleven years, — from the year 29 to his death, — ^to 
compose the Aeneid. Li the year 26 already Propertius was 
acquainted with some part of the work, and speaks of it 
enthusiastically as of a something great which was in course of 
construction, though he praises in greater detail the Bucolics 
and G^rgics, on which up to that time the poet's fame 
rested. From the words of Propertius,^^ as well as from what 

• DoMAT., VU, Verg., p. 58 ; Ssby., ad Buecl,, tI. S. 

' This was the original snbjeet of the Aeneid as suggested bj Augustas 
himself. This is what Serrius means when he says, ** postea ab Augtuto 
Aeneidem propofitam seripsit.** 

• DoNAT., VU. Verg,, p. 61. 

• •• mox tamen ardentes aocingar dicere pugnas 
Caesaris et nomen f ama tot f erre per annos 
Tithoni prima quot abest ab origine Caesar.*' 

Oeorg.f in, 46. 
^* '* Actia Vergilimn oostodls litora Phoebi 
Caesaris et fortes dioere posse rates, 
qui none Aeneae Troiani sosoitat arma 
iaotaque Lavinis moenia Utoribas. 
eedite Bomani soriptores, eedite Grai 
nescio quid maius nsscitur Iliade." 

PuoFBBT., ii. 84» 61. 
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VergU himself wrote to Aagnstos,^^ it is clear that the passages 
then composed belonged to what was subsequently the Aeneid, 
thoagh the poet was still intending to work np from Aeneas to 
Angnstns. Bnt his poetical taste, as is now apparent from th^- 
complete work, led him eventnally to abandon the idea of 
treating at length any actnal historical facts. By occasional 
allusions to them on snch occasions as artistic propriety wonld 
permit, he fulfilled his design, and at the same time did not 
in any way injure the heroic and poetical narrative which 
formed the basis of his subject.^ The artistic value of this 
method of procedure was apparent already to the ancient 
critics, who point out the great inferiority of Lucan in this 
respect.** 

Thus we may see in what manner the Aeneid came into 
being ; and the process shows us clearly how superior was its 
author's feeling for poetry to that of the best of his contem- 
poraries in an epoch which, with the exception of the period of 
the great Greek creations, is the most splendid of all in the 
history of art. 

Modem criticism has succeeded in overturning certain ideas 
formerly held as to the historical value of the story of Aeneas 
and as to its origin ; *^ but it cannot deny the indisputable fact 
that, from the time of the First Punic War onwards, this story 
had been current among the Romans, had been popularised 
by poets, historians, painters and playwrights, and had been 
acknowledged by religion and the state, till it had, by the time . 
of Vergil, acquired the character of a national legend wholly ^ 
sympathetic to every mind imbued with the spirit (i Eoman 
culture, and in perfect harmony with true Boman poetical 
feeling.*^ Had it been Vergil's intention to compose an epic 

*^ ** De Aenea qnidem meo,** ete. In Macbobius, Sat.t i* 24, 11. 

IS For the oompoeition of the Aeneid and the chrouology of its varlons 
parts, vide S^baoini, Studi $toriei tulV Eneide. Lonigo, 1889, p. 70 seqq. 

13 •* Hoc looo per trannitum tangit historiam qnam per legem artis poed- 
oae aperte non potest ponere. • . • Lucanns namqne ideo in numero 
pofttarom esse non meruit qnia Tidetor historiam oomposaisse non poema." 
Bebt. ad Aen., i. 882. Cp. Mabtial, ziy. 194 ; Fbonto, p. 125 ; Quimtil., 
z. 1,90. 

^* Cp. Sohwxolbb, Rdm, Qesch.t i. p 279 seqq ; Pbxllkb, RUm, Mytholog,^ 
p. 666 seqq. ; Hild, La Iggende d'Enie a/vant Virgile. Paris, 1883. 

^ Nibbuhb is greatly mistaken when he maintains {lidm. Qesch.^ i. 206 
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entirelj of the Homeric kind, this finbject would hare prored 
sufficientlj unsaitable by reason of the heterogeneouB natnre of 
the incidents and characters which it introdaced; bat the 
purpose of the Yergilian epic was so entirely different that 
these defects in its subject, even if noticeable, are far less 
pronounced than would otherwise have been the case. Homer 
moves constantly in an atmosphere of idealism ; he can iklr9" 
.^ no^accouiil'6riitStdi7rfot'Kgio^ till centuries 

^ after him ; the limits and the proportions of actual humanity 
are so far from his thoughts, that it is but rarely, and then 
merely as a term of comparison, that he takes note of the 
weakness of man as he is (otot vw fiponU €urty) ; the child of 
an age without history, he is the interpreter of a national 
idealism which is of itself already eminently poetical. The 
I^tin poet , on the other hand, living at a period when his 
nation had reached its highest historical development, ^was^ 
egmpelle d, while keeping just so much idealism as the nature 
of an epic required, to fix his eyes on history, for history was 
the basis of that universal natlonaTt^glfiiglrhich had jnst then 
reached its highest pitch of intensity, and was more than ever 

aeqq.) that Yezgil oondemned his Aeneid to the flames becaaee he did not 
eonaider it national enou^. Buoh an idea would never have entered his 
head, and the abenrdit^ of it is shown by the immenae mMceos that the 
Aeneid immediate^ gained, owing to its being so in sympathy with eon- 
temporary feeling. The history of Livy, which is so thoroughly nationaU 
begins with the story of Aeneas, and lAvj has explained his reasons for so 
doing in unmistakably plain language in his prelaoe : *' St si eui popolo 
licere oportet consecrare origires suas et ad deos referre auotores, ea belli 
ploria est populo Bomano, etc." How perfectly the legend of Aeneas was 
in harmony with the rest of Boman traditicm may be seen from the words 
which HoRACB {Od., iv. 4. 68) pots into the mouth of Hannibal : — 

*' QeoB quae eremato fortis ab Bio, 
iaotata Tusois aequoribus, sacra 

natoeque maturosqne patres 

pwtolit Ausonias ad nrbes, 
duris at ilex," etc. 

When this was written the Aeneid had only just i^>peared (the 4th Book of 
the Odee is generalhr supposed to have come out in 18 b.c.). The Emper* 
or*s partiality for Troy as the saered city of Borne and the Oens lulia is 
dearly shown by the well-known passage in Od., iii. 8, which is certainly 
earlier than the Aeneid. To desorioe these and similar passages as mei«ly 
so much rhetorio and flattery, and to ignore the existence of a real and 
intense national feeling on the subject is wilfully to aaoriflce fact to theofy. 
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in need of adequate exproBgioii.^^ Conscioiifl, therefore, of his 
office, and aided in fnlfilling it hy a power of sympathy all 
his own/^ he brought his po^m, both in subject and treatment, 
into snch close connection with Roman history that it might 
almost be described as an introduction to it, while at the same 
time it is a poetical samming-np of the impression that tiiat 
history made on the minds of all those who contemplated it.^^ 
And so, as is always the case when the long-songht formula 
which expresses some universal fooling is at length found, the 
Aeneid was receired with a burst of enthusiasm throoghout 
the Roman world. 

It is wonderful to watch the interest with which the cul- 
tured classes of the time kept tiiemselves informed as to the 
progress of this great w<nrk, and how powerful and marked -^ 
was its influence on Latin literature from the very first. While 
it was being composed, Augustus, Maecenas, and the whole 
crowd of friends, courtiers, dilettanti, poets and orators who 
surrounded them, were all more or less well posted in the 
derelopm^it of the work, various passages from which were 
every now and then recited by the poet in this private drcle. 
At the time of Vein's death, this was all the publicity which 
the poem had had, nor was any part of it, in the opinion of its 

1* The ongioal title of the poem wm, aoeozding to Bome, wA the AeneU, 
but the Oetta pqpuH Bamatd : " imde etiam in aatiquie inyenimiiB opus hoo 
i^pellatam esse non Aeneidem Bed Gesta populi Bomani ; quod ideo mata- 
torn est, quod nomen non a parte sed a toto debet dari'* Sbby., ad Aen,, 
▼i. 752, 

>' Nothing oan be stranger than the theory advanced by some modem 
otitios {e.g, Tanvno., G4$€h. d. rdm. Lit,, p. 891) that the *' soft and gentle " 
disposition of Veigil rendered him imfit for epic poetry. Which of all the 
▼arions epic poets has had the proper disposition for epic poetry 7 Was it 
the platonio Taaeo, or the pions Milton, or the mystical Klopstockf And 
how is it that the ** gentle *' Yexgil has soooeeded better tlian them all, 
while the Titanic Goethe could prodnoe nothmg in this eategoxy bat the 
Aohilleis? 

^ ** Qui beoa oonsid«at inTsniet omnem Bomannm historiam ab Aeneae 
adTsntn osqne ad sua tempora sommatim ceiebrasae Yergiliam, quod ideo 
latet quia oonfosns est (»do ; nam iuTeraio Hi! et Aeneas errores adrentas 
beQcunqne manifesta sont ; Albanos autem reges, Bomanos etiam consoles, 
Bmtos, Catonem, Gacsarem Augnstam et mnlta ad historiam Bomanam 
pertinantia hie indioat loons, oaetera qoae hie intermiiisa sunt in Aa-wtMor^g, 
eofamenuvat." Sbbt. ad Am^ vi 762. Cp. too Fbobus, ad Qeorg,, iii. 46, 
p. 68 seq^ ed. Km*. 
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author, tborouglilj complete ; yet a vaat pablic was aware of its 
existence, and the effect prodaced by such passages of it as had 
been privately recited raised expectation to the highest pitch. 
Its actual publication was undertaken by Vergil's two friends 
and literary executors, Yarius and Tucca, who had been 
appointed by Augustus to see to this delicate business. How 
long they took in accomplishing it we do not know, but very 
long it cannot have been.^^ The impression produced was 
profound and universal. In this work, which from that time 
onward became its author's chief claim to distinction, all 
recognised the greatest achievement of Latin poetry,^ and by 
virtue of it Vergil became to the Eomans the "prince of 
song." ** Traces of the study of Vergil and his phraseology 

~*'*'7Sh be recognised in his great contemporary, livy, in whose 
work evident reminiscences of the Aeneid are to be found.^' 

""'^Dspecially rich again in such reminiscences is Ovid,^ who was 
twenty-four years old when Vergil died, and had only known 
him by sight.^ And it is worthy of note that in the cases of 
Livy and Ovid this cannot have come about, as it did with so 
many other Latin writers, through the use of Vergil in the 
schools. From the memoirs, too, of Seneca the Elder '^ we see 

^* Aooording to Boisswb {La pubUeation de l^neide in the Revue de 
PhUologie, 1884, pp. 1-4), it was already published when Hobagb wrote bis 
Carmen Saeeulare, in 73y (17), ».«. within two years of the poei*8 death. 

'® The first passage in which this is definitely stated is in Oyid : 

*' et profngom Aeneam, altaeqae primordla Bomae, 
quo nollam Latio olarior exsiat opns." 

Art Arnat,, iii. 387. 
** tantnm se nobis elegi debere fatentor, 
quantum Vergilio nobile debet epos." 

Bern. Am., 895. 

The An Amatoria appeared in 2-1 b.o. ; the Semedia Amarit in 1-2 aj). 

SI •* Inter quae (ingenia) mazime nostri aevi eminent prinoeps carminum 
YergUins, Babirius," etc Vbll. Paibso., ii. 87. 

>' Cjp. WdLTFLur in the PkUologw, zxri. p. 180. 

** Vide the nnmerons instanoes in Zimobblb's Ovidiui tmd $ein VerhSU^ 
ni$$ £u den Vorgdngem und gleiehgeitigen r&mitchen IHchtem, (Innsbriick, 
1869-71), ii. pp. 48-118. For Tibnllos, Propertios, Horace and Liyy, vide 
BABBADDn, Studi critiH $uU* Eneide. Lonigo, 1889, pp. 184-178. 

u .. Vergilium vidi tantnm," Triat., iv. 10, 15. 

*^ These memoirs, which go back to the orators of the reign of Angasina, 
giTe the earliest known instanoes of quotations from Vergil The following 
are the chief passages : — ** Sed ut soiatis sensnm bene dictnm did tamen 
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clearly tbat the Aeneid was well known and that lines from it 
were commonly qnoted during the first decade after the poet's 
death. The pathetic story of Dido,*^ which in later times 
moved even St. Angnstine to tears,*^ had particular attractions 
for a certain class of readers, and was throughout the follow- 
ing centuries one of the parts of the poem most greatly 
admired. 

A prejudiced and paradoxical school of criticism may say 
what it pleases of this great poet, as of so many other great 
Latin writers. If it is mistaken, the loss is all its own. 
Science will find it hard to pardon the excesses of an intel- 
lectual reaction, howeyer powerful such a reaction may be for 
progress. The work of Vergil considered, as it should be, in 
its proper historical place, is, and will always remain, a work 
withgjgjf^ sqflal, and the fascination which it has exercised for 
80 many centuries on all cultured minds, from the least to the 
greatest, is entirely legitimate. Yergil appears as imitator 
merely in his accessories, and evenTESrSTSTirgreaTiTre'is anr 



knlilalor^Gdcause he w compel W to be so, because no genius, 
however powerful, could at that period have been otherwise. 
A complete revolt from the rules of art, as laid down in the 
still living literature of Greece, was' a thing that no one de- 

poese melins, notate prae eaeteris quanto decentins Virgilias dixerit boo, 
qaod valde erat oelebre, "belli mora ooncidit Heotor"; "Qoidqnid apad 
dnrae," etc. {Aen,, xi. 288). Meesala (ob. 8 b.o.) aiebat hio Yergiliam 
debuisse desinere, quod se^oitor '* et in decimnm/* eto., explementom esse. 
Maeeeoas hoe etiam prion oomparabat," Suasor, 2. " Sammis clamoriboa 
dixit (AreUiuB Fosoas) illam Yergili versom ** Soflioet is saperis," etc. [Aen., 
iv. 879). Auditor Fusoi qnidam, ouins pndori parco, cum banc snasoriam 
de Alexandro ante Fascnm diceret, pnta^it aeque belle poni eundem ver- 
sum ; dixit, Scilicet is snperis/' etc. Fuscus illi ait : si hoc dixisses audi- 
ente Alexandro, scires apud Yergiliam et Ulnm versum esse "... oapulo 
tenas abdidit ensem*' {Aen.^ ii. 558), Suasor, 4. "Montanns lolios qui 
oomis fnit qaiqne egregias poeta, aiebat illam (Oestiam) ioiitari volaisse 
Yergili desoriptionem '* Nox erat et terras,** etc. {Aen.t vlL 26), Controv,, 16 
(Cestias came to Borne shortly after Yergil's death, op, Meisr, Orat, rom, 
fragmentay p. 637). Vide, too, Suasor., 1. 

^ " et tamea ille taae felix Aeneidos aaotor 
ooatalit ia Tyrios arma viramqae tores, 
neo legitar pars alia magis de oorpore toto, 
qnam aon legitimo foedere ionctus amor.** 

Oyid, TrUt., ii. 683. 
*^ Confetiianei, lib. i. ; op. i. 66. 
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sired, and it woald have been receired wiUi indignation as a 
monstrons and nnintelligible enormity. There are condittons 
of the human intellect in which genins cannot be entirely free. 
Bnt none the less is this genins real and apparent to all who 
are not wilfnllj blind ; nor mnst it be discounted by treating 
it, as has been done in the case of Yergil, as if it were mere 
technical skill. The work of Vergil belongs to an entirely 
different sphere from that of Homer and the Greek epic- 
writers generally,^ and mnst^ consequently, be r^^rded as to 
all intents and purposes an original creation. A tincture of 
Hellenism there was in the mind of the poet, as there was 
in all Roman thought, and he would not have been true to 
himself had he failed to give utterance to it ; but the first 
and most profound characteristic of Vergil is that he was, as 
Petronius with true critical insight calls him, a Roman.^ 

^ Even TiUFTBL Allows that ** Ton und Geist der Aeneis steht freilieb za 
Homer in diametralem Gegensatze.*' Getch. d, r&m. Lit., p. 400. The 
point is treated more fully by PLf^ss in bis Vergil und die episehe Kumt, 
(Leips., 1884), p. 889 seqq. 

M «( Homems testis et lyrioi, Bomannsqne Yergilius et Horati ouriosa 
felicitas." Pbtbon., Sat, 118. 
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CHAPTER n 

BCT sncli results could not be obtained bj simple natural 
. 4(enins ; genins alone was not sufficient in the conditions then 
V prevailing ; it is never snfficient to produce great works of art 
/\ in times of gpreat oaltore. Both by reason of its own nature 
and origin, and also owing to the influence of contemporary 
Ghreek writers, the poetry of the Augustan i^e, like most 
Roman poetry, was essentially of a learned character. Much 
erudite philological study was necessary before a poet could 
produce work in harmony with the surrounding conditions of 
culture. The direction of contemporary Greek poetry, domi- 
nated by the Alexandrians, was so essentially learned, that 
neither was the language of poetry an aotnal living language, 
nor was the poetry itself intended for any but a learned 
audience. If there is any one fact which brings into special 
relief the peculiar genius of Roman poetry as compared with 
Ghreek, it is the use which the former made of its ancient 
models. The decay of Greek poetry after the time of Alex- 
ander is such that students of its history are compelled, if 
they wish to fill up the great gaps that occur in it, to have 
recourse to the Romans, for it is in these latter alone that a 
continuation of its aims and activity is to be found. 

But for all their pedantic study, not merely of Greek works, 
but also of the works of the earlier native writers, the best of 
the Roman poets were able to infuse into their poetry a 
!!ffJflBftl I fllUBlfi^f*^ which is entirely wanting in the Alexan- 
dnans. Unlike these, they did not write for a narrow circle of 
learned critics, but for a vast public, whose education was such 
that it required of its poet that he should be at the same time 
rhetorician, grammarian, and antiquary. And in these latter 
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qualities, essential in a Roman poet, no one conld equal Vergil, 

who, in addition to many other artistic studies, had bestowed 

particular attention to the Latin language, both as it then 

existed and also in its earlier forms, with a view to bringing 

it to the greatest possible perfection, and making it an adequate 

vehicle of expression for his artistic conceptions, and had also, 

both in his library and on his journeys, made a special study of 

all local myths, usages, and the like, which were in any way 

connected with his work.^ He knew moreoyer the secret of 

concealing this great learning of his, never ostentatiously dis- 

./ playing it in such a way as to make the poetry subordinate to 

I it — a virtue which his ancient critics already thoroughly appre- 

l\ ciated ; ' and he was thus able to satisfy two entirely difEerent 

/ ^ classes, the learned few and the general public. The wonderful 

genius of Vergil in his use and creation of poetical diction and 

in his treatment of metre, and the minuteness of his antiquarian 

researches, made with a view to giving his work the most 

correct local colouring, are such self-evident facts that even 

the most severe and prejudiced of modem critics have been 

1 To Augustas, who» while engaged in his war with the Cantabri, had 
asked bow the Aeneid was getting on, he answered : ** De Aenea qoidem 
meo, si me hercle iam dignom auribas haberem tnis, libenter mitterem ; sed 
tanta inchoata res est, ut paene Titio mentis tantum opus ingressns mihi 
videar, com praesertim, nt sois, alia qnoqne stadia ad id opas maltoque 
potiora impertiar.'* Maobob., Sat., i. 24, 11. 

In a task of such difficulty and delicacy it is not surprising that, as his 
biography states (p. 69), **traditur cotidie meditatos mane plurimos yersus 
diotare solitus, ac per totum diem retractando ad paucissimos redigere, pon 
absurde carmen se informe more arsae parere dicens et lambendo demum 
effingere. Aeneida prosa primum oratione formatam digestamque in xii. 
libros particulatim componere instituit, prout liberet quidquid, et nihil in 
ordinem arripiens, ut ne quid impetnm moraretur, quaedam imp^eota 
transmisit, alia levissimis verbis veluti fulsit, quae per locum pro tibicinibus 
interponi aiebat, ad sustinendum opus, donee solidae columnae adyenirent." 

The Aeneid as we have it took eleven years to compose, and Vergil had 
intended to devote three more to polishing it. It was with this object that 
he undertook the journey to Greece whidi proved fatal to him. Donat., 
p. 62. 

' **Yergilium multae antiquitatis hominem sine ostentationis odio per- 
itum." Gbll., v. 12, 18. Quimtiliaic too notices this when comparing 
Vergil with Homer: '*et hercle ut lUi naturae caelesti atque immortal! 
cesserimns ; ita curae et diUgentiae vel ideo in hoc plus est, quod fuit ei 
magis laborandum et quantum eminentibus vincimur fortasse aoqualitato 
pensamus.*' Imt., x. 1, 86. 
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compelled, in these points, to join in the enlogies of the 
ancients.^ 

The needs and the natnre of Boman thonght were sach, that 
the impression prodnoed by those characteristics of the poem 
which were the most extrinsio and mechanical was the most 
profound. Throughout the vicissitudes which the conception 
of the poet underw^it, this impression snrviyed and remained, 
however much it may have been distorted and debased, most 
vivid in all the literary tradition of- the Latin middle ages. 
Perfection of language was to the Romans such an essential 
in a work of art, that it may.be said to have been the chief 
point to which they looked in forming a judgment ; in their 
opinion perfection of language would atone for the absence of 
many other merits* And, in fact, the Latin writers were in 
this respeet in an entirely difEerent position to the Greeks. 
Among the latter, the forms of art, having their birth in 
natural and spontaneous movements of national thought, were 
seconded by a simultaneous and equally spontaneous develop- 
ment of the language, which enabled the poets to apply it to 
their needs without any special grammatical or philological 
study. The development of Roman literature, on the other 
hand, was a far less natural one. To reduce a rough and 
barbarous language into a form in which it could be the 
vehicle of a literature, not national in its origin, but imported, 
as it were, suddenly from abroad, was a matter of 4he greatest 
difficult ; it was with this that the earliest Latin writers had 
to contend, and it was on this that their attention was mainly 
concentrated.^ From this point of view one may describe the 

* Op. BxBXHABDT, p. 487 ; TiirvnL, p. 897 ; Babhb, p. 871 ; HsBTZBiBa 
[Ueberi. d. AeneU), p. zi. seqq. ; Hbricanx, Elem. doctr, metr,, 857 ; MthiiLSB, 
De re metr.^ p. 140 aeq., 188, 190 seq. ; Nubuhb, EOm, Qe$cK, i p. 112 
^rd ed.). For the legend of Aeneas and the use niade of it by Yerg^ vide 
&L4UBBN, AtnBtu und die Penaten, ii. p. 1349 aeq.; Bubiho, Beitrdge zur 
VcrgeecMehU ItaUetu, p. 68 seqq.. 156 seqq., 178, and partionlarly pp. 121-8, 
wbfflre the learning and aoooraoy of the poet are deservedly praised. Wbcdnsb 
in tlM preface to his Commeatar xu VergiPe AeneU^ Buck L, JI, (Leipz., 
1869) has summed op Vergil's merits in a manner whieh, if somewhat 
saperfioial, is yet not without disoermnent. Stronger argoments against the 
preraUing Qerman Tiews are to be found in PLttas, Vergil wnd die epische 
Kumt, Leipzig, 1884. 

* Cp. LuscB, Die Sjpraehphilosopkie der Alten, i. p. 103. 
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whole of Latin literaiore, from Livias Andronicns to Cicero 
and Vergil, as nothing but a series of experiments in which 
efforts were oontinuallj being made to monld the language 
according to those aBsthetio requirements which Greek influence 
had imposed upon taste.^ For this reason therefore, in addition 
to the particular influence of Alexandrian culture, special gram- 
matical studies were made bj almost every Boman writer, as 
long as the literature had not reached its full development and 
as long as national thought was still seeking for the means of 
adequate expression. But these objects were attained hj Cicero 
and Vergil, the former in prose, the latter in poetry ; and both 
of them succeeded so entirely in satisfying the ideal of a perfect 
\ , language, that all subsequent attempts in this direction were 
y I foredoomed to failure. This achievement of theirs, which was 
u certainly a great one, was regarded by the ancients as actually 
I their chief merit, and it was, without doubt, owing to the in- 
|\ensity and universality of the desire which it satisfied, the 
chief cause of their fame in ancient times. The influence of 
both orator and poet was so dependent on merits of this kind 
that the latter came actually to serve as the standards by which 
the poet as poet and the orator as orator were judged. 

That a merely external quality should be so highly regarded 
in the popular estimation as to practically usurp the place of 
all others, or lead to their being unduly exaggerated on its 
account, is certainly not what is to be desired for the formation 
of a true opinion of the artistic value of a writer. Without 
subscribing to the harsh opinion of Mommsentas to the merits 

B LncBXTiTTB, who died when Vergil was fifteen, not only shows evident 
traces of this effort throaghont his work, but also openly alludes to it (lib. 
i. 137) :— 

** Nee me animi fallit Qraiorom obscura reperta 
difficile illustrare Latinis versibos esse, 
mnlta novis verbis praesertim cum sit agendum, 
propter egestatem Imgns et rerom novitatem.*' 

Cp. i. 831, iii. 269; Hbfitbb, Qeseh, d. lat, Sprache wUhr, ihr. Leberu- 
dauert p. 124 ; and Hbesoo, Vntenuchungen Uber die Bildung$ge$ehichte der 
griechuchen und laUinuchen Sprache (Leipz., 1871), p. 196 seqq. The latter 
however judges the Augustan poets with haste and levity (p. 213), and entirely 
ignores the influence of Verg^ in the matter of language on the schools, on 
grammar, and on literature I 
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of Cicero as an orator, it cannot be doabted that a great part 
of his oratorical fame was dae to the excellence of his style as 
a writer.^ The same canons of criticism led Terence, notwith- 
standing his marked inferiority as a comedian, to be preferred 
to Plaatos down to the end of the middle agesJ Bat however 
much the judgment of the ancients may have been led astray 
in their estimate of Cicero by their predilection for his graces of 
style, however different may be the place they assigned him in 
the history of eloquence from that which he really deserves to 
occupy, there can be no doubt that in forming a judgment of 
Cicero they were moving in a sphere in which they were far 
more competent to form an opinion than was the case in their 
-judgment of Vergil ; for the practical use of oratory in the 
days of the republic had taught the Romans to be far better 
judges of orators than of poets, and the former were far more 
characteristic of national life and feeling than the latter. And 
it is further noteworthy that while in the judgments passed on 
Cicero his quality as orator is often separately examined and 
compared with that of his rivals, both Latin and Greek, no 
such separate estimate of Yergil in his character as poet is any- 
where to be found ; and yet more was written about him than 
about any other Boman author. The very enthosiasm which 
his work evoked, not only when it finally appeared, but also 
while it was still in coarse of preparation and only certain 
passages from it were known, gave rise to rancorous criticisms 
upon it.^ But while a few, rather enemies than critics, attacked 

« Gp. Bla88, Die gries^ BeredtamkeU in dem Zeitraum von Alexander bit 
auf Augwtust p. 125 seqq. 

' ** Soieiidain tftmen est Terentiam propter solam proprietatem omnibas 
oomidfl ease pnMBpositom, qoibas est, qaantum ad cetera speotat, inferior." 
BsB?. od Aen., L 410. Maoh earlier, Oiouto (ad AU. yii. 8, 10) had said : 
•« secutuBque sum, non dioo Caeoilinm ... malaa enim aaotor latini- 
iatifl est, sed Terentiam ooinsiabellae propter elegantiam sermonis pntaban- 
tor a 0. Laelio seribi." Yuixjatixts Sbdzoitus assigned the first place among 
oomedians to Gaecilias, the second to Plaatos, and only the sixth to Terence. 
(Gkll. XT. 24.) 

* DoKASUB {ViL Verg.t p. 65) mentions some ribald anonymous ^parodies of 
passages in the Bncolics and Georgics, the Aeneomastix of Oarrilins Pictor, 
a work by Herennins on the faults, and one by Perellios Faostns on the 
** thefts" of Vergil, and eight books entitled Homoeon £lenchon,-by Q. 
OctayiuB ATitos, m which was recorded ** qnos et nnde yersos tramitulerii." 
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or derided it, the great mass of those who heard it gave ex- 
pression to their admiration in terms of enthasiasm which, 
without donbt, faithfully represent the general spirit with 
which it was received. Bat enthusiasm and abnse are not 
criticism. How far the works on Vergil of the many gram- 
marians contemporary with the poet or shortly subsequent to 
him were of an 8Bsthetic character, and concerned themselves 
with what would at the present day be called real criticism, 
the scanty notices of them that remain render it difficult to 
judge; but there can be little doubt that if the genius of 
Vergil had received in them any satisfactory general definition, 
grammatical tradition, which is full of the poet's name, would 
not have failed to preserve it. Instead of this, the best that 
has been preserved is a single remark of Domitius Afer, which, 
though just, is yet insufficient, and merely superficial in the 
manner in which it assigns Vergil a place in that hierarchy of 
poets over which Homer presides ; ^ for, as we have seen, the 
ancients were not in a position to judge otherwise than super- 
ficially of the connection between Vergil and Homer. 

Of contemporary opinions only one has come down to us,^^ but 
this, though maliciously expressed, yet contains a good deal of 
truth in it ; it regards Vergil's work, however, merely from 
the rhetorical point of view, and might equally well be a 
criticism on an orator.^^ Moreover, it is clear that those who 

Asoonins PedianoB, who lired in the time of Olaudius, wrote a work defend- 
ing Vergil against these and similar oritics. 

* '* Utar enim verbis eisdem qnae ex Afro Domitio invenis ezoepi, <|ai 
mihi interroganti qnem Homero crederet maxime aocedere : seonndos, m- 
qoit, est Yergilios, propior tamen primo qoam tertio." QmNTXL., x. i. 86. 
Domitius Afer was praetor under Tiberias in 26 i^d. ; he died in 69. This 
saying is versified by Algimos Avitus (6th-6th centuries) in the Anthologia 
Latina, No. 269 (ed. Mxtxb). 

^0 ** M. Vipsamos a Maeoenate eum snppositmn appellabat novae oaooielae 
repertorem, non tmnidae neo exilis eed ex commnnibas verbis, atque ideo 
latentis." Donat., Vit, Verg,, p. 66. 

'1 Equally true is the criticism of Hobacob (Sa(., i. 10, 44) :— 

** moUe atque faoetum 
Yergilio annuenmt gaudentes rure Camenae.*' 

It is to be noticed however that these words, as they themselves expressly 
state {rure)^ refer only to the Bucolics and Georgics. When Horace wrote 
the first book of the Satires (41-86 b.c.) Vergil had not so much as 
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attacked Yergil for the frequent use be had made of Homer, 
did 80 chiefly in a spirit of hostility, wilfully ignoring the 
similar use made of him by other illustrious poets,^' Greek as 
well as Latin, and also (as Yergil himself used to retort) the 
f^TMLh f^y fifiritf^i doing so s ucce ssfully /^ The free use which 
Vergil made of writers, both "CaSn' and Greek, who had gone 
before him, had its justification, or rather its raison d'Stre, in a 
way of looking at such things peculiar to the ancients, and any 
hostile criticism of him on that account was more clearly pre- 
judiced then than would be the case now, when opinions on 
this subject have so greatly changed.^* 

For the most part the criticism of these grammarians con- 
fines itself to details ; it discusses words, forms, and metrical 
licenses, examines certain parts of the narrative, noticing in- 
consequences and contradictions, or deals with purely anti- 
quarian questions. Observations on style are few, and always 
limited to isolated passages ; for the most part they consist of 
comparisons ; here is a metaphor which Yergil has used better 
or less well than Homer, there is a description in which he has 
been surpassed by Pindar. For the rest, an examination of 
these criticisms, as far as they have been preserved,^* will show 
a considerable freedom and independence of judgment ; though 
looked upon as the highest authority in the fields of grammar, 

thought of the Aeneid ; he was at that time busy with the Georgie^. Were 
the StkioB not so very uncertain, one might almost venture to say that 
this oritieism of Horace refers to the BaooUcs alone. Oertainly, if Horace 
had known the Aeneid, he would not simply have described his friend's 
poetry in these words. Yergil was dead, and his work had already appeared 
when Horace wrote the Ars Poetica (10-9 b.o.) ; but the single mention of 
Yergil in this (v. 58) is merely concerned with a contrast between the old 
and new schools in the general matter of language. 

^* Cp. Walthsb, De $cnptarum Romanorum tuque ad VergtUum $tudiU 
Homericii. Yratial., 1867. 

'* ** Hoe ipsnm crimen sic defendere assuetum ait (Asoonios Pedianns) : 
oar non illi qnoqne eadem forta temptarent ? vemm intellectoros es^e faoi- 
lins eaee Herooli davem qoam Homero versom surripere.'* Domat, p. 66. 

'^ See the just and acnte observations of Hbbtzbbbq on this point in the 
Iniroduetion to his translation of the Aeneid, p. tL To find in these ** fnrta '* 
of Yergil'B a proof of his want of originality, as Tbuftsl does {Gesch, d, r6m, 
JM^ p. 393), is a grave error. 

^ A ivview of the eritioisms passed on Yergil in olassioal times appears 
in the Prolegomena of Bibbbok, a viiL These criticisms refer aUnost en- 
tirely to the Aeneid, very raxely to the Buoolios or Georgics. 
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rhetoric, and emdition, Vergil is not, during this first period, an 
object of blind admiration ; varioos fanlts are recognised and 
pointed ont, and Asconins Pedianns himself is willing, to a 
certain extent, to admit these in the book he wrote against the 
detractors of the poet. Bat these detractors, who were animated 
in their criticisms bj a spirit of hostility, are onlj to be found 
among Vergirs contemporaries ; the unfayonrable opinions of 
Hyginus and Probns, and the more bitter and less just attacks 
of Annseus Comutns,^® had no influence on the poet's repntation. 
These fanlts were looked npon for the most part as merely snch 
as are inevitable in everything human — even Homer was not 
exempt from them — and there was a very general opinion that 
many of them would have been removed but for the poet's 
premature death. Some even went so far as to assert that he 
had purposely put certain difficulties and obscurities into his 
poem to try the skill and acumen of the grammarians.^^ 

During this first period therefore the influence of Vergil was 
felt rather than defined. As the most faithful expression of na- 
tional feeling ever given, and as a work of a?nn enf rre^anhony 
with the taste of the time, the uEneid had gained an immense 
and well-deserved prestige, in comparison with which the fame 
of the great Roman orator sank into insignificance. But when 
contemporary criticism wished to analyse the processes by 
which this success had been attained, it failed to penetrate 
beyond such parts of the work as were entirely external, partly 
because of the tendency of the age to interest itself chiefly with 
such matters, partly because its knowledge of literature was 

** This grammarian, who was the maeter of Luoan and Persins, did not 
hesitate to eriticise Vergil in strong terioB {abiectet iordide, indecore, etc.). 
Bat all his criticisms which have been preserved are either mere cavils, or 
else point ont obvious errors. He too was an admirer of the poet, as we 
learn Arom his own words : ** iamque ezemplo tuo etiam principes eivitatom, 
o poeta, incipient similia fingere." Cuabis., p. 100 (ed. Kxil). 

^' ** Asconins Pedianus dioit se Yergiliom dicentem aadisse, in hoe loco 
Be grammaticis cmoem fixiese, volens experiri qnis eomm studiodor invenir- 
etnr." Sbbv. ad EcL, iii. 105. Cp. Phoabotr., and Sohol. Bbbn., ibid. 
Probably Asconins was citing the anthoritv of some one else, for he can 
hardly have been bom when Vergil died. Op. Bibbbck, Prolegg,^ p. 97 seq. 
We find this idea again in the middle ages, where it is spoken of as a regular 
habit of ancient antiiors, not confined to Vergil, e,g,^ in tiie Prologue of Maria 
de France, who states it on the anthori^ of Biscian* 
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not sufficient to give it an insight into the tme nature of the 
epic. We have already noticed how this habit of mind, which 
occnpied itself merely with externals, tended not a little to 
prevent a jnst estimate of the eloquence of Cicero, notwith- 
standing the fact that oratory was a subject on which Romans 
were especially qualified to decide, and the further fact that a 
parallel between Cicero and Demosthenes was a far truer one 
than any between Vergil and Homer could be. In the case of 
Vergil, this same method of criticism resulted in confining bin 
merits as poet to a field far too narrow for the nature and 
universality of the enthusiasm he had evoked. Hence his 
poetical and national qualities, which, while generally felt, 
could not be truly judged within the restricted limits of con- 
temporary appreciation, acted like leaven on those qualities 
of scholiur and grammarian which could be understood and 
defined, and served to expand them to undue proportions. The 
idea of Vergil's universal knowledge does not, it is true, as yet 
appear ; but there does already appear an idea of his universal 
authority, whether in poetry or prose, grammar or rhetoric — 
that is to say, in all the first elements of the culture of the 
time. Every one who speaks of him is prone to exaggerate 
more or less the nature and the variety of his powers, and 
Martial is certainly not giving utterance to an idea exclusively 
his own when he says that, had Vergil chosen to devote him- 
self to lyric poetry or the drama, he could easily have surpassed 
the highest masters in either of those branches of literature.^^ 
From the very beginning therefore of the history of Vergil's 
fame there are traces to be found of those aberrations of judg- 
ment which attained subsequently to such striking proportions* 

^* " Sio Maro neo Calabri tentaTit oarmina Flaooi« 
PindaricoB nosaet cum saperare modos ; 
et Yario eessit Bomani laude oothnmi, 
cam posset tragioo fortius ore loqoi." 

Mabt., Tiii. IS. 

It is worthy of note that, though Virgil exercised a great inflaenoe on Latin 
prose, he had no great reputation himself as a prose writer. ** Yergilinm 
ilia felieitas ingeni in oratione solata reliqnit.*' Sbnboa, Coi£ro9.,iii. p. 361 
(ed. Bxjbsuk) ; cp. Pohat., Vit. Verg.t p. 58. 
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CHAPTER ni 

VERaiL belongs to that small class of poets who have been 
et her ^JtotWftte . Admired not only for his rare genius, 
JSt^also for his lufe character, which made him one of the 
most sympathetic men of his age,^ he was spoken of with 
enthusiasm by all his fellow-poets, the best of whom were 
ready, as we may learn from their works, freely to acknow- 
ledge his superiority. He had enemies — genius always has — 
but he could well afford to forget them in the esteem with 
which he was regarded by great men of every kind and by the 
whole Roman people, which, on hearing his verses recited 
in the theatre, rose as one man and saluted the poet, who 
happened to be present, with the acclamations usually reserved 
for Augustus.' He certainly, from what he saw in his life- 
time, had every reason to anticipate the immortality of his 
fame in future ages. 

Signs of the poet's popularity are aj^arent in every sphere. 
In the upper classes, among whom it was the fashion to take 
an interest in literature, the learned lady described by Juvenal, 

^ '' Cetera sane Titae et ore et animo tarn probom oonstat ut Neapoli 
Partheniaa Tulgo appellatns Bit.'' Domat., Vit. Verg.^ p. 57. **Aniina 
Candida.'* Hob., SaU^ 1. 5, 41. An ancient commentator thought that 
Yergil was meant in Horace's well-known Imes, ** Iracxmdior est panlo," 
etc. Sat., L 3, 29 seqq. 

' ** Malo seonmm et secretnm Yergili reoessnm, in quo tamen neqne apnd 
divam Angostom gratia camit, neqne apnd popnlom Bomanmn notitia. 
Testes Angosti epistnlae, testis ipse popnlns, qui, anditis in theatre Yergili 
Tersibns, snrrezit nniyersas, et forte praesentem spectantemque Yergiliam 
reneratufl est sic quasi Aogostam." DioZ. de Oratt.y 18. How ^preat was 
this '* notitia apnd popnlnm Bomanum " is dear too from his biogrH>hj, 
** at . . . si qnando Bomae, quo rarissime eommeabat, Tiseretnr in 
publico, sectantes demonstrantesque se suffngeret in prozimom tectum." 
DoKAT., ViU Verg,, p. 67. 
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(according to the scholiast Statilia Messalinay the wife of Nero,) 
who appears sarroanded bj grammarians and rhetoricians, 
dealing eamestlj and yolnminonslj with the literary questions 
of the day, discnsses the character of Dido, and considers the 
relative merits of Vergil and Homer.' Poljbios, the freedman 
of Glandins, a courtier of much influence and a dilettante in 
literature, probably very much of the same calibre as his im- 
perial master, undertook a Latin paraphrase of Homer and a 
Oreek one of Vergil, and on these Seneca, in his work addressed 
to him, pours forth eulogies,^ which are probably as sincere as 
those he at the same time bestowed on the future hero of the 
Apocolocyntosis. In the theatre too Vergil's popularity was 
no less striking ; not only were his poems recited there * for 
many centuries after his death, but special dramatic repre- 
sentations of them were g^yen. Thus Nero, towards the end 
of his life, when threatened from every side, made a vow that 
if he escaped he would himself perform a pantomime entitled 
Tumus, taken from the ^neid.® It was further the fashion 
at sumptuous entertainments to have, among other forms of 
diversion, recitations from Homer and Vergil Thus at the 
table of the parvenu Trimalchio, the Homeristae duly appear, 
and a passage from the fifth' book of the ^neid is cruelly 

* *' nia tamen granor, quae com discumbere ooepit 
laudat Verg^om, peritnrae ignosdt ElisBae, 
oommittit vates, et oomparat ; inde Maronem, 
atqae alia parte in trutina soBpendit Homenim.** 

Sat., yi. 48 i Beqq. 

^ ** Homeras et YergHius tarn bene de hmnano gencre meriti quam tu et 
de omniboB et de iUui merolBti, qnos plnribus notos esse Yoloisti qoam 
Bcripserant, maltnm tecum morentar.** Dial,, zi. {Ad Polyb, de Cantol.) 8. 
2. ** Agedam ilia quae multo ingeni tno labore celebrata Bunt, in maniui 
sume, utriofllibet aaotoris carmina, quae tu ita resolyisti ut qaamviB Btrao- 
tora illomm reoeBserit, pennaneat tamen gratia. Sio enim iUa ex alia 
lingua in aliam traoBtullBti, ut, quod diffioiUimum erat, onmeB Tirtutes in 
alienam te orationem Becutae Bunt." Ibid., 11. 6. 

« ** Auditifl in theatro Yergili versibus,** Dial, de Oratt., 1. c. ; ** buoolioa 
eo snooesBU edidit ut in Boena qnoque per oantores orebro recitarentur." 
DoxAT., Vit. Verg., p. 60. 

* ** Sub ezitu quidem vitae paiam voverat, si sibi incolumiB BtatuB per- 
mmnaisBet, proditumm Be partae viotoriae ludis etiam hvdraulam et ohorau- 
lam et utneularium, ao noriflBimo die histrionem, Bsltaturumque Yergili 
Tomnm.*' Suston., vi. 54. Op. Jahm, in Herwuit ii. p. 421 ; FbxbdlZhdbb, 
SiUenge$ehiehU, etc., ii. 274. 
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mnrderedJ Among the presents too, (Xenia,) wbich it was 
cnstomary to give on certain occasions, books which happened 
to be in fashion wonld often figure. Snch a book wonld 
contain some short poem of Homer or Virgil, or sometimes 
even their complete works, written elegantly on a small scroll, 
and occasionally farther ornamented with the author's por- 
trait.8 

Nor did the fame of Vergil and his contemporaries of the 
"new school" remain confined to Rome; it spread rapidly 
thronghont the provinces. Among the yarions graffiti still 
visible on the walls of Pompeii occur several verses of Vergil.* 
One of these is the twentieth line of the eighth Eclogue : — 

CABMINIBVS CIRCE 80CI0S MVTAVIT VLIXIS ; 

another, — 

RVSTICVS EST CORTBON ; ^^ 

7 " Ecce alias Indns. Senms qui ad pedes Habinnae sedebat, iossus, credo, 
a domino suo, proolamavit subito oanora voce : — 

* Interea medium Aeneas iam dasse tenebat.* 

Nullus Bonus unqnam aeidior percnssit aures meas ; nam praeter reoitantis 
barbarie ant adieotnm aut deminutum olamorem, miseebat Atellanicos ver- 
sus, ut tunc primum me Vergilius offenderit." Pbtbom., SaU^ 68. 

* ** Accipe facundi Golioem, studiose, Maronis, 
ue nugis positis Anna vimmque eanas." 

Mabt., xvi. 186. 

'* Quam brevis immensum oepit membrana Maronem, 
ipsius voltus prima tabella gerit." 

Id., xiv. 186. 

Besides Homer and Vergil, there occur also in Martial's Xenia Menander, 
Cicero, Propertius, Liyy, Sallnst, Ovid, Tibullns, Laoan, and Gatnllas. 

* Cp. BOoBSLXB, Die pomp^aniiche Wandintehriften, in the RhHn, Muieuntt 
N.F., zii. p. 250 seqq. Garbuoci, Graffiti, tab. yi. 6 {Aen., ii. 148). As the 
exoavations are extended the number of Yergilian lines discovered increases 
daily. In the collection of Zamoxmxibtbr, Irucriptiones parietariae Pom^ 
pHnae, Hereulanenset, Stabianae (voL iv. of the Corptu Imcrr. Lat.), Berlin, 
1871, the following numbers are lines or parts of lines of Yergil : 1237 {Aen., 
V. 110), 1282 (Aen,X 1), 1524 {Eel., ii. 56), 1527 (Id,), 1672 (Aen.,i. 1), 1841 
\Aen„ ii. 148), 2218 (Am., ii 1), 2361 (Am., i. 1). 8151 (Am., ii. 1), 3198 (Am., 
1. 1). To these may be added two others published recently in the Oiomale 
degli Scavi di Pompei, ser. ii. vol. i. p. 281 (Am., i. 284), vol. ii. p. 85 (Aen., 
i. 1). A Boman wall-ins<^ption has the words, ** oolo c^athisque Minervae " 
(Am,, vii. 805) ; vide Fsa, Varietii di notizie, p. xxvii. ; Jordan in Burtian*i 
JahretheHcht, i. 784. 

^^ The common reading is, ** RueHcui e$ Corydon,^^ bat tbe Codex Romanus 
has " e«l,*' like the Pompeian inscription. 
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another, wbioh sounds sadly in the deserted oitj, — 

CONTICVEEB 0M[nE8]. 

These inscriptions are probably the work of schoolboys, like 
the alphabets, or parts of alphabets, which occur in various 
parts of Pompeii.^^ The date of the Pompeian catastrophe 
was 79 A.D., when Vergil had already been dead ninety-eight 
years; but thongh doubtless the great mass of the Pompeian 
graffiti were written between that date and the eruption of 
sixteen years previously, yet many are clearly much earlier. 
One belongs certainly to the year 79 B.C., and one of the 
alphabets also seems to belong to the time of the Republic.^^ 
The fame of Vergil in Campania, where he spent most of his 
time, was very great even during his life, and his grave at 
Naples moreover gave him a particular connection with that 
neighbourhood. Hence there is no real reason why these 
Vergilian verses should not have been written on the walls of 
Pompeii at a period much nearer the poet's lifetime, or even 
during his lifetime itself. The two passages, 'Rusticus est 
Corydon,' and ' Gonticuere omnes,' are at the present day 
still two of the most familiar passages in Vergil. Nor are 
these graffiti the only proof of his popularity at Pompeii; 
verses of his occur also, in epigraphs properly so-called, on a 
singular variety of objects, on a silver spoon, on a tile, on a bas- 
relief representing a woman selling game, and on tombstones.^^ 



^^ Cp. Gakeucci, GroffUit tab. i. Elementary sohoolmasters, as is well 
known, need to hold their olasses in the open air, in the streets or the 
aqoares. Cp. Ussino, DantelUing der Erziehungi- und Unierrichtiwesen hei 
den Orieehen und Mdmem (transl. by Fribdrichben, Altona, 1870), p. 100 
aeqq. For the Pompeian wall-paintings that hare reference to the schools, 
see Jahk, Veher Dantellungen de$ Uandwerks und Handeliverkehr$ auf 
anHken WandegemSlden (Leip., 1868), p. 288 seqq. There is among the 
Pompeian graffiti one very cnrions one of a grammatical character. Cp. 
Gabbucci, tab. xvii. ; Jahn, op, cit,, p. 288. 

" Bt^oHBiiSB, op. dt,, p. 246. 

i> On a silver spoon is the seTenteenth line of Ed. i. ; on a bas-relief of 
the Villa Albani are the lines 607 seqq. of Aen., i. ; vide Jahn in the Berichte 
a. $&eh$, QeidUeh. d. WUt., 1861, p. 865. On a tile of the 1st century 
appear tbe first two lines of the Aeneid ; vide Archdolog. AnM,^ 1864, No. 
184, p. 199. Vergilian lines are cited from epitaphs by Mabimi, FraU arv,^ 
p. 826 seq., Papiri diplom,^ p. 832 seq. 
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But the greatest triamph gained by Vergil and the other 
Angostan poets was in the domain of education. And, in fact, 
thej had with their works so entiisBiy SfttfSTOd what had been 
a long-standing want, that it wonld have been mere follj on 
the part of the schools to keep up the old tradition, and not to 
profit bj this new and quickening nonrishment which was 
offered them. It was without doubt the perfection to which 
the Latin language had been brought bj Vergil and Cicero 
which tended far more than anj reform of Augustus to 
encourage the study of g^mmar as a special profession. No 
sooner had the new poetry appeared than there were gramma- 
rians who made use of it for purposes of education, — ^the 
earliest of them perhaps Q. Caecilius Epirota, a freedman of 
Atticus, of whom Suetonius says that he was the first to use 
as reading-books in his elementary courses the works of Vergil 
and the other poets of the new school.^^ It is difficult for any- 
Jbne who has not made a special study of the conditions of 
Youlture at this epoch to form any idea of the power and in- 
fluence of the grammarians in promoting literary fame. In 
this fever of literary activity, induced not only by the tastes of 
an Emperor, but also by the dictates of a fashion so universal 
that even a Trimalchio had to put on the airs of an author, 
every possible method of obtaining publicity and favour was 
eagerly adopted; while some hired a claque to applaud their 
recitations,^^ others would shrink from no expedient, however 
base, to obtain admission into the schools of the grammarians, 
and thus shelter the poor products of their Muse under the 
shadow of education. The contempt with which Horace speaks 
of these devices ^* shows how common they were. But there 
can be no doubt that the honour of being read in the schools 
was one for which it was well worth striving, and was a 

^* '* Primus dioitur Latine ex tempore dispntasse, primosque Yergilinm 
et alios poetas novos praelegere ooepisse." Subt., De Oramm. et Rhett. 16. 
1* Gp. Ublwio, De reeitadone poetarum apud Bomana$, p. 20 seqq. 

^* ** Non ego ventosae plebis soifragia venor 
impensis oenarom et tritae monere Testis ; 
non ego nobiliam soriptonim auditor et ultor 
grammatioos ambire tribos et polpita dignor." 

Hob., BpUt., I 19, 87 seqq. 
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matter of consequence, even for tlb at the present day ; for it 
was the grammarians who selected the canon of poets that, 
through the mediam of the schools and bj no other waj, has 
come down to as. Manj worl^ which have been lost wonld 
not have been so had thej had the fortune to be nsed as text- 
books, just as many works have for this reason alone been 
preserved. While a certain amount of good taste still pre- 
vailed, the first place in the schools was occupied by Yei^ ; 
after him came Terence and Horace, while other writers of the 
good period, snch as Ovid and CatoUos, were not without their 
advocates. In later times, when rhetoric had invaded the do- 
main of poetry, the works of Lucan, Juvenal, Statins, and others 
who compare even more unfavourably with their predecessors, 
were thought worthy of taking a place as text-books. But 
in addition to these the earlier writers continued to be read 
and studied, and it was always with Vergil, and, as long as 
a knowledge of Greek prevailed, with Homer, that the coarse 
began.*^ 

During the whole first century of the Empire and part of 
the second, the study of grammar was highly developed and 
dominated the field of literature, giving rise to learned and 
important works by specialists, the contents of which were 
largely drawn upon by grammarians of a later date. The sys- 
tem of these early writers was, up to a certain extent, modelled 
on the grammatical studies of the Greeks. But though their 
methods of elucidation were very similar, the use they made of 
Vergil as an authority on grammar was naturally different from 
that made by the Greeks of Homer; for in this respect the 

IT <• Ideoque optime institatam est nt ab Homero atque Yergilio lectio hi- 
dperef Qouitil., i. 86. 

*• Cm tradas, Lape, filinm magistro 
qoaeris sollioitaB din rogasque. 
omneB grammatioosqae rhetorasqne 
deyites moneo ; nihil dtilli 
omn libris CioeroniB aot Maronis." 

Mabt., t. 56. 

« Dnmmodo non pereat, totidem olieoiase lacernaa 
qnot Btabant paeri, com totas discolor esset 
Flaccos, et haereret nigro fnligo Maroni." 

lUT., Tii. 225 seqq. 
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importance of the Latin writer difEered fondamentallj from 
that of the Greek, Homer had been largely stndied and 
illustrated by the Alexandrians, bat his language and his 
forms had merely a historical interest, and though they might 
be and actually were adopted in some kinds of poetical com- 
positions, such adoption was entirely academic and artificial, 
and they could not in any way form the basis of a universal 
theory of grammar destined to govern the universal usages of 
ordinary writers. Verg^, on the other hand, embodying as he 

X-did the highest development of which the Latin language was 
capable, was, and was bound to be, the supreme au thority on 
all gram matical questions.^® He is, as it were, JEe"p5ftPBtar of 
^ "the grommariali','Tnni"'Wei*y^'one destined for the profession of 
grrammar must steep himself in him.^^ No other Latin writer 
was made a subject of study by so many grammarians or called 
forth so many grammatical works. 

His literary eminence, and his authority on questions of 
language, required a corresponding security as to the true read- 
ing of his text ; many critics therefore busied themselves with 
this, emending not merely by conjecture, but also by the use of 
MSS. of authority belonging to his family, or even of his 
actual autographs, which were still known in the times of 
Pliny, Quintilian, and Oellius.^ In addition to textual criti- 
cism, explanations of difficult passages, of words, or of mytho- 
logical and geographical allusions, and observations on the 

iB Speaking of cortex being used of both genders, Quintilian saye : 
** qaonxm neuinxm reprehendo, com sit utriusqae Vergilius anotor " (L 5. 
85) Later grammarians kept up the same tradition : ** stiria dicuntor ab 
stillis, quae Vergilius genere feminino, Varro neutro dixit : sed vioit Verg^ 
aootoritas." Lib, de dubii$ nondftibui, ap. Ebil, y. 690; **mella tan turn 
iriptoton est ; vioit propter auotoritatem Yergilianam." Fr. hob. de nondne, 
ap. Knil, ▼. p. 558. 
i» *• Grammaticus fnturos Yezgilinm sorutatur." Sxnxca, EpUU, lOa 
to MjmQyero Cioeronis ao divi Angasti Yergilique (monimenta manns) 
saepenomero yidemns." Pun., Nat, hUU, ziii 83. *' Qaomodo et ipsom 
(Cioeronem) et Yergilinm soripsisse manus eomm docent." QunrriL., i. 7. 
11. ''Quod ipse ^ginns) mvenerit in libro qui fnerit ex domo atque 
familia Yergili." Gbll. N. A., L 11, 1. ** In primo Georgioon, qnem ego, 
inqoit ^robus), mann ipsios oorrectnm legi." In., liii. 2. 4. '* Qui scrip- 
seront idiographnm libmm Yergili se inspezisse." In., ix. 14. 7. ** Osten- 
disse mihi libram Aeneidos seoondum mirandae ^etastatis, emptun in 
sigillariis viginti aoreis, qoem ipsios Yergili foisse oredebator." In., ii. 8. 5. 
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style of various passages, considered either separately or as 
compared with similar passages iu Greek writers, formed the 
subject of learned treatises by Hyginus, the friend of Ovid and 
the new school of poets generally,*^ by Probus, who deserves 
to be called the Roman Aristarchus, by Annaeus Gornutus, and 
many others, whom it would be long to mention. Others again, 
like Asper, wrote expository commentaries, which accompanied 
the text of the poems. ^ 

In addition to these works treating directly of Vergil, 
numerous grammatical works appeared in which the instances 
were drawn more largely from Vergil than from any other 
writer. Hence that close connection, still noticeable in such 
parts of this literature as are preserved, between commentaries 
en Vergil and treatises on grammar, by nature of which re- 
marks which form part of a commentary appear again in a 
grammatical treatise, and vice versd ; ^ and though these' works 
are not known to us at first hand, yet the later grammarians, 
who made use of them in their compilations, can give us an 
idea of the extent to which Vergil was employed in them. 
The chief merit of Vergil which they recognised was the apt- 
ness of his diction.^ A good example of the esteem in which 
he was held on this account is furnished us by the work of 
Nonius, composed towards the end of the 3rd century, to which 
the author contributed little or no original matter, making it 
entirely a compilation from earlier works, — a fact which con- 
stitutes its chief value at the present day. In this work, which ) 
is of no great bulk, and which sums up in itself, as it were, the \ 
various authorities employed by preceding grammarians,^ the / 
number of examples from Vergil is well-nigh 1,500. No other ' 
of the numerous authors cited, either from republican or im- 



*i •* Vatam stadiose novomm," as Ovid saye of him (ZW«t., iii. 14. 7). 

^ For these early oritics of Vergil, vide Thomas, Eaai iur Servitu et ion 
eammentaire mr VirgUe. Paris, 1880; GsoBon, Die antike AeTms-Jsritik, 
Stuttgart, 1891. 

<* Op. Kbil, Qramm. Lat„ v. 7 {Praef. ad CUdonium). 

** **Qiiis ad BophiBtioas Isooratis conclnsiones, qois ad enthjmemata 
Demoethenis, aat opalentiam Tullianam, aat proprietatem nostri Maronis 
aooedat 7 *' Aubon, Epist,, xTii. 8. 

M Schmidt, De Aoitu MarcelU auctoribue grammaUdtt p. 4 seq., 96 seqq. 
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perial times, (the latest is Martial,) comes aujwhere near this 
figare ; neither Cicero, who after Vergil is the chief authority, 
nor Varro, who of the rest is one of the most quoted. And 
throughout the field of grammatical studies Vergil's predo- 
minance is the same, as one can easily satisfy oneself by merely 
casting an eye over the index of authorities in Keil's edition. 
To be brief, the use which the grammarians made of Vergil is \ 
so extensive that, if all the MSS. of him had been lost, it would ] 
be possible from the notices given us by the ancients of the | 
Vergilian poems, and the passages quoted from them by the \ 
grammarians alone, to reconstruct practically the whole of the \ 
Bucolics, the G^rgics, and the Aeneid.^ The great mass of « 
these grammatical examples might doubtless have been taken 
from other authors ; but the authority of Vergil was supreme, 
and his poetry was, so to speak, the Bible of the ancients ; it 
was the first of all scholastic books, and was always in every- 
body's hands. 

The centre of the activity of all these grammarians was the 
school with its oral instruction ; but such parts of their works 
as are known to us certainly do not belong to the elementary 
department of education. Valerius Probus, the most famous 
of all the Vergilian commentators, did not keep a school strictly 
speaking, but used to discuss learned questions with a small 
and select circle. Others, however, of well-nigh equal learning 
and eminence, such as Asper, wrote expressly with a yiew to 
education, and, in general, many of the remarks and explana- 
tions contained in learned and critical treatises were adopted 
by the authors of commentaries intended for the use of schools. 
Thus, from such remains of the learned literature of the period 
as still exist, it is possible to form a very fair idea of the 
methods of the more elementary instruction. Vergil was the 
first book given to children as soon as they could read and 
write, and from thenceforth formed the staple means of 
elementary no less than of advanced education. From him 
the master first taught his scholars to read with expression, 
and to modulate the voice according to the sense ; '^ and this 

^ Vide the foot-notes in Bibbxok's edition. 
>7 QOMTIL., i. 8. 1. 
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choice, like that of Homer for a similar purpose, is approved 
by Qointilian, not only on account of the beauty of these two 
poets, but also on account of the noble and elevated sentiments 
they express. ' To appreciate them,' he adds, ' a maturer judg- 
ment is no doubt necessary ; but for this there is time enough, 
for they will not be read once only.' ^ Then the master would 
make use of these same reading-lessons to practise his pupils 
in turning the poetry into prose, noting the quantities and com- 
menting on all irregularities and licenses, ' not, of course, with a 
view of blaming the poets, to whom much must be excused on 
the plea of metrical necessity.'^ And from this the student 
advances to the interpretation of the actual text. But all this 
was more or less dependent on the knowledge of the individual 
grammarians, which was in most cases not very profound. 
Many of them were quite without any higher culture, to say 
nothing of the absolute charlatans who abounded. For the 
more ignorant among them Quintilian recommends an ad- 
herence to what was to be found in the ordinary manuals of 
elementary education.^ 

^ ** Quanqoam ad intelligendas eomm virtates finniore iadido opus est ; 
■ed hoio rei supereBt iempns, neqae enim semel legentor. Interim et subli- 
mitate heroid oarminiB animus assnrgat, et ex magnitadine rerom spiritom 
ducat, et optimiB imbuatur." Qttintil., i. 8. 5. 

•• QuiNTiL., i. 8. 18 seqq. 

M ** Et grammatioos offici sol oommonemos. Ex qnibas si quia erit plane 
impolitus et vestibulam modo artis hoios ingressos, intra haeo quae, profi- 
teniium oommentarioHs volgata sunt consistet ; dootiores molta adicient." 
QoiHTiL., L 5. 8. 



D 
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CHAPTER IV 

A sniiLAB position to that which Vergil held in grammatical 
instruction was held hy him also in the kindred stndj of 
rhetoric ; for so closely were these two connected, and so im- 
mediately did the one follow the other, that many of the 
rhetorical figures were taught already by the grammarian,^ and 
many teachers, especially in earlier times, devoted themselves 
equally to both branches of learning.^ But while the study 
of grammar made a distinct advance during the first century, 
the art of rhetoric was marked by a no less notable decline. 
Having lost its true habitat through the downfall of civil 
liberty, it had come to be a mere parasite, intruding upon every 
branch of literature, paralyzing it and contaminating all its 
products. In the frenzy for declamation then prevailing, 
which demanded that all the aims and methods of education 
should be based on rhetoric, the use made of Vergil was very 
varied. In matters of theory, numerous instances illustrative 
of principles would naturally be drawn from his works, al- 
ready made familiar through the preliminary courses of educa- 
tion and the habit of the grammarians of setting their pupils 
to examine the force of the various figures and metaphors. In 
the practical part of the subject too, which would receive the 

1 '* BnimTero iam maiore oora dooeat (grammations) tropos omnes, quibus 
praedpae, non poema modo, Bed etiam oratio omatnr, schemata utraque, 
id est figiuras, eto." QuniTix.., L 8. 16. 

* ** Yetexee grammatioi et riietorioam docebant ao mxiltonim de utraque 
arte oommentarii lemntor; Becundnm qoam oonsuetadinem poBteriores 
qnoqae ezistimo, qnanqoam iam discretis professionlbos, nihilominus vel 
retinaisse Tel inBtitaiBse et ipsoe qoaedam genera insiitationom ad elo- 
qnentiam praeparandam at problemata, paraphrases, alloeutiones, ethologias 
atqne alia hoc genus; ne soilioet siooi omnino atqae aridi pueri rhetoiibas 
traderentnr." Sim., De Qramm, et Bhett., 4. 
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most attention in the ordinarj schools, not only were themes 
for declamation taken from his works, but his images and ideas 
and rhetorical expedients were drawn npon, his descriptions 
were imitated, his felicities of expression copied; and such a 
nse of the poet was common from the earliest times among the 
most celebrated orators of the Angastan age, among whom 
Arellins Foscns, one of the nnmerons friends of the elder 
Seneca, was notorious for his frequent adaptations of Yergil, 
made chiefly with a view of gaining favour with Maecenas.' A 
similar use had been made, and was still made, of Homer, 
whom the ancients looked upon as furnishing the earliest monu- 
ments of the oratorical art ; the speeches of his heroes were 
looked npon as masterpieces of rhetoric, even Qnintilian, usually 
so sparse in his praises, breaking into enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of Homeric eloquence.^ And rhetorical qualities were the 
easier to find in Vergil, seeing that he, like all the poets of the 
Augustan era,^ had gone through the regular course of studies 
in grammar and rhetoric. It may be chance, but perhaps it is 
less chance than it seems, that the earliest quotations from 
Yergil with which we are acquainted are made by orators 
contemporary with the poet, who either employ him in their 
compositions or speak of him from the rhetorical point of view.* 
But if the Augustan poets understood how to keep rhetoric 
within due bounds and to save poetry from becoming identi- 
fied with it, this was not the case with their successors, who 
became so subject to the influence of this dominant factor in 
Latin literature that many of them, such as Lucan, Silius 

* ** Solebat antem ex Vergilio Fasous molfca trahere at Maeoenati impat- 
aret.*' Sbnkc, Sua»or.<, 3. 

^ "Hio enim, quemadmodom ex Oceano dioit ipse amniam fontiomque 
cnrsxis initiam oapere, omnibos eloqaentiae partibaB exemplam et ortam 
dedit . . . Nam, at de laadibas, exbortationibos, consolationibos 
taceam, nonne vel nonas liber qao raissa ad Aohillem legatio oontlnetor, 
rel in primo inter daces contentio, Tel diotae in seoando sententiae omnes 
litiam ao oonsilioram explioant artes ? lam similitadines, amplificafciones, 
exempla, digressna, signa reram et argamenfca oeteraqae proband! ao refat- 
andi sunt ita malta at etiam qai de artibos soripsenmt plarimi haram 
reram testimoniom ab boo poeta petant.*' Quintil., x. 1. 16 seqq. 

> The best instance of tbe care devoted by these poets to the stadj of 
rhetoric is famisbed by the Heroides of Ovid. 

« Vide the passages of Seneca the Elder quoted on p. 12. 
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Italicns, Yalerins Flacoos and Statias, are merely oratoi'S in 
verse. And this rapprochenierU between poetry and rhetoric 
naturally led to an interchange of materials between the two. 
Poetry, gaided by the bad taste which dominated poets and 
orators alike, proceeded to avail itself of all the machinery of 
rhetoric ; while eloquence, confined to themes bare of any sub- 
jective interest and abandoning logic in favour of the mere 
graces of style, placed the orator in the same position as 
the poet, perversely giving to an art which is essentially 
practical that character of idealism which belongs properly 
to poetry alone. Those who had to declaim, often extempor- 
aneously, on puerile and fictitious subjects were compelled 
to conceal the lack of interest they felt in their material by a 
recourse to poetical imagery; and this abuse became greater 
and greater, the more that the public grew to admire what was 
bombastic and affected.'^ The form of poetry best adapted for 
such a class of writers was naturally the epic, both as being 
the least subjective and also as affording the greatest variety 
of rhetorical situations. For rhetorical no less than poetical 
qualities, Vergil was looked upon as second only to Homer 
among poets, a view which Quintilian also approves, though he 
is not in favour of an immoderate use of the poets on the part 
of an orator, and describes Lucan's want of poetical feeling 
by saying he is fitter for orators to imitate than for poets.® 
Evidently Vergil was largely studied by the rhetoricians of that 
period, as we may learn from the fact that the rhetorician-poet 
Annius Florus at the beginning of the second century, like 
Macrobius subsequently, devoted a special treatise to a discus- 

^ We have a Bpecimen of the sort of compositions which were admired at 
the CapitoUne contest instituted by Domitian in the inscription on the 
recently discovered tombstone of Q. Salpioins Mazimns, a boy of twelve 
years of age, who distinguished himself by improvislDg the Greek verses 
which appear there. They are pare rhetoric both in subject and tone ; 
there is nothing poetical about them except that they are written in verse. 
Vide YisooNTX, II Sepolcro di Q. Sulpicio Mastimo, Boma, 1871. 

* **XJt dicam quod sentio, magis oratoribas qoam poetis imitandos.** 
z. 1, 90. Orators are recommended to study him, as well as Vergil and 
Horace, also in the De Oratoribm, 20 : ** ezigitar enim iam ab oratore etiam 
poeiicos decor, non Acci ant Pacuvi vetemo iaqninatus, sed ez Horati et 
Vergili et Luoani sacrano prolatos.*' 
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j sion of the question whether Vergil were reallj orator or 

Ijjpet.* The authority of Cicero was natxirally great in the 

rhetorical schools, but that of Vergil was so pre-eminent that, 

as the author of the dialogue De Oratonbus says, it would have 

been easier to find a detractor of Cicero than one of Vergil.^^ 

It was the fortune of Vergil to be always on the crest of the 
wave, whether the cuirent that carried him along the ages 
ynm clear or turbid. Seneca, who strove to wed the worst 
extravagances of rhetoric with philosophy, and yet, in spite of 
all his failings, startles us with his genius, quotes no author so 
often as Vergil, for whom he has the deepest veneration,*^ and 
whom his father had known personally. Vergil satisfied the 
rhetoricians, and he satisfied also those who were opposed to the 
rhetorical tendencies of the times ; he satisfied Qnintilian,^' 
who tried in vain to bring back good taste in matters of style, 
he satisfied the author of the De Oratoribus^ and, if he be not 
the same, he satisfied Tacitus also, a man who was great in his 
contempt for the schools and the popular taste, but yet shows 
in his works frequent traces of having studied the Mantuan 
poet.*' But the universality of this admiration becomes even 
more striking, when we encounter, as we shortly do, a reaction 
un&vourable to the Augustan poets and observe how none the 
less the fame of Vergil and of certain of his contemporaries 
suffers no harm thereby. 

Among the various artifices to which rhetoricians had 
recourse in their desire to satisfy the universal craving for 
novelty, was that of endeavouring to give their compositions 

* VergiUut orator cm poeta. Of this work only a fragment of the begin- 
ning has been presenred; this was first published by Bttbohl and then 
reprodaoed by Jahn in his Flobus. (Leip., 1852.} 

^® ** Flares hodie reperies qui Ciceronis glonam quam qni Yergili de- 
traoteni" De OratU, 12. 

^^ He expresses this veneration with enthusiasm : *' Olamat eeoe maximos 
rates et velat diyino ore instinctos salutare carmen oanit ; optima quaeque 
dies, etc." Dial., x. {de hrev, viU) 9, 2. Blsewhere he says : ** Homems et 
Vergilius tarn bene de hamano genere meriti." DidL, xi. (ad Polyh, de eon- 
solot.) 8, 2; " Vir disertissimus." Dial., viii. 1. 

1* ** Aactor eminentiBaimos,*' L 10, 10 ; *' acerrimi indicii,*' Till. 8, 24 ; 
** poesis ab Homero et Vergilio tantnm fastigimn aooepit," xii. 11. 26. 

^' Op., besides the remarks of Ebnbsti on the subject, the parallels adduced 
by DbIobb, Syntax tmd Styl dee Tadtut, Leip., 1868. 
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a grand and seyere character by making them tortnons and 
obscnre. To write simply and clearly would have seemed to 
many then, as it woald seem to some too at the present day, 
an act of high treason against the laws of eloquence. A 
rhetorician kept saying to his pnpil, who brought him an exer- 
cise, " Darker, darker I " The pupil made it darker, till at 
length his master exclaimed, "Bravo, now it will do; even I 
cannot understand a word of it." ** This species of affectation, 
which strove to make an impression by an appearance of 
profound erudition, led naturally to the use of unusual and 
obsolete words, withjt consequent reaction in favour of the pre- 
Augustan writers. L The Latin language had been formed by a 
r^ series of experime nts^ hence even after a final style had been 
^•tGscovered both for prose and poetry, those earlier writers, who 
had contributed towards this discovery without actually attain- 
ing to it, were clearly entitled to a certain amount of respect. 
But in addition to their intrinsic worth, which gave these early 
poets and prose authors a certain claim to admiration, there 
was a theoretical tradition which kept their authority alive ; for 
the whole of that science of grammar and philology which was 
so essential to a writer, even in later times, was almost entirely 
based on these ancient authors; and hence the grammarians, 
to whom every writer would be indebted for his education, had 
perpetual occasion to refer to the ancient literature. The new 
literary tendency, due to the influence of Cicero and Vergil, 
offered, it is true, in the models it provided, a large wealth 
of choice phrases, but it was a wealth which was hard for those 
to employ judiciously who did not combine with the purely 
mechanical rules of grammar and rhetoric a natural refinement 
of taste. In an epoch when philological erudition was ad- 
mired and even required by the public, an epoch too in which 
a large part of the literary treasure of the nation consisted 
of early authors who were admittedly imperfect, it was easy 
for the taste of a writer to be at fault in the choice of his 
models. An old-fashioned style has often a force of its own,^^ 

" QuntTiL., viii 2. 12 seqq. 

IB •• Propriis (verbis) dignitatem dat antiqoitas. Namqne et sanctiorem 
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and may well be nsefnl for rhetorical purposes ; but to employ 
it without falling into grave errors requires a refinement of 
artistic feeling which is accorded to very few.^^ There were, 
it is true, even in the best period of Latin literature, certain 
grammarians and writers who affected an antiquated style. 
Caesar ^^ already blames this propensity, as did Horace and 
Yergil,^^ no less than Seneca, Quintilian and others in later 
times. But the excellency of both prose and poetry in the 
Augustan age and the general good taste prevailing at the time 
prevented this movement in favour of antiquity from gaining 
any considerable proportions. In the age of the Antonines 
however, when literature was less concerned with matter than 
with manner, the tendency becomes more evident. The Greek 
propensities of several of the emperors, the affection shown, 
especially by Hadrian, for certain products of the Alexandnan 
school, the admiration for everything that was pompous, mys- 
terious, and foreign which prevailed in this age, so favourable 
for charlatans of every kind, and the need of supplying by 
artificial means the lack of creative power, induced many to 
have recourse to archaisms and unusual expressions with the 
object of giving apparent force and weight to empty and ver- 
bose phrases. 

The best known representative of this tendency is the Cicero 
of the period, M. Cornelius Fronto, the tutor of M. Aurelius 
and L. Verus, a past-master in every kind of pedantry, who 
taught that one should go hunting up *insperata atque inopi- 
nata verba ' and try to give one's diction a certain tinge of an- 
tiquity (colorem vetusoulum appingere). He, as far as one can 
judge from his remains, made very little use of the Augustan 
poets in his studies of style and language. Here and there 
in his writings appears an occasional reminiscence of Vergil or 

et magis admirabilem laoiunt orationem ; quibos non quilibet faexit osnrus.*' 
Quninii., viii. 8. 24. 

M ••Odioea cora; nam et eoilibet lacilis, et hoe pessuna quod xei stad- 
iosuB non verba rebas aptabit, sed ree exirinseons aroesset quibus haeo 
verba oonveniant.** Quimtil., '?iii. 3, 80. 

17 " Tanqnam scopolom sio fugias inaaditum atque insolens verbum." 
Ap. Gbll., i. 10. 4. 

18 CatalecU, 2. 
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Horace, bnfc these are clearly dae to the influence of his early 
education.** Vergil is scarcely quoted by him at all,^ and of 
Horace he merely speaks as " poeta memorabilis." ** Fronto 
was the head of a school of considerable importance and left 
behind him a certain rhetorical tradition which was of par- 
ticalar weight in Ganl.^ But his inflnence was practically 
confined to the narrow field of purely rhetorical prose, and 
there are not many distinct traces of it in those writers who 
have come down to us. Moreover, it seems possible to infer 
from certain indications that several of Fronto's disciples did 
not follow their master rigorously in his estimate of the Augup- 
tan poets. Thus, in the very circle itself of Fronto's friends 
and admirers, there were several who not only made use of 
Yergil in their grammatical studies, but even devoted special 
treatises to him, as for instance Sulpicius ApoUinaris, the tutor 
of Pertinax, who prefixed to an edition of the Aeneid the three 
famous distichs on the subject of Vergil's dying request that 
his work should be burnt, and composed too the arguments in 
verse to the various books, which have also been preserved.*' 

'* Cp. HxBz, RenaUtance und Rococo, not. 76. The work entitled Quad- 
riga, ifu excmpla elocuUonum ex Vergilio, SalhuHo, Terentio, Cicerone, was 
formerly attributed to Fbonto, but it bas now been establbhed that it is by 
ABusuNirs Mesriub. Cp. Tbutfel, J 427, 4. 

•0 In GiLLius, ii. 26. 1. 

>i "Plane multom mihi ftioetianun eontalH istio Horatius FlaooDs, 
memorabilis poeta, mihiqae propter Maecenatem et Maecenatianos hortos 
meos non alienos." Ad Cae$,, iL 1. The poets whose works his imperial 
papil read were Plantns, Acoios, Lucretius and Ennins. " Aot te Planto 
expolires, ant. Aocio expleres, aut Luoretio delenires, aut Ennio inoenderes.** 
Ve feriii Alsientilnu, 8, p. 224 (ed. Dn Bixu). The opposite school, to which 
Qaintilian and the author of the De Oratoribui belonged, read Vergil, 
Horace and Lucan. Cp. Dial, de Oratt., 20. 

** Most of the writers who admire Fronto come from (Hul ; such are 
Ausonius, Claudius Momertus. Eumenias, and Sidonius. The grammarian 
Consentius, who cites Fronto {Exih, y. ft88), also comes from GauL Leo, the 
counsellor of Eurich, King of the GoUis, boasted of his descent from Fronto. 
To him wrote his friend Sidonius, ** Suspende perorandi illud quoque oele- 
berrimum flumen quod non solum gentilitium sed domesticum tibi, quodque 
in tuum pectus per succiduas aetates ab atavo Frontone transfunditnr.*' 
(Smoii., Bp,, viii. 8). Fronto was also admired by his fellow-oountrymen in 
Africa, as we learn from Minucius Felix and Mareianus Capella, but his 
chief eulogist, after his contemporary Gellius, is Sidonius, who admires 
principally his ** graritas.'* 

*' DoMAT., Viu Verg,, p. 68. The last of the three distichs is noteworthy 
for its emphasis : — 
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Anyhow, it ia quite clear tliat the moyement originated by 
Fronto had only a limited inflaence, and that in pnrely literary 
circles, and did not in any way affect the common schools, 
which were nnder the Empire the main edncational institutions. 
In these the authority of Yergil remained unimpaired and ran 
no risk of being supplanted by that of Ennius, Lucilius or 
Lucretius, however much the influence of Fronto might be 
exercised on their behalf. 

As a matter of fact, this reaction in favour of the ancients 
was not confined to Fronto and his school, and Fronto's excesses 
in this direction appeared rather in his method of teaching and 
his choice of examples than in his literary style, for others, 
who were less well-known, carried this affectation to much 
greater lengths. But in his methods Fronto went far beyond 
even those who on the whole shared his tastes ; for before him 
the most ardent admirers of the ancient literature had not 
dreamt of daring to dethrone Yergil. 

A work which throws much light on the literary ideas of 
this period and on the tendencies of contemporary studies is the 
work of Aulus Gellius. Gellius was not a disciple of Fronto ; 
as a grammarian he can hardly be said to have belonged to one 
school more than to another.** He seems to have been just an 
erudite dilettante, who made a collection, both from books and 
from various learned circles that he frequented, of views on all 
manner of subjects; his chief researches, however, are con- 
cerned with the history of the language, and everything which 
had to do with the meaning and usage of words seems to have 
had a special interest for him.*' He is a sort of philological 
antiquarian, and hence his extreme veneration for the old 

** Infelix gemino eeddit prope Pergamon igni, 
et paene est alio Troia oremata logo.'* 

The Perioohae attributed, ia all probability rightly, to Solpicias are in the 
Anth, Lat., No. 658 [ed. Btssx). Sulpidns also discussed Yergil in his 
letters (op. Geiji., ii 16. 8 seqq.). For his relations with Fronto, vide Okll., 
xix. 18. 1. 

^ I cannot bring myself to accept the contrary tIcw maintained by Hbbtz 
and accepted by Kbbtsoricbb in his De auctoribut Aul, Oellii grammaticUt 
p. 8 seq. 

** ** Bi Ubro ^^.eli Melissi) titulos est ingentis ouiTisdam illecebrae ad 
legendum ; soriptus qoippe est, De loquendi proprUtate^" xviii 6. 8. 
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writers of the republic, and his contempt for the grammarians 
of the Empire,*® not excepting the famous Verrius Flaccus.^ 
jHe does not so mnch as mention Tacitns or Qnintilian, and, 
/like Fronto, he savagely attacks Seneca,^ not merely for his 
/; mistakes in style and language, bnt also becanse he speaks 
./ mockingly of those searchers after archaisms who made a stndy 
/ of the early poets. Hence Gellins moves in the same atmo- 
sphere as Fronto, of whom he speaks with enthusiasm, and has 
much in common with him; but yet, thongh his style and 
langnage show evident traces of his antiquarian tendencies, he 
is mnch too independent of Fronto to be called an actnal 
follower of his.** While on this subject, it is worth noticing a 
chapter in which Gellius refers without disapproval to certo.in 
sayings of Favorinus in which the latter deprecates the use of 
archaisms.^ But the most important point for us in this work, 
which is such a precious document for the literary life of the 
epoch, is the regular use which is made of Yergil. 

In the work of Gellius, Vergil appears as an authority of 
great weight in all questions of language, of usage and of 
elegance ;^^ and in these matters, which are Gellius' proper 
sphere, Yergil is not only cited as an authority, bnt is also 
defended against the attacks of certain grammarians of the 
previous century,'* such as Hyginus aiid Annaeus Comutus, 
who are censured in no measured terms.'* Only rarely is it 

s0 <« Isti noyioii semidooti,** xtL 7. 18 ; *' turba grammaiioorum novioia/* 
xL 1. 5. Cp. too xviL 2. 15. 

^ ** Com pace carnqne venia istomm, si qui sunt, qai Verri Flaoci auotor* 
itate eapiontor,** xvii. 6, 5. 

^ He even oalla him ** ineptus atqne insnbidas homo/* xiL 2. 11. 

M I cannot agree here with Bbrnhabdt (p. 872). Fronto is an orator and 
his school is strictly an oratorical one, and one cannot expect to find 
Frontoniani except among orators. One need not think of Fronto to explain 
certain peculiarities in the style of Gtollius. 

80 «• Vive moribos praeteritis, loqnere verbis praesentibos/* i. 250 seq. 

81 <« Poeta verbomm diligentissimns/* ii. 26. 11 ; ** elegantissimos poeta/' 
XX. 1. 54 ; ** moltae antiqaitatis hominem sine ostentationis odio peritum/* 
v. 12, 18. 

*s ** Grammatioi aetatis snperioris hand sane indocti neque ignobiles," 
ii. 6. 1. 

s> ** Insnlsa et odiosa soratatio," (he is speaking of a qoibbling criticism 
of Annaeus Oomutos) ix. 10. 5 ; *< sed Hyginus nimis hercle ineptus fait 
com, etc.," vii. 6, 5. 
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admitted that a word has been improperly or infelicitonslj used 
by Vergil.^ Certain criticisms dealing with questions of fact, 
or with contradictions and inconseqnences in the story, are 
repeated, and yarioos explanations quoted for what they are 
worth ; bnt all this is confined to minnti®, and even when snch 
a subject as Vergil's art is discussed, the question is never 
regarded from a broad point of view. The discussion is re- 
stricted to certain parallels between Vergil and various Qreek 
poets, and even so only in the matter of individual passages. 
In some cases Vergil's imitation is regarded as felicitous, 
in others as the reverse | passages are quoted in which he is 
inferior to Homer J^FavSrinus compares Vergil's description 
of Etna with thafof Pindar (Pyth. I.), and finds it much less 
perfect,^ in which he is doubtless right. But the reasons he 
adduces are of little weight; he merely compares expression 
with expression without going at all below the surface or 
considering the different requirements of two such different 
branches of poetry as the epic and the lyric. The criticism of 
the age was not capable of this ; and if at times it shows itself 
sufficiently independent to find fault with a writer of author- 
ity, its strictures are confined to externals and to that formal 
part of literature which was all that the literary mind of the 
period was able to appreciate. 

It was the fashion at this time for grammarians to give 
s^nces at which they displayed their learning, and there was 
always a public eager to listen to them. When Gellius was at 
Brundisium, one of these grammarians was giving a specimen 
of his accomplishments by reading the Seventh Book of the 
Aeneid and offering to answer any qnestions on it. His read- 
ing was barbarous and he gave a ridiculous answer to a ques- 
tion which Gellius put.'® Such charlatans are often mentioned 
in the Noctes Atticae. One thing however is clear from this, 

^ Onoe the charge is introdnoed by '* eziBtimatar ** (z. 29. 4) ; in another 
place however it is distinctly admitted (i. 22. 12). 

^ ** Ut Pindaro quoque, qui nimis opima pingaiqoe esse faonndia existim- 
atus est, insolentior hoc qaidem in loco tamidiorqne sit . • . Audite 
nunc Yergili Tersos, quos inohoasae eum verios dizerim quam feoisse, etc'' 
zviL 10. 8 seqq. 

^ ** Of es bidentes dictae qnod daos tantnm dentes habeant/* zyI. 6. 9. 
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and that is the freqaent use made of Yergil by grammarians, 
from the highest to the lowest. There were some, it is true, 
who preferred Lncilins to Horace, and Ennins or Lncretins to 
Vergil, but they were exceptions.®^ One of the chief of these 
latter was the Emperor Hadrian;^ but his admiration for 
Ennius did not prevent his consulting the Sortes Vergilianae, 
and frequently quoting lines from Vergil.^ The way in which 
Gellius speaks of a would-be Ennianistes, who read Ennius in 
the amphitheatre at Puteoli, shows clearly that the practice 
was an unusual one. Martial too, who belonged to no special 
literary clique and may be taken as a representative of common 
contemporary feeling on questions of literature, was sure of 
the approbation of the majority when he blamed the Romans 
for continuing to read Ennius after they had Yergil, or when, 
in a pungent epigram, he satirised one of those pedants who 
neglected Yergil for the unintelligible Helvius Ginna.^ In 
fact, the grammarians as a whole deplore the small amount of 
study bestowed on the ancient writers.** 
Yergil moreover, of all the Augustan poets, was the one 

** **Illi qui Lnoiliam pro Horatio et Lacretiom pro VergHio legnnt 
. . . qaos more prisco apud iadicem fabnlantes non auditores seqaontur, 
non populns audit, viz deniqne litigator perpetitor.*' Dial, de Oratt.t 28. 

^ "Cioeroni Catonem, Yergillo Enniom, Sallostio OoeUum praetolit, 
eademqae iactatione de Homero ao Platone iadioaTit.*' Spabtiah., Hadrian,, 
16. 

M Spabtian., Hadrian., 2: "quoB versuB (Aen.,Yi, 869 seqq.) cam aliqoando 
in horto Bpatians eantitaret." Spabtian., L. Ver., 4. L. Yeros, who used to 
admire Ovid and Apidtis to the extent of taking them to bed with him, 
oould find no better way of expressing his appreciation of Martial than that 
of calling him his Yergil. Spabtum., L. Ver,, 5. 

«o <t Ennius est lectos, salvo tibi, Boma, Marone." 

Mabt., v. 10. 7. 
** Soribere te, quae viz intelligat ipse Modestos 
et viz Glaranus, quid, rogo, Sexte, invat ? 
noo leotore tms opus est, sed ApoUine, libns; 

iudioe te, maior Oinna Marone fait, 
sio tna laudentur ; sane mea caimina, Sexte, 
grammatiois placeant et sine grammaticis.** 

In., X. 21. 
41 t« Legerat (Probus) in provinoia quosdam veteres libellos apud ffram- 
matiBtam dnrante adhuo ibi antiqaorum memoria, neodom omnmo abolita 
sicut Bomae; . . . qnamvis omnes oontemni magisque opprobrio 
legentibns quam gloriae et fraetui esse animadverteret.** Bubt., De Chramm. 
et RkeU., 24. 
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whom the loxg^^jg^ag^qnity found most to their taste. In the 
Noctes Atttc5eHte autnors most frequently cited are Eunius, 
Laberius, Plautus, Caesar, Cicero, Lucilius, Nigidius Figulus, 
Cato, Sallust, Varro, and Vergil.** Thus the authority of 
Vergil in matters of grammar and philology is put on a level 
with that of the writers of the republic. Of the other Augustan 
poets, Horaoe alone is quoted more than once. A similar 
tendency is apparent in the already-mentioned work of Nonius ; 
here the chief authority is Vergil, then, after a long interval, 
comes Cicero, then Plautus, then Varro, and then in succession 
Lucilius, Terence, Accius, Afranius, Ennius and Lucretius, 
Sallust, Paouvius, Pomponius, Caecilius, Naevius, Novius, Tur- 
pilius, Titinius, Laberius, Livius Andronicus, etc. Quotations 
from any Augustan poet, or indeed from any writer of the 
Empire, except Vergil, are very rare in Nonius. Li addition 
however to the other causes which led Vergil to be regarded 
as a supreme authority in matters of grammar, there was a 
special reason for this association of him with the writers of an 
epoch from which his art was in reality quite distinct. "TBfgil 
was the only one of the Augustan poets who understood how to 
use antiquated words without seeming affected; without any 
contingent loss, his poetry gave evident signs of a careful study 
of the early Latin writers. Hence he was able to satisfy two 
opposite tastes, not only that of men of the modem school, like 
Seneca, who were the very opposites of Fronto and Gellius, but 
also that of the philological antiquaries, who were ready to give 
him, on account of his archaisms, a high place among those 
" hircosi " from whom his art was really so very far separated. 
Quintilian, when commenting on the difficulty of using anti- 
quated words with effect, makes special mention of Vergil's 
success in this respect, and says that he was the only man who 
ever knew how to do it** Seneca believed that he introduced 

^* In a disoussion with a second-rate grammarian, the authorities dted 
are Plaatus, Sallust, Ennius and Vergil (vi. 17). In another place a quack- 
grammarian sajB to Gellius, ** Si quid ex Vergilio, Plauto, Ennio quaerere 
babes, qoaeras licet." (xx. 10. 2.) 

43 "Eoque omamento aoerrimi iudicii P. Vergilios uniee est usus," viii. B. 
24 ; •* Yetustatis, cuius amator unice Yergilius fuit," ix. 8. 14 ; " Vergilius 
amantissimus yetustatis," i. 7. 16. 
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this archaic element into his poetry to please the 'popnlas 
Ennianns';^ bnt sach a jndgpnent ooald hardly be tme of 
a writer of Vergil's exquisite taste, and was probably generated 
by Seneca's admiration for the Angnstan writer conpled with 
his contempt for the early literatore. For Vergil himself still 
belonged to this ' populns Ennianas,' only he was artist enough 
to know to what extent he ooght to make nse of Ennins and 
the other ancient writers ; and he knew it better than Horace, 
who was more capable in this respect of formalating the rules 
which a writer should follow ** than of following them himself. 
In fact, Vergil's reputation did not snfEer in the least from 
that reaction which took place in a certain department of 
literature, however little he might enjoy the sympathy of 
Fronto. The vitality of his fame was too great to be injured 
by any temporary indiscretion, however important. In the 
century which admired Apuleius, a man of great talent, no 
doubt, but one who makes himself ridiculous and impossible as 
a writer by the affectation and barbarity of his diction, in the 
century which set up a statue to him and listened with admir- 
ation to this new Latin produced by a set of Africans, it might 
well have been expected that the language of Vergil would 
appear weak, enervated, and insipid. Yet so great was his 
reputation and so great the authority which, thanks to the 
famous scholars of the preceding generation, he had acquired, 
that, in the midst of this triumph of degraded taste, his irresis- 
tible prestige and his inseparable connection with general edu- 
cation preserved his fame undiminished. In the schools of the 
grammarians and rhetoricians, and among all classes, whatever 
their various degrees of culture, he continued to be an object 
of veneration, and we see him growing constantly greater and 
greater throughout that decay of Latin literature which be- 
came more and more rapid from the reign of Marcus Aurelius 
onwards. 



44 ** Yergilias qaoque noster non ex alia causa doros qaosdam versas 
et enormes et aliqaid supra mensuram trahentes inteiposnit, qnazn at 
Eunianns popolas agnosoeret in novo oannine aliquid antiqaitatis.** In 
GsLUUB, zii. 2. 

^ EpUt., ii 1. 64 seqq. 
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Bnt though his fame did not diminish, and though he kept 
his original place among the great names of antiqnitj, it was 
inevitable that, in the altered conditions of the intellectnal 
environment through which he passed, the nature of his repu- 
tation should undergo a certain degree of change. True poetical 
creations were as entirely wanting in this epoch of Latin liter- 
ature as they were in the epochs which followed. Rhetoric 
had taken the place of poetry, and this was kept alive merely 
by virtue of its imitation of the older models, among whom 
Vergil occupied the highest place. And here may be noticed 
an essential difference in the respective influences of Vergil and 
Homer 4^Homer exercised an influence over theJ[ijgi|^.4'Sj;^talifc- 
ment^ j^^ftoUc »HPPt^ ai^d art, of which he was merely the first 
representative, with whom all successive productions were 
naturally connected by the most intimate organic ties ; the 
influence, on the other hand, of Vergil on the moribund Latin 
poetry of the ages subsequent to him was a purely formal and 
external one^ for that poetry was a poetry of form rather than 
of substance^/ But however careful might be the study of the 
poet, and^'Cowever close the imitation of his language and style, 
it could not serve to bridge over the immense gulf that existed 
between the Augustan writers and their successors in their 
appreciation of poetry ; and yet the public of their time listened 
to these later poets with enthusiasm. So far was this the case 
that it seems hard to believe that the audiences that applauded 
Statins ^ can have had any true understanding of Vei^, and 
did not rather read into the works of the Augustan writer that 
false and degraded taste which led them to admire his pompous 
and bombastic imitator. 

Without doubt the fame of Vergil was far beyond the com- 
pr ehension of this later age, and h is traditional gr e atness was so 
far misund erstopd ^ t^ 1aa/I t/i Ina hAiTig yflfmWJpH i^ji-^ ^:^^ 
nigh superstitious veneration . Already under the Ajitonines we 

49 «« Curritor ad yoeem iacundam et carmen amicae 
Tbebaidos, laetam com feoit StatiiiB nrbem, 
promisitqae diem ; tanta dnloedine oaptos 
afficit ille aoimos tantaqne Ubidine Tulgi 
aucUtur." 

IvTBNAL, Tii. 82 seqq. 
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find the cnstom, practised eyen by the emperor, of enqairing 
the future by opening at random a volume of Vergil ; these so- 
called ' sortes Vergilianae * were oonsalted by Hadrian no less 
I than by many of his snccessors, and continued popular through- 
\ out the middle ages. This practice shows not only the im- 
j mense popularity of Vergil, but also the yeneration with which 
I he was regarded; for such powers of prophecy were only 
/ ascribed to books which were venerated because of their sacred 
I character or on account of the extraordinary wisdom they were 
/ supposed to contain, such as Homer, the Sibylline books, and, at 
/ a later period, the Bible>^ If at one time the madman Cali- 
gula, to show his contempt for everyone, proposed to remove 
from the libraries the works and the busts of Vergil,*® two 
centuries later Alexander Severus called Vergil the Plato of 
poets, and put his bust in a special * lararium ' with those of 
Achilles and certain other heroes and writers.** But long 
before this the enthusiasm of certain poets had well-nigh dei- 
fied Vergil. Silius Italicus used to celebrate his birthday 
every year, visiting his tomb as if it were a temple;**^ as a 
temple the Neapolitan Statins too used to regard it.^^ Martial 

^7 Cp. Hiit, lit. de la France, ill. p. 11 seqq., and the ooriouB passage in 
BiBBLiiB, ill. 10 seqq. 

^ ** Sed e( Yergili ao Titi LItI soripta et imagines paalam abf ait qoin ex 
omnibus bibliotheois amoyeret, quorom alteram at nollios ingeni mini- 
maeqae dootriaae, alteram at yerbosam in historia negligenteaiqae carp- 
ebat." SuBT.. iy. 84. 

** ** Vei^om aatem Platonem poetamm yoeabat, eiasqae imaginem cam 
Oiceronis simalacro in secando lanirio habait, abi et AohiUis et magnoram 
yirorom.'* Lampsid., Alex, Sev,, 80. 

^ ** Qaas (imagines) non habebat modo, yeram etiam yenerabatar, Yergili 
ante omnes, caias natalem religiosias qaam saxmi celebrabat, Neapoli 
mazime, abi monimentam eius adire at templom solebat.'' Plim., EpUt., 
uL 7. 8. This yeneration for YergHj which seems to haye been iJmost a 
monomania with Silias Italicas, is oonfirmed too by seyeral epigrams of 
Martial (yii. 68 ; zi. 48, 49). Oomatas dedicated a work of his on Vergil 
to Silias : " Annaeiu Oomutui ad ItaUcum de VergiUo" Ohabis., p. 100, op. 
p. 102 (ed. Kul). 

fti ** Maroneiqae sedens in margine templi 
somo animam et magni tamolis aooanto magistri.*' 

SxAT., 8Uv., iy. 4. 64. 

** nee ta diyinam Aeneida tenta 
sed longe sequere et yestigia semper adora." 

Id., Theb., xii. 816. 
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speaks of the Ides of October as sacred to Yergil, just as those 
of August were sacred to Hecate or those of May to Mercury.^* 
Vergil was then already the saint of poets; and, of all the 
apotheoses of the Roman empire, this deification of Yergil, 
thongh ill-defined in its origin and exaggerated in its effects, 
was, without donbt, the only one inspired by a really generous 
sentiment. 

** ** Maiae Merearinm ereastis IdiiB, 
Angostis redit Idibns Diana, 
OotobreB Haro oonseoraTit Idas. 
Idas saepe colas et has et illas 
qui magni oelebras Maionis Idns.'* 

Mabt., zii. 67. 

Martial is full of enthusiasm lor Yergil, whom he calls magnam (iy. 14), . 
sommum (zii. 4), immenflnm fxiy. 186), aetemum (zi. 52). The idea as to 4 
the Ides ox October occurs agam in Ausonios (Idyll, t. 23). 

•' Sextiles Hecate Latonia vindioat Idas, 
Mercurius Maias superorum adiunotas honori, 
Octobres olim genitns Maro dedioat Idus.'* 
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CHAPTER V 

The yicissitades which Latin literature underwent during the 
3rd and 4fch centuries are known to all. With a court and 
public entirely dominated by the military element, where any 
slave or barbarian who had inQuence with the ignorant soldiery 
could ascend the throne of the Caesars, literature could hardly 
be in a flourishing condition. Under such circumstances too 
it was inevitable that literature should grow less and less in 
touch with the general public, and become confined to a class 
of persons whose sole inspiration, as well as their sole audience, 
was in the schools. One result of this divorce between litera- 
ture and general contemporary thought was that the difference 
between the written and spoken language became steadily more 
sensible, and thus the Latin of the common people came more 
and more to the front ; hence tbe position of the grammarian 
grew to be a far less exalted one, and it soon sufficed if he 
could teach his pupils to write simply correctly. Nor was 
the productive power of the grammarians of these centuries 
of decadence out of proportion to the quality of their pupils* 
requirements; for, while rich enough in quantity, it was ex- 
tremely poor in originality. In the field of grammatical 
studies, as in every other, there is apparent a quite extra- 
ordinary poverty of ideas ; no one dares to move a step without 
supporting himself on some earlier authority. Just as every 
work of art during this period is a mere unintelligent imita- 
tion, so every learned or scientific work is a mere unintelligent 
compilation or compendium. Culture, being forced to live an 
artificial and restricted life, was already beginning to abandon 
everything tbat seemed superfluous, and was looking out for 
short cuts and showing a great desire for reducing everything 
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to the smallest possible compass. In sncb compendia and com- 
pilations, intended to spare the reader the trouble of stadjing 
a nnmber of authors, this age of the decadence is remarkably 
rich, and bj far the greater part of the grammatical works 
which have been preserved belong to this class. As was only 
to be expected, under this process of compilation many of the 
earlier works were lost for ever. The emperors still sometimes 
patronised grammarians, as they did philosophers and rhe- 
toricians, but it was merely as a luxnry or from caprice, or 
sometimes even from cowardice, out of fear of what they might 
write, as was said to be the case with Alexander Severus.^ 
The imperial baste moreover, when it was literary, was gene- 
rally more in sympathy with Greek, and was not of a kind 
to exercise a beneficent influence ; on the contrary, it tended 
rather to encourage what was futile and vain. Thus Gtet\ \ 
who wished to appear a patron of the alphabet by ordering I 
dinners all the dishes of which began with a certain letter, 
used also to amuse himself now and then by inviting gram- 
marians to submit to him lists of words expressive of the 
cries of various animals.* 

After the time of Alexander Sever us, who, in spite of his 
Greek proclivities, yet venerated Vergil (though perhaps rather 
as philosopher than poet) in the way we have seen, the study 
of letters became almost entirely foreign to the palace of the 
Caesars. The old imperial tradition was completely destroyed, 
and among the various usurpers who held or fought for the i 
chief power, such a man as Gordian the Elder* was quite an * 
exception. From this time onward we find the soldier, as such, * 
directly contrasted with the man of letters, which had never | 
been the case formerly ; and this fact could not fail to make I 
literary studies unpopular, even with those who had received j 
a certain amount of education. The writers of the ' Historia ' 
Augusta,' who describe the events of their time just as they 

1 •• AmsTit UtteratoB hominee, vehementer eos etiam reforinidans ne quid 
de Bd asperom Beriborent.*' Lahpbid., Alex, Sev.^ 8. 

* Spabtun., Anttmin, Oeta, 5. 

' ** Hio enim vita venerabilis, oum Platone semper, com Aristotele, oom 
Tullio, oxmi Yergilio ceterisqae yeteribus agens, etc." Oapitolim, Qordian, 7. 
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aotaalljr were, without any attempt at embellisliment, give ns 
a good idea of the general intellectnal level of the time, 
especially in political and military circles. Thus Yopiscus 
wonders that his grandfather, in describing the assassination 
of Aper, should have attributed to the murdei*er Diocletian 
the words, ' gloriare Aper Aeneae magni dextra cadis ' ; 'for 
this,' he says, * in a soldier, seems to me marvellous, though I 
know that many people are accustomed to cite passages from 
the comedians and the other poets, both Greek and Latin.' ^ 
At the end of the second century Clodius Albinus, though by 
no means fond of learning, had studied Vergil at school as a 
boy, though his study of the poet had only given him an oppor- 
tunity of displaying his military instincts.^ But in spite of 
everything Yergilian reminiscences are common, even among 
these classes ; for a large number of Yergilian lines had come 
to be regarded almost as proverbs, and, thanks to the school 
and the theatre, well-nigh every one had some knowledge of the 
Aeneid. Thus quotations from Yergil, made a propos of political 
events, are not only met with in the case of Gordian the Elder, 
who was a man of culture,® but they occur in a letter of Dia- 
dumenns to his father Macrinus,^ and in one of Tetricus the 
Elder to Aurelian.^ Under Alexander Severus, lulius Crispua, 
tribune of the Praetorians, expressed his displeasure in a Yer- 
gUian quotation which proved fatal to him.® A pun in praise 
ot Diadumenus and at the expense of Macrinus, which went 
the round of the circus, consisted of two half-lines of Yergil ; ^® 

* Yonso., Numerian,, 18. 

i «• Omnem i^oeritiam in Afrioa tnuiMgit, eraditns litteris Graeois et 
Lotinis medioenter, qaod esset animi iom inde miliiaris et superbL Fertnr 
in seholis laepifliime eantasse inter p«enilo8, * Arma amens eapio neo sat 
ntioniB in annis.' *' {Aen., ii. 814.) Gapitolin., Clod. Alb., 5. 

* *< Oantabat praeterea venas aenex, cam Gordianom filinm vidisset, hot 
saepiasiiiie, 'Ostendent terns bono tantum fata, etc'" {Aen., vi 870.) 
GAFtTOLm., Oord. htn., 30. 

V «* Si te nulla movent, etc." {Aen., iv. 272). Lampbid., Ant. Diadum., 8. 

* **Ter8a8 deni^ae illius fertnr, quern statim ad Anrellanam soripserat : 
* Bripe me hii, invicte, malis* " {Aen., vi. 865). Tbbb. Poll., Trig, lyrartn., 24. 

* ** i6o Awdpat T^ iri^wQt^ drixretwewt 'IoO\u» Kplawim x'^^X'*^'''^^ ^^ 
iofn^fiwf^ iri dx9€^9€U rj roQ roKifiov nuc^n ivot n roO Mdpwos rod 
rotirrta Tope^iylaro, iw if k.t.X.** ^Aen.,ji. 871). Diow OiM., 76. 10. 

1^ **EgregiQ8 forma iavenit, dignos eoi pater hand Maxentius esset*' 
{Aen., Ti. 882 ; vii. 858). Gapitolin., Opil. Macrin., 12. 
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and similarlj, a Yergilian hemistich was ioclnded in the accla- 
mations with which the Senate proclaimed the already elderly 
Tacitus emperor,** 

But if among the orgies and crimes of the imperial palace 
an echo, as it were, of Yergilian verse might still sometimes 
be heard, that was no proof of the existence of any real 
poetical feeling ; it only showed that the fame ofjbhe poet was 
so n^ixfissal that it was able to snrYiye^even nnder the fi&ost 
nnfavoarable ciroamstances. His chief office now was to teach i 
children in the schools and so give them the means of empha-l 
sising their childishness when they grew np. In fact, he was i 
so thoronghly studied at school that to know his works by 
heart from one end to the other was no nncommon feat. This /^ 
great familiarity with his writings, coupled with the general A^y*"' 
A)Overty of ideas of the period, led to the production of th^^N^^ 
v7 Centos,'** in which, by the adroit combination of isolate^ 
lines and hemistichs, Yergil was made to say the most unex- 
pected things. The idea of snch 'Centos' could only have 
arisen among people who had learnt Yergil mechanically and 
did not know of any better nse to which to put all these verses 
with which they had loaded their brains. And moreover, the 
use which had already been made of Yergil by so many poets 
was related closely enough to the work of the cento-makers, 
and led naturally up to it.*^ Nor is this a case of the caprice 

11 <« Et tn legisti, * inoanaqae menta regis Bomaxri ' {Aen.^ Ti. 810)i dixe- 
mnt deoies.*' Vopiso., Taeit,^ 5. y k^ 

^* The earliest oolleotion of YergiUanjQseQtQg/is in the famoDS Ck>dex 
Salmafiianns, which forms the nnoleiiB o) the Antbologia Latina and goes 
back to the 8th oentury at least. This MS. contains twelye by various 
authors and of yarioos periods, including the Medea of Hosmius Gbta. 
Only one of these is Ohristian ; this last was not published bv either Bubmanh 
or MsTBB in their Antbologia Latina ; it was first pablished by Sobinoab 
{De Mcletiat anormmi cento Vergilianus ineditus. Traiect. ad Bh., 1867), and 
it is in the Antbologia Latina of Bibsb (Leip., 1869, i. p. 44]. 

On the subject of centos in general, and those of Yergil m particular, see 
Ha8H«bkbo, Commentat. de eentombue, Pottbas, 1846 ; BoBom, DecenUmibtu 
Homericit et Vergilianii, HaTniae, 1826; Remte analytique dee ouvraget 
ieriti en centotu depuU le$ tempe aneietu ju$qu*au XIX, wiicle (DBLBPiBimB, 
London, Trftbner, 1868) ; TahUau de la litt€rature du eenton ehez let ancient 
et let modemet (In., Lond., 1875) ; Mt^LEB, De re metr,^ p. 466 seq. ; Mzl- 
BBBO, Memorahilia Vergilianat pp. 5-12. 

1' Noteworthy in this connection is the Girit, attributed to Yergil, which 
is so full of YergLUfui phrases and turns of expression as to be well-nigh a 
eento. 
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of one or two individaals ; it is a regalar form of literary 
composition, which began early and lasted long. Already in 
the time of Tertallian, a certain Hosidins G^eta had composed 
out of Vergilian lines a tragedy entitled * Medea/ which is 
still in existence ; another writer had pnt together in a similar 
manner a translation of the Tabula of Cebes. Then there 
were Christians too, who wished Vergil to bear witness to 
their faith, such as Proba Faltonia,** who told the story of 
the Old Testament in Yergilian verses ; Pomponios, who pro- 
duced a work of the kind in honour of Christ, entitled 
* Tityrus ' ; ^^ Marcus Victorinus (4th century), who composed 
in this way a Hymn on the Passion ; Sedulins (5th century), 
author of a poem on the Incarnation, etc.*® The Emperor 
Yalentinian, as if jealous of Vergil's fame as a pure writer, 
even composed an obscene poem out of verses of his, and com- 
\ pelled Ausonius to compete with him in this field; this is 
< the origin of the famous Cento . Nwp tialis ^ which is without 
f doubt the best of the various centos idat have been pre- 
f served. Now-a-days such work would be looked upon as 
I childish, but then it was regarded as showing respect for the 
poet, and the memory and skill of these writers were very 
generally admired.*'' Vergil must be treated in every way like 
Homer, and, as there had been Homeric centos, so there must 
be Vergilian ones also. In the case of either poet there were 
certain men who achieved a special reputation for this class 
of performance, and who used to style themselves Homeric or 
Vergilian poets.*^ But the highest degree of absurdity was 



^^ Cp. AscBBAGH, DU Anieier und die Himische Diehterin Proba (Yiemis, 
1870), p. 57 scqq. 

i> Pnblisbed by Bubsiam in tbe SUxungiber. d, MUnch. Akad., 1878, 2. 29. 

IS So much were these ChristiaD oento^ the fashion that Pope Gelasios, 
in his note on the caDon, thought it neoeasary to declare them apocryphal : 
»< Gentimetrom de Christo, YergiUanis compaginatam yersibos, apocry- 
pbam." Decret. GeUu, Pap, (ann. 494), ap. Labb6, iv. 1264. 

*7 Ausonius excuses himself in the dedicatory letter to his friend Paulus : 
** Piget Vergiliani carminis dignitatem tam iooulari dehonestasse materia, 
sed quid faoerem? inssom erat; qnodque est potentissimum imperand) 
l^enns, rogabat qui iubere poterat, 8. imperator Yalentinianns, vir meo 
ladioio ernditus.*' 

^* An ancient Boman insoription runs : ** Silyano ooelesti Q. Glitius Felix 
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reached by one Mayortins, author of a cento on the 
Judgment of Paris, who got at last to improvinng Yergilian 
centos; and one of these improvisations, in which he 
modestly declines the title of the 'modem Vergil/ is still 
extant.i» 

The manner in which Vergil was regarded conld not fail to 
be greatly influenced by the various commentaries with which 
he was illustrated in the schools ; for here, as we have seen, 
his works continued to serve as the basis of education. A 
critical history of the various commentators on Vergil, though 
attempted by Suringar,'® remains still to be written, and this 
cannot be satisfoctorily done until numerous special researches 
have been made in this most intricate subject. The commen- 
taries on Vergil, which kept being produced down to the end 
of the middle ages, were, owing to the use made of them 
for educational purposes, subject to perpetual alterations. No y 
master ever scrupled to condense or modify or gloss them in/ 
any way he might think best. One would compile from a^ 
number of earlier authorities and then g^ve the compilation his 
own name, another would insert glosses from various quarters 
and remain anonymous, another w:ould embellish or interpolate 
the regular commentaries according to his taste and pass off 
the result as the work of the original author. The mass of 
commentaries which has come down to us is like a swollen 
torrent, fed by tributaries of every sort and origin. All have 
been condensed or rearranged or interpolated from various 

Vergilianus poeia d. d.*' Osbuj-Hbrzbh, No. 1179. In a Greek insorip- 
tion from Egypt appears an Homeric oento by an author who calls himself 
an '* Homeric poet." Vide Lbtbonkii, Imcr, de V£gyptf ii. p. 897. 

^' It too is found in the Ck>dex Salm., and was first published by Qui- 
CHXRiT in the Bibl. de VieoU dee charUi, ii. p. 183. Subwoib republished 
it, without knowing of the first edition, after the De eeeleeia (v. 15), but did 
not disoover either the name of its author or its subject. In this respect 
BixsB, who has been the first to include it in the Anthologia Latina (i. p. 48), 
was more successful. 

^ Hietoria eritica $eholiaetarum Latinorum (Lugd. Bat., 1831), yol. ii. 
Special treatises on several of the Yergilian commentators have been written 
by Waonxb, Txubxb, Bubb, and others. There are valuable critical materials 
in the Prolegomena of Bibbbck (pp. 114-198), to which must be added the 
important work of Haobn, Scholia Bemeneia ad VergiU Bucolica et Qeingica, 
Lips., 1867, p. 696 seqq. 
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^'68 ; none has remained in its original form. Tbose whicli 
mY the names of Probns and A^per may serre to show to 
yfaat an extent the later grammarians cormpted the work of 
their more capable predecessors. The principal compilations 
of Yergilian epezegesis, like the principal grammatical com- 
pilations, belong to this period of decsulence, and here two 
names stand ont conspicnonslj, Donatns and Seryins. 
. For a judgment of the commentary of Do g^tna. ^ now lost, 
tp^dt mentioned by his pupil Jerome among those that were 
" /in regular use in the schools,** a consideration of the parts of 
v^v/ it preserved by Servius will be sufficient.**^T5onatus wished 
J/^ jto pose as a cri ticTf nd consequently judges very freely of the 
poet, finding f aflTwith many passages ; but not only are his 
strictures unjust, but they often show a surprising ignorance, 
even of the elementary rules of prosody. This critical attitude 
did not prevent him from admiring Yergil, but his admiration 
was of such a kind as to lead him to present the poet to his 
pupils in an altogether false ligh t, attributing^ to him, as certain 
philosophical schools had already done to Homer, an eztra- 
prdJT^ary f^fifjTfyi ^ "^'"^^"^j ^jy^ nfiftffihiTipp^ i n his Ijnes for 
hidden philosophical meanings which had certainly never so 
much as entered his head. He explained the order of the 
Yergilian poems as follows : — ' One must know,' he said, ' that 
^Yergil, in composing his works, followed an order correspond- 
ing to the life of man. The first condition of man was pastoral, 
and so Yergil wrote first of all the Bucolics ; afterwards it was 
agricultural, and so he wrote next the (}eorgics. Then, as the 
number of the race increased, there grew up therewith the love 
Lof war; hence his final work is the ^neid, which is full of 



V 



*^ BiBBBOK Btates (ProUgg.t P* 179) that nothiog is known of a commen- 
tary by Aelios Donatns on the Bnoolios. But he is mistaken. The Bio- 
graphy of Yergil, which bears the name of Donatns, was originally prefixed 
to a commentaxy on the Bucolics, and oondndes with general remarks on 
these which haye been preseryed. Cp. Haobn, SchoL Bern,, p. 740 seqq. 

» ** Palo qood poer legeris Aspri in Yergiliom et BaUnstiom commen- 
taries, Ynlcati in orationes Cioeronis, Yietorini in dialogos eios et in Terenti 
oomoedias praeceptoris mei Donati, aequo in Yergiliom.** Hxbbohtk., ApoL 
adv. RviUn., i. p. 867. 

>* Vide the passages in Servins referring to Donatns collected by Sub- 
iboab, op, ct't., p. 87 seqq. ; and Bibbbck, Prolegg., p. 178 seqq. 
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ware.' ** We Bliall see further on to what an extent this alle- 
gorical method of interpreting Vergil was developed. 

But the most popular of all the commentaries on Vergil, ^ 
and the onlj one which has come down to us complete, if not^^^/^t/L 
intact, is that of Servins, a work which was in regular use 
in the schools of the middle ages, and is of the greatest im- 
portance still, not so much for its elucidation of Vergil as for 
the numerous yalnable notices of eyery kind that it has pre- 
served. To estimate fairly the work of Servius by what we 
possess now, is a difficult matter ; ^ for while on the one hand 
it is clear that he jcompiled it froi g ea?ylier commentators and 
grammarianSTI on Ale other it is equally clear that,~owing to 
theconstaEllruse made of itiit has undergone various altera- 
tionfl£and has been steadily interpolated throughout the course 
of fne middle ages, sometimes with such stupidity as to make ^ 
Servius cite himself as an authority .•• It is clear however 
that Servius was, for the time in which he lived, an eminent 
grammarian, and superior to Donatus, whose errors he often 
corrects with much taste and sense. But this was not enough 
to enable him to overcome the defects of the scholarship of his 
age. There was something stereotyped about the whole gram- - 
matical tradition of the period, which lasted throughout the 
middle ages, and did not fail to make itself apparent in that 
practical part of instruction which was concerned with the 
exposition of authors. Thus not a few of the views which 
appear crystallised in Servius are due to a certain mistaken 
tendency noticeable already at an earlier date. Those un- 
answerable questions which the Alexandrians were so fond 
of asking about Homer,^ and which interested Tiberius so 
greatly,^ were also put forward about Vergil, and may often 



^ SxBY., "Prooem, Eelog.t P- 97. Op. too a Latin MS. published by 
QuicHBBiLT in the Bibl. de V^le da eharte»^ iL, p. 128. 

tt Very valiiable in this conneotion is the oritioal edition of Serrius and 
other YergUian commentators, undertaken by Thilo and Haobm (Leipz., 
1878 seqq.). Op. Gboboii, DU aUe AeneUkritik (Stuttg., 1891), p. 9 seqq. 

•• «• Ut Servius didt." Ad Eel, L 12 ; iii. 20 ; ix. 1. 

*7 Cb. Laubb, Qe$eh, der homer. Poesie,ja, 6 seq. ; QbXtbnhan, Oeseh. d. 
cUu$. PkUologU im AlUrth,, ii p. 11 seq. For the hcrarucoi and the Xv/criico/ 
vide also Lshbs, De ArUtarchi studiU homerieU, pp. 199-224. 

s* SuxT., Tiber., 70. Cp. Gbll., ziv. 6 ; LimiEB, op. eit., p. 11. 
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be recognised by their regular formnla in Servius.** Con- 
Boientious criticism and sound scholarship were by no means 
indispensable to satisfy the demands of fashion in this branch 
of learning, where the grammarian was too often little more 
than a charlatan,^ and where it was required of his answers 
that they should be subtle, brilliant, and specious rather than 
that they should be useful, just, or true. A curious instance of 
this is afforded by the twelve or thirteen passages of Vergil 
which were supposed to present insuperable difficulties.'** This 
insuperable difficulty had come to be well-nigh an article of 
faith, and the commentator simply left these passages alone, 
sajing, ' This is one of the Twelve.' And yet several of the 
lines which Servius includes in his list do not in reality present 
any special difficulty. 

However much one may claim that the work of Servius has 
been tampered with, yet it cannot be denied that certain al- 
legorical interpretations — as, for instance, that of the golden 
branch with which Aeneas descends into Hades ^ — are too much 



M <« Car*' or **quomodo dixit . . .? SolYitortic . . .*' AdAen,, 
liL 208, 276, 841, 879 ; iv. 899, 545, eto. 

*^ **. . . ut forte rogatofl, 

dam petit aat thermae aat Phoebi balnea, dioat 
natricem Anchisae, nomen patriamqae noveroae 
Anchemoli, dicat quot Aceetee Tixerit annoe, 
qoot Sicoli Phxygibus vini donaverit omas." 

lUTBNAL, Tii. 282. 

91 <( Sciendam est locum hono esse unam de xii. (aL xiii.) YergOi sire 
per nataram obscarie, dve insolabilibos, dve emendandis, dye dc relictie 
at a noble per bistoriae anti^ aae ignorantiam liqaide non intellegantor.*' 
Skbt., ad Aen,, ix. 888. ** Soiendam tamen et locam hone esse onam de 
hie, qaos insolabiles diximos supra.** Id., ad ix. 412. Op. too od v. 622 ; 
xii. 74 ; Lbhbs, De ArUtarcki itud, horn,, p. 219 seq. ; Ribbbok, ProUgg., 
' p. 109 seqq. To this category belong also the antapodoiei (qoibus locis 
oonmiemorantar quae non snnt ante praedicta), of which one is noticed by 
Sbrtius, ad Aen,, ix. 458, as the tenth. Gp. Bibbbck, Prolegg., p. 108 seq. 
M «« Srgo per ramam virtates dieit esse seotandas, qui est T litterae imi- 
tatio, qaem ideo in sHvis didt latere, qaia re vera in haios Titae eonfadone 
et maiore parte Titionun yirtatis integritas latet.** Sxby., <ui if en., yi. 186. 
For this reason, in the earlier editions of Vergil, there often appear attributed 
to him the lines of BLlxtmiiius on the symbolical meaning of the letter Y 
(ArUhol. Lat,, No. 682, ed. Bnsx) : 

** littera Pythagorae, discrimine secta bicomi, 
bumanae Titae spedmen praeferre yidetur, etc.** 
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in accord with the ideas of Servins' own time to be due to any 
one but bim. Bat if here and there Servins gives to certain 
lines or certain parts of the narrative a philosophical meaning, 
there is no sign of any general and systematic theory of alle- 
gorical interpretation which wonld make all the incidents of 
the work tend in this one direction. Of snch an interpretation 
we shall have occasion to speak shortly, and we shall then have 
an opportunity of regarding this question at closer quarters. 

Yergil had in fact made use of allegory, as every one knows, )( 
in the Bucolics, but here it was when dealing with facts / 1 
rather than with ideas. An ancient tradition, going back to 

(Asconius Pedianus and even to the times of the poet him- v 
self, as to the authenticity of which there can be no reasonable \ 
doubt, stated that Yexgil had in the Bucolics alluded to the | 
incidents of his own life and to the events of the day. But I 
this vague and general statement left it indefinite as to what / 
were the actual passages in which Yergil had made use of / 
allegory, and thus from the very earliest times we find the / 
commentators divided in opinion as to the meaning of various / 
lines, which some understood literally, or, as Servius has it, 
' simpliciter,' while others interpreted them 'per allegoriam,' 
and spent their time in hunting up events to which they 
might refer. Servius, in judging between the two schools, ^/ 
shows a very reasonable tendency to limit the range of alle- K 
gory,*' and often pronounces for the literal interpretation on ^ \ 
the ground that the allegorical is/non necessaria.' But he is 
not always consistent in this, and at times he accepts or passes 
as possible allegorical interpcetations which are quite without 
foundation,*^ — ^for to ascribe all such errors of judgment to 
interpolators would be to exaggerate his merits and to fail to . 
recognise the nature of the period in which he lived. To what 
lengths the mania for allegorical interpretations could go is 
shown at once at the beginning of the first Eclogue. Directly 
after saying that Tityrus stands for Yergil, * not indeed every- 

9t **Befatandae enim mmi allegoriae in bnoolico carmine, nisi enm ez 
aliqna agrorom perditomm neoessitate descendant." Ad Eel», iii. 20. 

*«' Cp. ScHAPBB, Ueber die SnUUhung$Meit der VirgiU$eheH Eclogen, In the 
Jahrbb,/. Philolog. u. Paeduffog., vol. 90 (1864), p. 640 seqq. 
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where, but only where the passage reasonablj admits it/ he 
proceeds to explain 'snb teg^ine fagi* as a most beantifal 
allegorj, because ' fagas ' comes from the Oreek ^yciV, to eat, 
and hence the poet allndes with this word to those estates which 
were necessary to support him and which had been restored to 
him bj the kindness of Angostus. A little lower down again, 

in the words — 

* ipsae te, Tityre, pinos, 
ipsi te fontes, ipsa haeo arbnsta yooabant ' — 

he explains Titjros as being Yergil, the piues Rome, the 
fountains the poets or the senators, and the shrubs the gram- 
mariaus. Perhaps this last interpretation is not due to Ser- 
vius,^ but for our purpose it is sufficient to obserre that 
interpretations of this kind were current, not onlj in Servius 
time, but even earlier. 

/; To Servius himself is also doubtless due that exaggerated 

jldea of the exceptional and extraordinary wisdom of Vergil 

^ which prevails in various parts of his commentary. Thus he 

quotes with evident satisfaction the view of Metrodorus, who 

held that it was an error to accuse Vergil, as some had done, 

' of being ignorant of astrology ; ^ while at the beginning of the 

Sixth Book of the Aeneid, which was supposed to contain the 

most recondite learning of all, he puts the following note: 

J^W Vergil is full of wisdom, but especially this book, the 

y chief part of which is taken from Homer. Some things in it 

are stated simply, others are taken from history, many from 

the exalted sciences of Egyptian philosophy and theology, so 

that several passages of this book have had entire treatises 

devoted to them.\ 

The comments^ of Servius is essentially the work of a 
grammarian, intended to be used in the schools of grammar ; 
there are, it is true, certain rhetorical notices, for the studies 
of rhetoric and grammar were closely akin, but an exposition 
of Vergilian poetry from the rhetorical point of view is not 

*> SnsiMOAB, Hist, erit, schoU. Lat,, ii. p. 79. Lxon, instead of " Arhtuia^ 
frateta, id est soholasUoi,** edits '* Arhu$Ui^ fnieteta soholastioi yoeabant.'* 

^ Ad Oeorg,, i. 230. Nor are there wanting expressions of admiration, 
sach as, ** Unde apparet diYinnm poetam aliad agentem Ternm semper 
attingere." Ad Aen., iii. Z49. 
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the main object of the work. The commentaiy of Tiberias 
Claudius Donatus , wbo lived a little later than the IBMSCttBT 
already mentioned, is, on the other hand, professedly rhetorical. 
The author had written it, without sparing his words,^ to 
supply a deficiency which he noticed in the commentaries in 
use at the time. He believed that Vergil's first quality was 1/ 
rhetorical, and that his works ought to be elucidated by orators / 
quite as much as by grammarians ; ^ hence his notes are not / \ 
in any way grammatical or philological, but are confined to* 
explaining the meaning and the rhetorical fitness of every 
passage in the Aeneid. From its nature, therefore, this com- 
mentary is not one which can g^ve us much help for an under^ 
standing of the poet or a knowledge of antiquity, and this 
will account for the general neglect into which it has fallen 
among scholars; in fact, it has not been reprinted since the 
16th century.^ Contrary to the custom of his contemporaries, 
Donatus has been at no pains to give his work a learned air, 
having purposely eliminated from it every note of an erudite 
nature, and not even made use of those technical terms of 
rhetoric which one would naturally have expected. But this 
vague and colourless manner in which he treats his subject 
has made him to a certain extent better able than others to 
discern the real purpose of the Aeneid, in which he sees 
nothing but an account of the deeds of Aeneas and a glorifica- / 
tion of Bome and Augustus, rigorously excluding the idea thay 
it is in any way a scientific or philosophical work.^ In thii 

"^ ** . . . melius exiatimans loquaoitate qoadam te faeere dootioiem 
quam teoebrosae breTitatis vitio in exToribos linquere.** Praef, 

M ** Si Maronis caxmina oompetenter attend^ris ei eoram mentem oom- 
mode oomprehenderis, invenies in poeta rhetorem summnm; atqoe inde 
intelliges Yergilimn non grammatioos sed oratores praeoipuoa tradere 
debnisse.'* Praef. 

** I quote from a Venetian (Jantine) edition <d 1544. Another appeared 
at Naples in 1685, another at Bale {cura G. Fabaioii) in 1561. GrimtiiB, in 
1496, made some eztraott from a Florentine MS. of this oommentaty, but 
without much admiring them, apparently : " Yidetur opera ludi ; non enim 
omnino dootns hio • . . Donatus," he says. Op. Mommbbn, in the 
jRhein. liutetm, K. F. xri p. 189 seq. ; YALiCAaoi, in the Riv, diJUol, el. ziv. 
(1886), p. 81 seqq. ; Bubokas, De Tib. CU DanaH im Aen. CommeiU. (Jena, , ^ 
1888). 

^^ " . . . inTeniemuB Tergilium id esse j^rofessom ut gesta A on sa e per- 
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way lie answers the critics who found certain inconsequences 
or contradictions in Yergil's pliilosophical views /bat he is 
none the less convinced of the vastness and variety^TVergirs 
learning, which is snch, according to him, that the student of 
any branch of human knowledge may find valuable information 
in Vergil's wortk^Off his is, of course, quite in accordance with 
the idea of tUe'^Htfiect orator, who, as Cicero had already said, 
must be a man of universal knowledge.^ 

As a matter of fact, Donatus had no reason to complain that 
Yergil was not sufficiently studied by the rhetoricians. The 
first elucidation and exposition of the poet belonged naturally 
to the grammarians, but the use which the rhetoricians made 
of him in their schools and their works at this period left 
nothing to be desired. Most of the writers on rhetoric drew 
their illustrations from him, chiefly when treating of the figures, 
as is clear from several commentaries and also from short 
treatises on the figures attached to various MSS. of Yergil>^ 
In lulius Bufinianus' treatise on the figures, the instances are 
almost exclusively taken from Yergil.^ Arusianus, towards 
the end of the 4th century, drew his Exempla locutionum^ 
for the use of the schools of rhetoric, from Terence, Cicero, 
Sallnst, and Yergil.**^ In the same century the rhetoricians 
Titianus and Calvus brought together in a special work the 
themes taken from Yergil and adapted as exercises in the 
rhetorical schools.^ Declamations of this period, both in prose 

eorreret, non at aliqaam soientiae interioris Tel philosophise partem quasi 
assertor assumeret.'* Praef. (Cp. too the beginniDg of the prefaoe, whidi 
deals with the aims of the Aeneid). 

41 •« interea hoc quoqae mirandam debet adverti, sic Aeneae landem esse 
dispositam ut in ipsa exqaisita arte omnia materianun genera convenirent, 
quo fit at Yergiliani carminis lector rhetoricis praeceptis instroi possit, et 
omnia yiTcndi agendiqae officia reperire." Praef. 

«* Gp. QuiMTiL., ii. 31. 

4* Cp. Haobn , Scholia Bemensia, pp. 788, 084. 

^ Rhetorei Latini mtnoret , ed. Halm, p. 88 seqq. 

** Cp. Haupt, in Hermei, iii. p. 223. 

4* ** Et Titianas et Calvas, qai themata omnia de Yergilio elioaeront et 
afformaront ad dicendi asam, in exemplo controversiaram has daas posae- 
ront allocationes, Yenerem agere statu absolatiTO cam dicit lanoni, * Caasa 
f oisti pericaloram his qoibas Italiam fata concessenmt,* lanonem vero niti 
statu caasativo et relative, per qaem ostendit non saa causa Troianos 
laborare, sed Yeneris.** Sebt., ad Aen., x. 18. This custom of taking 
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and verse, on subjects taken from Vergil are still preserved.^^ 
Ayienns undertook a task half antiquarian half rhetorical when, 
in his work which is now lost, he treated in yerse at length 
those legends or facts which had been merely briefly alluded to 
by Vergil.** Throughout this period, during which rhetoric 
exercised an absolute sway oyer the minds of men,^ Vergil's 
fame continued bright, merely altering its colour according to 
the taste of the time, and losing more and more its rational 
nature. 

Those therefore who studied in the grammatical and rhe- 
torical schools were taught to look upon Vergil/is the supreme 
type of the grammarian and of the rhetorician, ahd as the final 
authority on all those questions of leamine and culture which 
were regarded at the time as importa nt/^ The result of sach 
a training on a grown-up man and a professed scholar may 
be learned from the ScUwmaUa of Macrobius, in which Vergil 
appears as an encycloptedic authority on eyery conceiyable 
subject. A 

Macrobius (4th-6th century) is the author of the only an/'U.tij^ • 
cient woric^we now possess, apart from the commentaries, ^^ 
which deals professedly with Vergil. It was his wish to form 
a collection, for the use of bis son, of the criticisms and the 
comments of eyery kind which he had found in the course of 
wide and yaried reading. To bring all these various materials 
together, he has not only adopted, like so many others, a sym- 
posium as his framework, but has conGned the greater part of 
the dialogue to an argument on the merits of Veigil, in which 
he makes use of the poet's name to introduce discussions on 

themes from Vergil was equally oommon in the African schools of rhetoric, 
as we learn from AuousTma, Conf,, i. 17. 

«7 «« Qui in Yergiliom soripdt dedamatioDes de hoe loco hoc ait, etc." 
SxBT., ad Aen,, x. 532. We possess the prose declamation of Ennodius, 
** Verba Didonii cum abeuntem videret Aeneam,** on the theme of Aen,t iv. 
365 seqq. (DieHo, zxYiii.). Of the declamations in yerse we shall sp^Uc 
further on. 

*• Op. BiBBBCK, Prolegg.y g. 186 seq. 

^ **Po8t apicem divinitatis ego ilia sum quae ve\ eommendo si sint 
facta Tel facio . . . : nos regna regimus et imperantes salabria inbemns. 
. . . Ante scipiones et trabeas est pomposa recitatio. . . . Poetioa, 
iaris peritia,dialectica, arithmetica com me ntantnr qnasl genitrice.me tamen 
asserente sont pretio." Thus speaks Rhetoric in Emmodius, Opiue. vi. 
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the inoBt varied topics, thus Bhowing how important a position 
Vergil oocnpied in the learning of the time. Bat though Macro- 
bins has wished to give his work the appearance of a discussion 
as to the merits of Vergil's poetry, it is, in fact, nothing bat a 
enlogy of it ; for snch the tone of enthusiastic admiration which 
pervades every page, and the programme in the first book of 
the part to be devoted to Vergil, prove it to be. \]^ this dia- 
logue Macrobius — ^himself a distinguished and learned man for 
his time — ^introduces as speaking all the most eminent scholars 
of the period, and rises with these, in his contemplation of the 
poet, to a far higher level than the common.'? He has before 
his eyes the school-conception of Vergil,^ aAa rightly enough 
finds it mean and inadequate ; he feels that there is far more 
in the poet than the grammarians of the time were capable 
of perceiving. He wishes therefore to penetrate more deeply 
into the poem and to bring to light those hidden beauties 
which few or none besides were able to appreciate. And yet 
throughout his work, which claims to be a protest against the 
false and dwarfed notions of the age, the ideas of that age do 
not fail to make themselves apparent and at times strangely to 
warp the author's jadgment without his perceiving it. 
p"^ the eyes of Macrobius, Veigil is not merely an authority 
j in every branch of leaming,^^ but he is distinctly infallible. 

^ To the nse of Vergil in the lohoolfl at this period and later, there 
allode, besidee BCiobobiub, Obosivb (L o. 18) : ** Aeneas qnalia per trien- 
ninm belU exdtaverit, qnantos popnlos implioaerit, odio excidioqoe afflixerit, 
ludi litterari diseipluia noetrae qnoqne memoriae inostum est/' and from a 
point of Tiew more in aooordanoe with that of Macrobius, FuLaBarius, who, 
■peaking of Vergil, says, **Sed ilia tantnm qoaerimns levia quae mensoali- 
bns stipendiis grammatioi distrahont poerilibos aoscoltationibas," De Verg, 
eont., p. 742 ; ** Si me sofaolanim praeteritamm non fallit memoria,*' /5.« 
p. 748 ; '* XJnde et infantibns, qnibna haeo nostra (Vergili) materia traditor, 
isti sunt ordines oonseqnendi,*' !&., p. 747. In the 4th cental^, as we learn 
from AusoNius, Vergil and Homer were read in the sehools }vmi as in the 
time of Qnintilian, and after them Menander, Terence, Horace, and Sallust 
{Idyl,, 4, 46). A grammarian.is described by Aosonins iTEpt^., 187) as '* anna 
Tiromqne dooens atqne arma vinunqne peritns." Smomus Atoluiubis 
(6th cent.), in his panegyric on Anthemins, pats Vergil first in the list of 
authors studied by him, then Oioero, LiTy, Sallost, Vairo, Plautns, Qnin- 
tilian, and Tadtas {Cam^^ ii. 184 seqq.). 

*> ** NuUios disoiplinae eners,'* Sowm, Scw.^ L 6. 44 ; " disoiplinamm 
omniom peritissimos/* A., i. 16. 12; ««ommom diBciplinarom peritns,*' 
Sat. L, 16. 12. 
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MacrobiuB does not admit, as so many of his predecessors bad 
done, that there are defects or errors in Vergil's poetry ; he 
considers that the power of solving any difficulty which may 
be foond depends entirely on the capacity of the stndent.^' 
His whole work is occupied in bringing to light the immense 
store of Vergil's learning, which was to a great extent hidden 
from the ordinary reader of the time, — 'the many things which 
the commentators lightly pass over, as if it were not given to 
a grammarian to concern himself with anything beyond mere 
words.' 'We, who feel conscious of a finer taste, will not suffer 
the entrance to the sacred poem to remain hidden any longer, 
but will examine the road that leads into its most secret re- 
cesses and throw open its inmost shrine for the veneration of 
scholars.'^ In the dialogue, a certain Evangelus is made to 
take up a position opposed to the poet, but there is nothing 
really earnest about this character ; he cannot be taken as a 
representative of the unprejudiced critics of an earlier period, 
still less of those of the time of Macrobius, among whom such 
a personage certainly never existed. He is merely introduced 
to afford an opportunity of eulogising Vergil, and, as if the 
author were afraid that his criticisms might be taken too 
seriously, care is taken when describing his arrival on the 
scene to paint his personal character in the blackest colours. 
As soon as he is announced every one gives signs of disappro- 
bation ; ^ each time that he opens his mouth to attack Vergil 
every one shudders.^ Some of his criticisms had already 
been made by earlier scholars ; but, as a rule, he sets himself 
to attack just those points in which Vergil is strongest, and 
even goes so far as to deny that a man bom, like the poet, in 

•* <« Qoem noUiuB nnqoftin disdplinM error iuToWit/* 8, Seip.f iL 8. 1 
<• manifestom est omnibus quid liaro dixerit, quern constat erroris ignamm ; 
erit enim ingeni singaloram in?enire, qoid possit amplios pro absolyenda 
hao qoaeetione oonferri.** S. Scip., iL 8. Si. 

M 8aL, L 25. 12 seqq. 

M »«Corriigato indioavere Tultu plexiqne de eonsidentibas ETangeli inter- 
yentom otio soo iDamoenom, minnsane plaeido oonyentni oongraentem. 
Erat enim amamlenta dicadtate et lingua proterre mordaoi procax, ao 
eeouros offensamm, quae sine deleotn eari yel non amici in se passim yerbis 
odio serentibns profoeabet." Sat., i. 7. 2. 

M «« Comqne adhno dioentem omnes ezhorruissent.'* 5ae., L 24. 8. 

F 
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a Yenetian village can liave known anything abont Greek 
or Greek writers.*^ This foolish remark, which conld not so 
much as have ooocorred to Vergirs bitterest detractor in the 
Augustan age, serves however to introduce, by way of reply, 
a lengthy exposition of the profundity of the poet's knowledge 
of Greek, a theme which occupies almost the whole of the Fifth 
Book. Similarly, it is a remark of Evangelus that opens the 
whole discussion on Yei^l, which forms the most important 
part of the work. Evangelus refuses to recognise in Vergil 
anything more than a mere poet, whose work moreover con- 
tains many faults and was rightly judged by its author worthy 
to be bumt.^'' Symmachus, on the other hand, maintains that 
Yergil is not only suitable for teaching children, but can serve 
far higher purposes. * You seem to me,' he says to Evangelus, 
' to regard Yergil from the same point of view as we did when 
we learnt him by heart at school ; but the fame of Yergil is 
^^i^^uch that no praise can increase it nor any blame detract from 
it.' At this point the other speakers join in and combine to 
attack Evangelus, each taking upon himself to expound a part 
of Yergil's wisdom, and so fill up the programme of the remain- 
ing books, which have only been preserved in a fragmentary 
condition. Thus Eustathius is to deal with Yergil's knowledge 
of astrology and philosophy, Flavianus and Yettius to point 
out how intimate was his acquaintance with the augural and 
pontifical ceremonies, Symmachus to dilate on his knowledge 
of rhetoric, Eusebius on his power as an orator, Eustathius to 
show what use he made of Greek writers, Furius Albinus and 
Caecina Albinus to explain how he borrowed from earlier Latin 
writers in the matter of lines and words respectively, while 
Servius, as the chief Yergilian commentator, is to expound the 
meaning of certain difficult passages. — All that part of the 

M u xjnde enim Yeneio roBiioiB pMrentibos, inter siItss ei fnitioes edueato, 
yel levis Qraacamm notitia litteramm 7 ** Sat,, t. 2 ; x. 4. 

" " Qoi enim moriens poema suam legayit igni, quid nisi famae suae, 
posteritati sobtrahendo, omavit? Neo immerito; eruboit qnippe de se 
fatnra indicia, si legeretur petitio deae preoantis filio arma a marito oui sola 
napserat, neo ex eo prolem Bnacepiese se noTeiat. yel si miUe alia multam 
pudenda, sen in Terbis modo Graeois modo barbaris, sea in ipsa dispositione 
operis dcprehenderentor." Sat,, L 25, 6, 7. 
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work which deals with astrology and philosophy has been lost, 
bat there can be little question as to how a neo-platonist would 
treat sach a subject ; and we have moreover a sample in the 
* Dream of Scipio,' where Macrobins recognises in Vergil's 
^terqne qnaterque beati' the Pythagorean doctrine of num- 
bers.^ More worthy of acceptance, notwithstanding its frar 
quent exaggerations, is that part of the work which deals with 
Yergil's laiowledge of angnry and with his erudition generally ; 
this and, for a quite different reason, the parallels adduced from 
the Gbeek and Latin writers ^ are the most yaluable portions ' 
of the book. In these parallels we are surprised not only by 
the knowledge displayed by Macrobius of a number of authors 
who were at that time no longer read, but also by a certain 
fineness of critical discernment hardly to have been expected 
in a writer of his date. Bat the fact is that Macrobius was 
often simply compiling, not merely from Servius,** who him- 
self compiled from others, but also from various earlier au- 
thorities, whom he often quotes verbatim without acknowledg- 
ment ; ^^ as, for instance, where he copies out of G^llius the 
whole passage comparing Vergil's description of Etna with that 
of Pindar. In collecting these parallels from the earlier works 
on Vergil, Macrobius keeps clearly before him throughout his 
intention of eulogising the poet. The passages in which Ver- 
gil is judged superior to Homer are mentioned first, then those 
in which he is equal; those in which he is inferior are spoken 



^ 8, 5d^., i. 6. 44. The dutfaeter of this part of the work is dear from 
the words in the First Book, ** De astrologia totaqne philosophia, qaaxn 
parens et sobrios operi suo nosqaam repr^endendos aspersit." Scu,, 1. 
34. 18. 

^ Yergil's learning in Greek matters is summed np by Bostathins in the 
following hyperbole : *' Cave, Evangele, Graecomm qaemqoam yel de sum- 
mis aaotoribos tantam Graecae dootrinae hansisse eopiam credas quantam 
BoUertia Maronis yel asseenta est, vel in sao opere digessit.** Sat,, ▼. 2. 2. 

M Aooording to others, Maorobios did not make use of Servios, but the 
text of Serrios has been interpolated from Maorobios. VicU Wissowa, De 
MaerobUfontSms (BresL, 1880), p. 55. 

'^ He admits as mndh in tiie j^refaoe (4) : *'Keo mihi yitio Tertas si res 
qaas ex lectione Taria matnabor iptis saepe verbis qnibns ab ipsis anotori- 
bns enarratae smit eiplicabo . . . et boni consnlas oportet si notitiam 
▼etnstatis modo noitns non obseoxe modo ipsis antiqaomm fideliter Terbis 
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of last, and then often in modified terms.^ Similarly, -when 
abont to discuss tbe use made by Vergil of the ancient Latin 
poets, Macrobins thinks it necessary to point ont that this is 
no failing on Yergil's part, but that he rather deserres the 
gpratitnde of the original authors for having in this manner 
immortalized them, adding that these passages sound far better 
in Yergil than in their original context.^ The two treatises 
dealing with Yergil as orator and as rhetorician have only 
Borvived in a fragmentary condition. In what remains of the 
first we find put the question which, after all that we have 
seen, will no longer surprise ns, namely, whether a good orator 
could learn more from Cicero or from Yergil. In spite of all 
the speaker's respect for Cicero and his unwillingness to decide 
between two such great names, the answer is finally in favour 
of Yergil. Cicero, according to Eusebius, has only one style 
(copiosum) ; Yergil has four (copiosum, breve, siccum, pin- 
gue); he is like nature, with its varied aspects; one might 
say of him that he combines the qualities of all the ten Attic 
orators, and yet not say enough.^ This enthusiaon of Macro- 
bius for the eloquence of Yergil reminds one of that of Quin- 
tllian for the perfection and imiversality of the eloquence of 
Homer. But the most foolish part of the work is that which 
deals with Yergil as rhetorician. What remains of it treats 
principally of the emotions, and amounts to nothing more than 
a proof that Yergil observed the laws of rhetoric relative to 

•1 (* Et quia non est ernbesodndum Yergilio si minorem se Homero vel 
ipse fateatur, dicam in quibus mihi visuB est graeilior auetore." t. 18. 1. 

•8 <« chai etukin gratia hoc nomine est babenda, quod nonnnlla ab illius 
in opus snom quod aetemo manflurum est transferendo, fedt ne omnino 
niemoria veteram deleretur; quoB, siout praesens eensus ostendit, non 
solum negleotui» Terum etiam iiBui habere iam ooepimus. Denique et 
iudioio transferendi et modo imitandi oonseoutus est ut quod apud ilium 
legerimua alienum aut illius esse malimus aut melius hio quam ubi natum 
est sonare miremur." Sat, vi. 1. 5. 6. 

64 ** j^am qualiter eloquentia Maronis ad omnium mores integra est, nunc 
brevis, nunc oopiosa, nunc sicca, nunc florida, nunc simul omnia, interdum 
IcTis aut tonens ; sic terra ipsa hie laeta segetibus et pratis, ibi silvis et 
rupibus hispida, hie sicca harenis, hie irrigua lontibus, pars vasta operitur 
mari. Ignoscite, nee nimium me vocetis, qai naturae rerum Yeigilium com- 
paraTi. Intra ipsum euim mihi yisom est si dioerem decern oratorum, qui 
apud Athenas Atticas floruerunt, stilos Inter se dlTersos hunc unum per- 
miscuisse." y. i. 19. 20. 
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pathos ; to establish this pointy the laws in qnestion are passed 
in review and the Yergilian passages cited which are in accord- 
ance with them. Thns, while the rhetoricians in forming their 
laws had quoted Yergil as their chief authority, Macrobins now 
praises Yergil for having observed the laws of rhetoric ! Hence { 
the impression which this part of the book conveys is that of 
a chapter of rhetoric inverted, and such, in all probability, it 
actually is. 

Macrobins had found the soil ready for his work, not only 
in the way of materials from which to compile it, but also by 
reason of the intellectual environment in which it was pro- 
duced. Thai decadence of taste which, notwithstanding all the 
author's efforts to rise above the level of his contemporaries, is 
so apparent in it had already been going on for some time; 
we have already noticed the origin and gradual expansion of 
those false ideas relative to Yergil in respect of which it marks 
the close of one period and the beginning of the next. Writ- 
ten at a moment when the old pagan world was just coming 
to an end, by an eminent man who belonged entirely to that 
world, it serves to define clearly the nature of the views held 
relative to the poet at the very close of paganism, before the 
influence of the new atmosphere of the Christian middle ages, 
which was so strangely to transform him, had begun to make 
itself felt. 

To this period of decadence belong still two other authors, fnrucu 
both adherents of the old pagan tradition,^ who were not with- 
out influence in propagating Yergil's fame during the centuries 
of barbarism which followed ; these are the two famous gram- (Pa^4^ 
marians, Donatn s and Priscian . These two compilers, separated 
from one another by well-nigh two hundred years, dominated 
the schools of the middle ages to such an extent that their 
influence, direct or indirect, is still felt at the present day.^ 
Donatus* Yergil-oommentary, already mentioned, was eclipsed 
by that of Servius ; but so great was the fame that he acquired 

^ Priioian, thooffh a Ghrisiian, entirely follows the pagan tradition in 
choosing his examples, difFering greatly in this from Isidoms, who is onlj a 
little later. 

** €p. KxiL, Oram. Lot, ii. p. ix. seq. ; xxix. seqq. ; !▼. p. xxxt. seqq. 
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by his grammar, whioli was adopted in all the schools and 
familiar to all who frequented them, that grammar and Donatns 
became well-nigh sjnonjmons terms. Priscian too with his 
cpmpilations, still more extensive and learned than those of 
Donatns, achieved so high a reputation that the writers of the 
middle ages cannot speak of him except in terms of greatest 
enthusiasm and veneration.^ Keeping to the traditions of 
their predecessors, these two grammarians drew most of their 
instances from Yergil ; and so constant was the use they made 
of him that, even had he been little known at the time, the 
force of their authority would have got him readers.** Pris- 
cian, in a special treatise which was very popular, gives us a 
cnrions instance of the way in which Vergil was used for the 
practical teaching of grammar. He takes the first line of each 
book of the Aeneid and asks the pupil to explain every word 
and to analyze it grammatically and metrically; and so, passing 
from one question to another, he finds occasion to propound, in 
reference to these twelve lines, all the chief rules of grammar 
and prosody.*^ It is noticeable that Lucan, who was fashion- 
able in the middle ages, is quoted by Priscian almost as often 
as Horace ; but the two chief authorities remain Terence and 
Vergil. 

Bat even outside the domain of education the poet did not 

cease to be popular, as he had always been. Theatrical repre- 

J|lentations founded on his works continued to be given, one of 

*7 Thus his pnpil EoiyohiB, a grammarian much read in the middle ages, 
writes, "De qmoos onmibns ienmnationibns et iradactionibos qnia Bomanae 
lomen faenndiae, mens, immo communis omnium hominum praeceptor in 
quarto de nomine libro summa cum subtilitate disseruiisse cognoscitur, etc." 
EuTTCHis, Ar$ de verbo, ap. Esil, Gram, Lat,, t. 466. Gp. Thubot, in 
Notices et Extraitt, t nil p. 68. 

^ Tbe instances in the An Maior of Dovatus ave about a hundred in 
number, and some eighty of them are from Yergil. Priscian offers in his 
various works, which are far more eztensiTe and learned than those of 
Donatns, a very great number of quotations. The author most used is 
Ver^, who is cited more thsn 1,S00 times ; Terence, who comes second in 
the list, does not reach half this number ; then come Cicero and Plautus, 
then Horace and Lucan, then JuTenal, and after him Ballust, Statins and 
Ovid, then Lucretius, Persius, etc 

^ Partitiones wU, vemtm Aeneidoe prindpaUum^ ap. Kehu Oram* Lat,, iii. 
pp. 469-615. 
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the favoarite themes being the tragic adventnre of Dido, which 
used to move the audiences to tears, and was a most fashion- 
able subject for tapestries, pictures, and other works of art.'^^ 
Nor was there anj want of public recitations, and in the 6th 
century still people crowded into the Forum of Trajan to hear 
the Aeneid.^ It must not be forgotten however that this was 
an age which admired the poems of Arator on the Acts of the 
Apostles, and called on him to recite them in public no less 
than seven times.^ The name too of Vergil had come to be 
applied to men of so little mark that Ennodius grows indignant 
over it.^' The hand of a consul transcribed and emended the 
text of Vergil in the precious codex which we have ; ^^ but this 
was a distinction which other vrriters, even contemporary ones, 
enjoyed at this period. 

Rome and the Romans were sadly changed from what they 
once had been. The pompous and empty rhetoric of Sym- 

70 <*Qiiod ita elegantiuB auotore (ApoUonio Bhodio) digessit ufe fabola 
lasoiyientis Didonis, qoam ialsam novit aniveraitas, per tot tamen saecnla 
apeoiem Yeritatia obtineat et ita pro vero per ora omniaxn Tolitet, at pictores 
fictoresque et qui figmentis lieiomm oontextns imitantur efflgiee hao materia 
Tel maTime in effieiendis simulaoris tanqoam nnioo argnmento decoris 
ntantur, neo minus bistrionum perpetnis et geetibos et eantibns celebretor.'* 
Magbob., Sat., T. 17. 5. 

'* Qood Maro Phoenissae oantatnr et Naso Corinnae." 

Victobhi., Epitt. ad Salm., 73. 

Cp. AuBOR., Epig., 118. The Cupido eruH affixu$ of Ausomius was suggested 
by a picture of the ** Lngentes Campi " in a boose at TrevirL 

'^ *' Ant Maro Traiano leotos in nrbe foro.** 

YsNAMT. PoBT., vi. 8. 28. 

'* Viz modo tam nitido pomposa poemata ooltn 
audit Traiano Boma verenda foro.*' 

Id., iiL 20. 7. 
'> Cp. LiBBi, BibUoih. noffa mM., i. p. 688. 

** " In tantom prisci deflnxit fama Maronis, 

nt te Yei^om saecnla nostra darent. 
si fatao dabitnr tam sanctum nomen bomoUo 
gloria maiorom eurret in opprobrium, etc." 

Billion., Carm,, ii. 118. 

It is wrong to suppose that Tergil the Grammarian, of idiom we shall 
speak in due course, is meant here ; many people took the name of Yergil 
during the decadence and the middle ages. Op. Ozanam, La eivilUat. ekr€t, 
Chez U$ Frana, p. 426. 
** For this codex see Bzbbsos, FroUgg^t p. 209 seqq. 
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machns and the other panegyiistii, who Tmited in appljing to 
the reign of Gratian the happy prophecies of the Fourth 
Eclogne,''* serves only to render more gloomy the spectacle of 
general ruin. More sincere and fnat wt^ tha fftftliny nf -Tftr^yuft 
whn^ <;>Ti hftariny in hia hftrmif-fiflll hnw Romft had h^yy t^jcji^p 
¥y Alario^ gave vent i^ ve|!'^ of the ^apfti^ to the deep sorrow 
whi^h ^he momentous news inspired, and exclaimed w ith jfcbe 
Psalmist, ' Dens, venemnt ppntes in _haere<iitatem til^jD ^! ' ^^ 
With the memories of a glonons past were contrasted the sad 
facts of decay, the humiliating intercourse with insolent bar- 
barians, who had been slaves and now were masters, and the 
mournful presentiment of a terrible end. But though Rome 
and her empire might fall, that union of nations which it had 
been her great work and her true mission to bring about 
remained. Rome was still in all men's eyes the mother of 
civilization, the symbol of miracalous power, the supreme ideal 
of human greatness ; that Soman sentiment to which the epti 
of Vergil had so perfectly responded was, even after the fall 
of the Empire, too closely connected with the essential spirit 
of Latin culture to disappear from men's minds as long as 
that culture continued. The deep traces left by the Bomatl 
dominion and the benefits that mankind had derived there- 
from give to the innumerable expressions of the Roman senti- 
ment, which long survived the actual empire, a reality and a 
sincerity which precludes the possibility of r^arding them as 
so many frigid and automatic imitations of antiquity. And 
yet, without doubt, the conditions of thought were greatly 
changed, and in many departments of ancient culture this 
sentiment conld not be more than merely passive, unable in 
its present activity to harmonise at all intimately with that 
culture. Taste had been entirely spoilt, and any true a&sthetic 
or artistic idealism was an impossibility. 

Those intellectual powers from which art results were at 
this time either paralyzed or entangled in a new environment 

n «i Si miiii nunc altiiui er^gari poetioo Hoeret eloqnio, totnm de noro 
faeoulo Maronis eicnmim, r%ii similit, in iamn nomtfi exaoriberem. 
Dioerem de oaelo lediisse iosUtiam, ato." Sncic, Laud, in Oration. Aug., 8, 
ed. Max, p. 97. 

'^ Cp. Am. Tkrbbt. Saint Jinm€, il. p. 191 aeqq. 
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to which art waa in realitj qaite foreign. In this period of 
great straggles and great upheavals, both social and moral, 
there was no doubt an immense fund of poetical energj, but it 
was one which found expression not in individual artistic pro- 
ductions, but in the great general fact of the universal renewal. 
Christ wrote no verses, it is true, but there was poetry enough 
in His personality and in that of His followers. But art, in 
this shock of heterogeneous elements, in this decay and regen- 
eration of imperfect thoughts and feelings, missed those con- 
ditions which are indispensable to its existence ; the minds of 
men were disturbed, vaguely agitated, and, as it were, hard- 
ened against all SBsthetic impressions. They still followed 
blindly the models of ancient culture, and kept before them 
the products of ancient art; but their level had sunk so low, 
their aims and ideals were so changed, that it is hard to be- 
lieve that the works of antiquity, however much they may have 
studied and admired them, can have had any more real infla- 
once upon them than that of a wonderful dream. — ^As we have 
seen from Macrobius, from the grammarians and from other 
writers, the central place in this body of traditional authority 
was occupied by Vergil, who seemed like the sun round which 
the other stars revolved. Those real qualities of learning which 
distinguished him, and which, even at an early period of his 
fame, had been gauged with considerable inaccuracy, had be- 
come by this time his only claim to distinction and were, owing 
to the great prestige of his name, amplified and exaggerated 
^according to the spirit of the age, which, undei* the influence of 
neo-platonism and still more of Christianity, tended irresistibly 
towards symbolism, mysticism and allegory. The poets of the 
period could achieve but little which rose as high as mediocrity, 
and even such verses as they produced found their sole inspira- 
tion in the schools of grammar and rhetoric. The art of the 
greatest of Roman poets seemed to these people a mystery, the 
clue to which could only be found in vast and recondite learn- 
ing. Hence it was considered a sure proof of refined taste and 
superior emdition to be able to discover hidden in his verses 
scientific dicta and profound philosophical doctrines of every 
kind. 
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As supreme centre of the literary inheritance left by the 
Bomans, as representative of classical learning, as interpreter 
of that Roman sentiment which sarviyed the downfall of the 

well-nigh eqnivalent to that of civilization itself 7^ Snch was 
his charge to the nations of the f ntore, committed to him by 
paganism as it died. Some centnries before Dante spoke of 
Yergil as 'virtii somma,' Jnstinian had said almost as mnch 
when, in the most perfect monument of the practical wisdom 
of the Bomans which has snrviyed, he pnt Vergil by the side 
of the divine Gb-eek epic poet, who was to him ' the father of 
every virtue.' ''• 

'7 In the panegyric in honour of Avitos, SmoNius Apollinabis makes 
the king of the Goths say (▼. 495 seqq.) :— 

<«mihi Bomnla dndam 
per te inra placent ; paxvamqae edisoere iussit 
ad tna Terba pater, dooili quo prisca Maronis 
carmine moUiret Soythioos mini pagina mores." 

^ ** Sioati cum poetam dicimas nee addimns nomen subanditur apud 
Graeoos egregios Homems, apnd nosYergilias.** lusrm., Ifut., J 2 : **. . . 
et apnd Homerom, patrem omnia virtotis." In. , in fin, prooem Digest, 
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CHAPTER VI 

We have now to follow Vergil's fortunes daring the conrse of 
the middle ages. The barbarians and the Christians had en- 
tirely changed the face of the ancient world. On the one hand 
literature ran a risk of perishing at the hands of religiousj 
fanaticism or of being swamped in the sea of theological pro4 
ductions; on the other it was clear enough that the invaders 
had not been led to occupy the civilised countries out of any 
afEection for civilisation or with any wish to pursue classical 
studies. Oppressed and oppressors, laity and clergy alike, were i 
too much concerned with the safety of their bodies or their I 
souls to have any time to bestow on classical ideals. But there / 
was one thing which saved Latin literature. Latin remidned > 
the language of the Church and its writers, and in order to be i 
able to write Latin that would pass muster it was still neces* 
sary to rtudy it to a certain extent. While Latin was sinking 
to the condition of a dead language, the local European lan- 
guages, though in process of formation, were not as yet suffi 
ciently advanced to have attained to the position of vehicles, 
for literature. Hence the schools, and especially those of the 
grammarians, had to continue to exist, and round the study of 
grammar were grouped those various other educational subjects 
which were thought necessaiy for the equipment of a writer. 
Even without the evidence collected by various scholars as to 
the continued existence of the schools during this whole period, 
their existence would be sufficiently proved by the fact that 
the Latin lang^uage continued in use long after it had become 
purely literary and different from the spoken vemacnlar. But 
we must be careful not to rate these schools at more than their 
true worth. Nothing was taught in them beyond what was 
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absolutely necessary, or rather, what was considered necessary; 
for the study of profane subjects had ceased to be an end in 
itself and was looked npon merely as a means for the attain- 
^ ^ ^S^S9^ ^^ ^^^^^ things. Hence the Seven Arts, into which even 
'^^^^^nyHore the time of Angostas edacational subjects had been 
^ lb ^ivided,^ became more and more attenuated, and in the middle 

y^AA^ ages were reduced within the narrowest possible limits. For- 
^ » If /\t-^^^^J ^^^^ compendia as those of Varro or Cato had taken but 
' an unimportant place in literature, because the various branches 

of learning of which they united the elements were all in a 
state of activity and development. But now that this develop- 
ment had come to an end and the activity of every department 
of learning had become straitly and rigorously circumscribed, 
such general handbooks became common owing to the same 
cause as had led to the publication of compendia of the sepa- 
rate branches of study ; and as they supplied what was at the 
time a felt want, it was only natural that they should attain 
to an importance which would at an earlier period have been 
impossible. This serves to explain the origin of such works 
as the encydopsodias of the Seven Arts made by Gassiodoms, 
Gapella, Isidorus, Bede and others, in which the whole of pro* 
fane learning was contained in a small volume, and to account 
^ for the favour with which they were received and the popu- 
larity which they enjoyed throughout the middle ages. A 
feature of these encyclopedias is that, among the serious sub- 
jects of which they treat, the one which seems most after the 
author's heart is nearly always grammar ; in fact, the author's 
system and treatment is generally such that he cannot be called 
anything but a grammarian. And indeed g^rammar always 
appears as the first and most important of the liberal arts, and 
it is amusing to hear the barbarian Atalaric eulogising it in his 
decree to the Senate concerning the payment of professors of 
these subjects. ' The school of the grammarians,' he says, ' is 
the most excellent foundation of culture, the glorious mother of 
eloquence, which knows how to think and to speak correctly. 

* Cp. BiTSOHL, QtiaestUmei Varronianaet Bonn, 1845 s Mibokuh in the 
PhUeiogm^ ziii p. 786 seqq. ; Jabw, Veher die hBm. £fieyMope<iiett, in Uie 
BtrkhU d. SlUhs. QeiclL d. IFIm., 1850, p. 858 seqq. 
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. . . Grammar is the mistress of speech; she adorns the 
human race, which by making nse of the most excellent litera- 
ture can avail itself of the wisdom of the ancients. . . . The 
barbarians do not know it . * . for arms belong to every 
nation, but eloquence accompanies the Romans alone.' ' 

And where there was grammar there was also Vergil as its 
inseparable companion and its supreme authority. Vergil and 
grammar became synonyms, one may almost say, in the middle 
ages. Thus when Gregory of Tours (6th cent.) says of Andai*- 
chius that he had been instructed in his youth 4n the works 
of Vergil, in the Codex Theodosianus and in arithmetic,' ' by 
Hhe works of Vergil ' he means nothing more than that he had 
been taught grammar; as it is said in the Life of S. Bonitus, 
that he was instructed 'in the elements of grammar and the 
laws of Theodosins.'^ Hence a good grammarian at once com- 
pared himself with Vergil.^ A curious instance of this is the 
case of the grammarian of Toulouse, dating apparently from 
the 6th century, who in bringing forward a most extraordinary 
Latin, of which we shall have occasion to speak further on, } 
could not think of a better name to call himself than P. Ver- I 
gilius Maro, and this, in fact, is the only name by which he is j 
now known. i 

This state of affairs lasted well-nigh throughout the middle 
ages, up to the commencement of modem literature, when the 
laity resumed their intellectual activity and the study of secular 
things. The reasons which induced the medieval clergy to 
devote themselves to the study of the Seven Arts were not of 
such a kind as is necessary to give literature and science that 
motive power which renders them capable of development. The 
ancient traditions which had already become stagnant towards 
the end of paganism became during the following centuries, 

< 0A88I0D0B., Variorum, lib. iz. c. 91. 

> **D6 opezibus Yergili, legis Theodosianae libris, arteqna oalooU adprime 
emditut eet." Gbioob. Tuboh., It. 47. 

4 <« Ghrammaiiooram imbutos iniiils, neo non Theodod edoctna decretifl." 
ap. MakliiON, Act, 8,f iii. pars. 1. pag. 90. 

s ** Et Bi aliqiiis de Aqmtanis parum didieerit grammatioam, mox pntat se 
esse YergilitmL'' Adbmab., Epist, (12th cent) ap. Mabillon, AnnaUs ord, 
S. BenetLt iv. 725 ; Gibsbbbbobt, De Hurar, «tif<i., eto., p. 18. 
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in which Christianity ezolnsiToly dominated the feelings and 
thoughts of mankind, like a substance in suspension in a medium 
incapable of absorbing it, and sank in a mass to the bottom. 
In itself it remained quite unchanged throughout the whole 
period ; it was so much dead matter passed from hand to hand 
and was onlj modified by the rough and unskilful treatment it 
experienced during the process. If here and there the study 
of it decayed to such an extent as to well-nigh disappear, the 
practical inconveniences resulting therefrom soon induced some 
authority to restore it ; but once restored, it was the same as it 
had been before. If any attempt at innovation was made, it 
consisted merely in endeavouring to bring the already greatly 
^^reduced mass within yet narrower limits. To discover some 
1 method of further abridgment was the only object after which 
K^j one strove.^ Charlemagne might resume the classical 
studies ; he could not renew them. G-rammar, which of all the 
Seven Arts was the one most benefited by that monarch, re- 
mained unchanged, except for the childish ignorances of the 
compilers and adapters, from the times of paganism to the 12th 
century, when its theories at length began to come under the 
influence of scholasticism.^ Modem literature and modem specu- 
lation had then already commenced, but grammar still held in 
the popular estimation that pride of place which in the 6th 
century the Ostrogoth king had assigned to it.^ And what is 

* This mania for abridgment led at length to the making of traTelUng- 
grammara. Saoh the work of Phoouls (5th oent.) professes to be, as we learn 
from its preface : 

" Te longinqoa petens oomitem sibi ferre viator 
ne dabitet parro pondere multa vehens." 

An Phoeae OrammaHei de-nomine ei verbo, ap. Kan., Grawtm. Lot,, v. p. 410. 
f Vide Thubot, NotieeB et extraiti de diven mamueriU pour tervir d 
Vhiitoire de$ doctrines grammatieaUs au moyen-dget Paris, 1868. (It is the 
22nd Yolnme of the NoHee$ et extraiti dee manuierits de la bihL iirm.) 

* In the legend of Charlemagne it is said, "Premi^rement fist uurkmaine 
patndre dans son i^alais gramaire qni est mdre de tons les ars." In the 
Image du monde this supremacy of grammar is explained by the mystioal 
reason that it is the soienoe of words, and Qod created the world with a word : 

** Par parole fist Dex le monde 
Et tons les biena qui ens habnnde." 

Vide JuBOUL, Oeuvree eom^pSHei de Buteboeuft ii p. 417. 
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trae of grammar is tme also of Vergil, who with it continued 
to dominate seonlar study throughout medieval times. The 
middle ages had taken over readj-made from the period of 
decadence not merely its materials for secular education, but 
also its opinions as to the ancient authors. The echo of Vergil's \ 
renown and of the conception formed of him then lasted on 
throughout the middle ages and was heard in those naive utter- 
ances which were the natural expression of an epoch of such 
debased culture and with ideas so little in harmony with the 
ancient world. 

The works of classical antiquity were only able to survive 
during the middle ages through the medium of the schools, 
and those authors who were known at all during this period 
owed such fame as they enjoyed to the schoolmasters. Of 
these the first was of course Vergil, and then, like accompanying ; 
planets, Ovid and Lucan, Horace, Juvenal and Statins, and/ 
then others according to individual taste. The names of the' 
chief writers of antiquity, like those of the chief grammarians, 
were so impressed upon children at school, that when they 
grew up, if they interested themselves at all in literature, they 
could not lose these early reminiscences of that Latin language 
in which they wrote. Hence the enormous number of quota- 
tions from Vergil and other pagan writers to be found in the 
works of many Christian authors both before and after the 
total extinction of paganism and right on through the middle 
ages. But the spirit of ascetic Christianity could not fail to 
feel a great repugnance towards these expressions of pagan 
sentiment, and hence it will be necessary for us to examine the 
position of Vergil and the other classical authors in the midst of 
the fierce attacks made upon paganism by the Christians, and 
still more after the complete victory of the new religion. 

The ecclesiastical writers* might feel a strong aversion 
towards pagan authors, and attack them, as did Amobius, Ter- 

• As this work deals only with the Western ooontriee, it will be onneees- 
wuj to fflmmiiw the stete of the oUseieal studies in the Greek world. On 
the whole, however, it may be said that what is true of the West is tme of 
the East also, exoq[»t that the Eastern Ghuroh showed itself in this, as in 
some other respects, more liberal than the Western. The homily of Basil 
on the reading of pagan literature Is well known. 
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tullian and others, with a violence which eyen persecntion and 
enthnsiasm will hardly excuse, bat thej had none the less to 
read and stndj them, partly to refnte them, partly for the 
no less important reason that they formed the foundations of 
general culture and that from them alone could one learn to 
write the language of the world which was to be conyerted. 
Hence the rage proyoked among the Christians by the decree 
of the Emperor Julian debarring them from the study of gram- 
mar and rhetoric, although in this he was merely adopting the 
logical results of their own ideas. He maintained that it was 
not right that people who made such objections to the pagan 
writers on grounds of morality and religion should use these 
same writers as the basis of their education,*^ a view which 
many of the more intolerant Christians had already themselves 
expressed. But all the more enlightened Christians at once 
perceived the hidden malice of the decree; for to separate 
Christianity entirely from the ancient civilisation and to bind 
• it by a rigorous logic within the limits of its unworldly nature 
t was the best way to oppose it and hinder its development in a 
I society of Graeco-Boman culture. Nothing however was strong 
enough to resist the flood of the movement, and Julian's decree, 
like the rest of his endeavours, came to nothing. Subsequently, 
when paganism had disappeared and there was no longer any 
object in refuting the pagans, the tradition of the Christian 
schools was already formed, and no longer capable of alteration. 
Some might wish to substitute Christian for pagan writers; 
but what grammarian could admit that the substitution was a 
satisfactory one P In the new grammatical compilations quo- 
tations from the Vulgate and other Christian works were 
sometimes added to those from the classical authors,^^ but the 

*" "dToror fih ot/iai rodt i^oviihmn rk ra^rm drifjdtw rods ^ o^wr 
rqaiBhiut 9eo^:^ Julian, Epi»U, 42, p. 482. The decree forbade the Ohiis- 
tiane to teaoh grammar or rhetoric (Ammuh. Mabcbll., zzii. 10. 7 ; Job. 
Ohbtsost., ii. p. 579, etc.) ; heaoe they ooald not send their sons to the 
BohoolB, lor they oould not entmst them to pagan sehoolmasters. Op. 
liASAULZ, Der UnUrgana dei HeUeniitniuSt P* 65; AJOiUmB, HeUenitmui und 
ChrUtefUkum (K51n, 1866), p. 226 seq. 

11 Among the most noteworthy iDstances of this is the work of IsmoBUS. 
Smabaodus too (9th cent.) states ezpretaly that he draws his instanoee from 
the Yolgate (op. Tbuaot, op. «<(., p. 68) : •* . . • quern Ubellum non Ma- 
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latter always remained, wihej were bonnd to do, the chief 
authorities. 

The necessitj of a radical change was not felt, for paganism 
was dead for good, and any one with any sense could see that 
it would not be resuscitated in the schools. Hence we do not 
find any official decrees of the ecclesiastical authorities forbid- 
ding the use of the pagan writers;^' and we are met by the 
apparent contradiction that, while on the one hand the ancients 
are steadily hated and maligned as pagans, on the other their 
works are assiduously read and studied, and they are looked up 
to by the most enlightened Christians as men of learning and 
genius. The middle ages found a traditional usage already 
formed and to this they scrupulously adhered. The Fathers 

Tonis ant Cieeronis Tel etiam alioram paganornm aootoritate fcddyi, sed 
divinarom seriptnramm sententiis adomavi, at leotorem memn iucnndo 
pariter aitiam et inoondo soriptararam poenlo propinarem, nt grammatioae 
artis iogeniom et Boriptnraram pariter valeat comprehendere Bensom.'* 
Smabaod., Prolog, iractat. in part, Donat. ap. Ebil, De qvibtudam grant' 
moHeis LatinU tn/lnuM aetatii (Erlangen, 1868), p. 90. A similar proceeding 
was adopted in rhetoric. Thus Bbdb, in his De ichematibui et tropU, says, 
** Sed at oognosoas, dilectissime fill, cognosoant omnes qai haee legere yo- 
Inerint, qoia sancta scriptora ceteris scriptaris omnibos non solam aaotori- 
tate qaia diTina est, vel atilitate qaia ad vitam daoit aetemam, sed et 
antiqoitate et ipsa praeeminet positione dicendi, placoit mihi ooUectis de 
ipsa exemplis ostendere, qoia nihil hoiasmodi sohematam sive troponun 
Valent praetendere saecolaiis eloqaentiae magistri, quod non in ilia prae- 
oesserit." Ap. Halm, Bhett, Lot. min,, p. 607« 

1* One cannot regard as a canonical authority the apocryphal Conttitu- 
tione$ Apottolorum, notwithstandiog their considerable antiqaity. In these 
rules, fall of the simplicity of primitiye Christianity, the reading of pagan 
literature is discoaragedj the Bible being regarded as a sort of encydopa^ia 
in which all information of valne is to he found. (ConetU, Apoit., L, o. 4.j 

At the Fourth Council of Carthage (5th cent.) it was decided (cap. vnX 
'* at episcopi libros gentilium non legant, haereticoram aotem pro necessi- 
tate et tempore," and Isidobus in ms lAber Sententiarum (iii. cap. 18) says, 
'* Prohibetur Christianis figmenta legere poetarum," stating the reasons in 
full. It is dear, however, that all this must not be taken literaUy and must 
be regarded rather as advice against excess than as an actual prohibition to 
read pagan authors. The whole thing was a matter of conscience, and the 
various works of Isidor himself show how he meant his words to be under- 
stood. The passage of Isidor and the canon of the Council of Carthage are 
repeated in GhuTUN*B collection of canons (dist. 87). Vide the note of 
Bbbabdi, i. 198 seqq. Various passages from both Greek and Latin Fathers, 
expressing various views on the subject of the pagan writers are collected 
in the note on the Conetit. Apost, in the Patr. temp. apo$tolie,t ed. Cotmjbbius, 
i., p. S04. Gp. too LoAisB and Abbvalo ad Itid, Ubs, sent., iii. c. 18; 
Qaxaxus, ad Cauian. ColLt xiv. o. 12. 
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had said and written much against these authors, but they had 
none the less made use of them ; their successors did the same. 
Pa^n writers were studied at school, they were quoted when 
necessary in literary works even of a theological and religious 
character, and at the same time they were spoken of as '* idola- 
trous dogs." Some of the most authoritative of the Fathers 
had said that it was not good to read them ; but did they not 
contradict this by their very words and actions? Jerome, 
whose love for Cicero led to the blows in his famous dream 
and to the angeFs well-known reproof, ' Ciceronianus es, non 
Christianus,' had said of Vergil that he was < not the seoond, 
but the first Homer of the Romans.' ^^ And yet, in a letter to 
Damasus on the Prodigal Son, he blames severely those priests 
who 4ay aside the Gospels and the Prophets and read comedies, 
who repeat the amorous words of the Bucolics, who have Yergil 
always in their heads and make a sensual sin of that study 
which for children is a necessity.' But this did not at all 
agree with Augustine, who observes without disapproval that 
' children read Yergil so often, that they do not easily forget 
him.' ^^ These reminiscences of profane studies which had to 
be undergone troubled many scrupulous minds so much that 
we find the Hermit Gassianus actually working out a remedy 
for them.^' But how difficult it was to forget them is clear 



^' Comm, in Miehaeam.t Op. vi. 618. 

i« ** Yergiliam pneri legunt at poeta magnos omninmqiia praeolarissimos 
atqae optimaB, teneris imbibitas annis, non facile obliTione posait aboleri.*' 
De Civ. DH, lib. i. oap. 8. This passage is often misquoted with legant, bat 
the trae reading is legwit^ and indeed an exhortation would be out of place 
in the context. 

^* Qermamu. **Speoiale impedimentom salatis aocedit pro ilia qoam 
tenniter videor attigisse notitia Utterarom, in qua me ita vel instantia pae> 
dagogi vel oontinaae lectionis maceraTit intentio, at nunc mens, poetiois 
velut infeota caiminibos, illas faboiarom nagas historiasqne belloram qoiboa 
a parrulo primis stodionun imbata est radimentis, orationis etiam tempdra 
meditetnr, psallentiqae vel pro peooatoram indolgentia sapplicanti, aut im- 
padens poematnm memoria soggerator, aat quasi bellantiom heroom ante 
ocalos imago yersetor, taliomqoe me phantasmatom imaginatio semper 
elndens ita mentem meam ad snpemos intoitas aspirare non patitor at 
qaotidianis fletibas non possit expellL" 

Notteros. **]>e hac ipsa re ande tibi porgationis nasoitur desperatio 
citum satis atqoe effioax remediam poterit oboriri, si eandem diligentiam 
atque instanliam qaara te in illis saeooiaribas stadiis haboisse dixisti ad 
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from Jerome, with his frequent inyolmitarj remimscences of 
the classics. Thus, when speaking ^^ of the catacombs at Borne 
which contained the graves of the Apostles and Martyrs, and 
of the darkness reigning in their subterranean passages, he 
sajs, ' Here one can only move step by step, and in the dark- ^ , 
neeft one is reminded of Vergil's " Horror ubique animos simul / 
ipsa silentia terrent.'' ' One of the pillars of the Church, bor- / ^' 
rowing the words of a pagan to express the feelings with which 
the most venerable recesses of this Christian sanctuary inspired 
him ! How can this be the same Jerome who elsewhere in the 
height of his religious fervour exclaims, ' What has Horace to 
do with the Psalter, or Vergil with the Gospel, or Cicero with 
the Apostle P'^^ And many similar passages might be found 
in his writings. Nor did his adversaries spare him for his 
studies of classical literature. When he established at Beth- 
lehem a school of grammar in which he expounded Vergil and 
other profane Latin and Ghreek writers to children, Bufinus 
attacked him for it in a way that affected him deeply .^^ 

If any one were to collect from the ecclesiastical writers alT 
the passages in which they inveigh against the reading of pagan 
authors and the pursuit of profane studies generally, the collec- 
tion wonld be a considerable one ; but far greater would be a 
collection of the passages which prove that none the less these 
same writers occupied themselves with studies of this veiy 
kind. There were Christian poets and prose writers, but every ^ 
one of them with the least claim to literary merit owes that 
merit entirely to the ancients, of whom he is the disciple and 
often the servile imitator. And not only was the study of the 
ancient writers not discouraged; it was even recommended. 
Thus a letter of Sidonius ApoUinaris (5th cent.) introduces 
us to a villa in (}aul, the owner of which had collected together 

•piritaliom Mriptimmm volneris leotionem meditationemqae iransferre.*' 
CA88IAH., Coa., ziY. oap. 12, 18. 

>* Comm. m Ezeekiel, o. 40. 

^7 EviiU ad Euttochiwm, Op. i. 112. 

^' " fliaronem samii oomiooeqae ao Ijrioos et historioos auoioref traditis 
dU ad discendum Dei timorem puenUis ezponebai; sdlioet nt praeceptor 
iierei aaotorem gentiUmn.*' Buvir., ^jpo2., ii. ap. HnBOM., p. 420. Cp. Aac. 
TiinmBT, Saint Jironu, i. p. S14. 
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everything calonlated to delight the body and the mind. Here 
among the books we find Christian and pagan authors mixed 
together in a manner whioh shows elearly enongh how little 
relation to real life had the declarations of the fanatics.^^ Or 
again, when Cassiodoms is impressing on his monks the neces- 
sity of the stndy of the Seven Arts,*^ he confronts them with 
the example not only of Moses, who was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Egyptians, bnt also that of ' the Holy Fathers, 
who did not consider that the stndy of pro&ne literature should 
be rejected, but were themselves examples to the contrary, 
showing themselves most skilled in such studies, as one may 
see in the cases of Cyprian, Lactantius, Ambrose, Jerome, 
Augustine, and many others. And who could hesitate in the 
face of such illustrious examples ? ' And this is the common* 
place with whioh ecclesiastics always defend themselves when 
they write on profane matters and think an excuse necessary.^ 

:• <« Qui inter mAtronamm eathedras oodioes erant, stylos his religiosus 
iiiTeniebatar; qui vero per snbsellia patnimfamilias, hi cothnmo latialis 
eloqni nobilitabantur. Licet qnaepiam yoliimina quonmdam auotoram 
servarent in caasis diB|>aribas dioendi parilitatem. Nam similis soientiae 
▼iri, hinc Aagastinus, nino Yarro, hino Horatias, hino Pmdentias, leotita- 
bantor.** Sidon., Bpist.^ i. 9. Between this, however, and the idea of Ohaix 
^idoine ApotUnaire, Paris, 18C7) and other modem Catholics, that the 
Chnroh was always the great protector of the ancient cultore, there is a 
considerable difference. Cp. Kaufmann in the QdU. Gel, Anz,, 1868, p. 
1009 seqq. 

VxBoiL GRAMiuTioirs (ap. Mai, CUut, auett., ▼. p. 6) states that it was the 
established eastern of the Choich to keep works by Christian and pasan 
anthers in separate libraries. **Hoooe subtilissime statueront nt dnobus 
librariis compositis, nna fidellnm philosophomm libros, altera gentilimn 
scripta contineret." Bnt there seems no occasion to take this extraordinary 
writer's assertion as seriously as is done by Ozakam {La eivilUat. ehrit, ehes 
Us Francs, p. 484 seq.). There were doubtless some who divided their books 
in this way; we have an instance of it in the passage of Sidonios jnst cited; 
but there is no proof that they were ordered to do so by the Church, and in 
the numerous catalogues of medieyal libraries whioh we possess Christian 
and pagan writers are nearly always enumerated indiscrimmately. 

^ Divip, lectt,, cap. 28. 

*' In an unpublisned compendiom of Quintilian made by Stxpbxh or 
BouxN (12th cent.), of whioh there is a MS. in the Bibl. Nat. at Paris, the 
author excuses his undertaking as follows: **Hoo pariter notandum quod 
ecclesiae doctores gentilium libros non incognitos habebant. . . . Probat 
hoc et beatus Augustinns qui in disciplinis Uberalibus libros singulos edidit. 
. . . Beatus etiam Ambrosius ouiusdam philosophi epistulam in quadam 
sua epistula integram ponit Crigenes vero philosophomm libros adoles- 
centibus summopere ediscendos praecipiebat, cUoens eorum ingeniain divinis 
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In those monasteries in which silence was the rale, use was 
made of conventional signs to denote ohjects which might be 
required; here, when one wanted a book by a pagan writer, 
after the sign for ' book ' he made a gesture in imitation of a 
dog scratching its ear, * because a pagan is rightly compared to 
that animal.'^ One despised the pagans, but one read them. 
The rule of some of the more modern monasfcio orders, such as 
those of Isidor, Francis, and Dominic, forbade the reading of 
pagan authors, or only allowed it after special permission ; ^ 
but the rules of the older orders not only did not forbid it, but 
even admitted it in their schools and caused manuscripts to be 
copied without distinction of author.^ Had there been any 
wish faithfully to follow the precepts of Christianity, even if 
all pagan writers had not been forbidden, at least those works 
ought to have been destroyed which would be regarded as im- 

sorlptarifl eapaciora et tenaoiora fore cam homm snbtilitates et ingenioram 
amunina animo peroeperint. Qaod lalianas Augasfcas, magnos equidem 
phUoflophoB, sed errore maior, oonsiderans, postquam a fide disoessit, edioto 
publieato prohibnit ne Ghristianorom filii artem oratoriam addisoerent, 
^Qod qaanto in eloqaentiae stadiis edooti forent tanto in Ohristiana fide ao 
reliffione, nt in reyinoendis gentiliam, qiios seqnebator, erroribiiB acatiorea 
tto oiseriiores exaisterent; simol dioens hostes adversarioram armie nou 
armandoB. Earoll etiam xnagni magiater Alcninas de hao arte dialognm 
sub proprio Earoli nomine consoripsit," eto. 

** ** Pro dgno libri aoholaris qnem aliqnis paganiu composnit, praemisso 
Bigno genenJi libri, adde nt aurem digito tangas, siouk oanis onm pede 
prariens solet; qnia non immerilo infidelis tali aniiXianti eomparatur." 
Bbbnabd, Ordo Climiacem. in the Vetug dUeiplina mofuut., p. 172 (Zappbbt, 
ViiraiV$ Fortleben im MitUlalUr, p. 81). 

is « Gentilium antem libros vel haeretioorom volomina monaobos legere 
eaveat." Hoiat., Cod. reg, monatt., p. 124. Op. Huben, Oetch, d, clan, 
LU. im MitUlaUer, i. p. 70 ; Ls Clbbo, HUt. lit. de la France, xxiv. p. 282 ; 
SncBT, Oeech. d. UnUrrichtswesefu in Deutechland (Stnttg., 1885), p. 40 
seqq. {Das Miynehthwn u. d. 'grof. Studien.) 

^ The modem disooveries of olassioal mannsoripts in palimpsest hare 
led some to think that the monks used systemaiioally to obliterate the works 
of the anoient pagan writers and substitute works of a saored oharaoter, bat 
ol their hatred for pagan literature. This is a great mistake. The ean- 
celled texts are often themselves Ohristian works ; sometimes even secular 
works take the place of sacred, as for instance in a palimpsest which has 
the niad written over the Bpistles of St. Paul. Too often (I know it from 
experience) the palimpsests play one false in this waj, and disappoint one 
when one thinks to have made some great discovery of classical literature. 
For further information on this subject vide Mohb, De Ubrie Palimpseetie 
(Oarisr., 1855), and Wattimbacb, Das Sekriflwesen im UiUetaUer (Leip.. 
1871), p. 174 seq. 
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moral by any religion. And yet tbe Ar$ Amaioria of Ovid and 
the obscene epigrams of Martial figure in the monastic libraries 
by the side of the Bible and the Fathers, and the numerous 
manuscripts of these works which we possess are in great part 
the work of monks. Some of these indeed had not the courage 
to transcribe certain passages in full, which accordingly we 
find sometimes omitted, sometimes arbitrarily altered on moral 
grounds,^ while others copied their author faithfully and in 
full, but avenged themselves by calling him opprobrious names 
in the margin ;^ most of them, however, had easier consciences 
than is generally supposed. Thus Horace, certain of whose 
poems the pagan Quintilian already had considered unfit for 
schools,*^. was not only read, copied, and glossed by the monks, 
but some of his most amorous odes were sung by them to 
hymn-tunes, the music of which is found added in more than 
one manuscript.'^ 

There were a few fanatics, but the mass of mankind was 
tolerant. Anselm not only allowed the reading of Vergil, but 
even recommended it;*® Lupus of Ferrieres not only advised 

** In a MS. of (Md in the library at Zurich, in the verse ** Hoc est quod 
pneri tangar amore minus '* (An Am., ii. 684), minui is changed into ntftiZ, 
and a note in the margin states, **ex hoc nota qaod Ovidius non fnerit 
Bodomita." Cp. L. MOllbb in the Jakrbb. /. PhUoL u. Paedagog. (1866), 
p. 895. In tbe famous Paris MS. of Exeenta (Notre Dame, 188) many of 
tbe yerses are thus treated : thus the line of Tibullus (I. i. 25) ** lam modo 
non possum contentus yivere parvo," becomes **Quippe ego iam possum 
contentos yivere parvo,'* while m another line of tbe same author ^ 1. 89)« 
"lusisset amores" is altered into **dampnas8et amores" For further 
instances vide yi^urwLnx in the PhilologtUt xxyiL (1867), p. 154. 

M Among Ghreek writers the one most often treated in uds way is Luoun, 
of whom the Byzantine copyists regulariy remark in the margin, & xiUrt^re 
A9$pibTWt & fuapdrare^ and the like. Cp. L. MOllbb in the Jahrb, /. Philol, 
u. Paedapogn 1866, p. 895. 

*7 •«. . . nam et Graeci mnlta licenter, et Horatium noUm in quibus- 
dam interpretarL*' Quxhtil. i. 8. 6. 

» In a Montpelier MS. of Horace tbe Ode to Phyllis, «*Est mihi nonum 
superantis annom '* (iv. 11), is accompanied by musical notes which haye 
been recognised as the tune of the famous hymn ** Ut queant laxis reeonare 
fibris.'* Cp. LiBBi, CataU gitUr. dett M8S. dst bihU publ. des dijfarU, i. p. 
454 seq. ; Butbb, Horat., ii. p. 915 seqq. ; Jahn in Hermei, u. p. 419 ; 
NiSABD, Arehioei di$ nUsi, $eiefU. et Utt,, 1851, p. 98 seqq. 

*> ** Et yolo quatenus nt flat quantum potes satagas, ei praedpue de 
Yergilio et aliis auctoribus quos a me non legisti ; ezceptis his in quibus 
turpitude sonat." Assblx, Op. 851. Thus too many othien. In an early 
poem entitled Ad pueroe we read : 
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Begimbert to stadj Vergil, as appears from his letters,^ but 
was a diligent searcher after classical manuscripts, and even 
wished to borrow of Pope Benedict III. a Cicero, a Qnintilian, 
and a Commentary on Terence.'* Often the invectives which 
we find directed against the stndj of pagan literature are merely 
so mnch rhetoric with no real meaning. Where literature has 
become rhetorical it is always difficult to know how far to take 
the author seriously. When Gregory of Tours lifts up his 
voice against the fables and the pernicious doctrines of the 
'philosophers,' that is to say, the ancient writers, and then 
proceeds to narrate the chief incidents of the ^neid and the 
other poetical legends, condemning them one by one, he does 
not seem to observe that he is merely making a display of 
his own learning and showing that he is himself well ac- 
quainted with those very authors of whom he disapproves.^* 
He strikes one as being very much more in earnest when he 
deplores, like so many others, the misery brought about in his 
times by the general decay of literary studies.'^ 

The greatest enemies of profane studies were the traibors of 

** Pervlgil oro legas oeoinit -^uod BiQsa Maronis, 
qoaeque Sophia docet, optime, oarpe, paer.** 

Vide AXADOB ds lob Bios, Hist. crit. de la lit. EspalL ii pp. 238, 839. 

** **. • • Mtiiis eei at a^^prime sis, ei in Yergiliana leotione, ut opiime 
pot68, profioias.*' Lup. Fbbbab., Epist, 7. 

•1 £jH«(. 108. Vide also EpUU, 1, 6, 8, 16, 87, 63, 104, in which he asks 
for or sends oopies of Cicero, Gellins, Servius, llacrobios, Boeihius, Caesar, 
QaiBtilian, and Ballast. His correspondence justifies what be «ays of 
himself to Binhard (Ep, i.) : ** Amor litteraram ab ipso fere initio paeritiae 
mihi est innatos, neo earom, nt none a plerisqae Tocantar, snversUtiosa 
otia fastidio sunt. Bt nisi interoessisset inopia praeceptorom, et longo situ 
coUapea prioram stadia paene interisaent, largiente Domino, BMae ayiditati 
satis^usere forsitan potalBsem.*' 

** ** Non enim oportet fallaces commemorare fabalas, neqne pbilosophorum 
inimicam Deo sapientiam leqai, ne in iadidam aetemae mortis Domino 
discemente cadamas. . . . Non ego 8at«mi fogam, non lononis iram, 
non loris stopra, non Neptoni inioriam, non Aeoli scei^tra, non Aeneadom 
bella, naofra^ vel regna commemoro ; taoeo Capidinis emiFsionem ; non 
exitia saeTa Didonis, non Plutonis triste Tcstibolam, non Proserpinae stap- 
rosom raptom, non Cerberi triforme capnt ; non revolvam Anchisae ooUoqoia, 
non Ithad insula, non Sinonis fallaoias ; non ego Laocoontis consilis, non 
Anmhitrionidis robora, non lani eonfliotas, fngas, Tel obitom exitialem 
proferam," etc Gbsoos. Tuboh. (6ih cent.). Lib. Miraevi., 714. 

M •«yaa diebns nostris quia peiiit studiom litteraram a nobis." Praef. 
Hitt. EccU Franc. 
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the Lives of Saints, who held, not nnnatnrallj, that it was 
better to read the Life of a Saint than to read the doings of 
^neas.*^ A few of these authors were men of some learning, 
but the great mass of them were imonltiyated and ignorant. 
Coming from the lowest ranks of the monastic orders, they 
despised everything worldly, even in the region of intellect, 
and boasted cynically of their own ignorance.^ ' The reader 
most not,' says one of them, '^be tronbled by the heap of bar- 

w <* En meliora meo narrftntnr oannine gesta ; 

nou gladios neo tela lefert pharetramque OamiUae.** 

HiLO, VU. 8, Amandi, Act. 8. Fehr., i. 881 8«q. Cp. Pbtbub, ViU 8. Theobaldi, 
Act. 8. ix. 165 ; Ahoh. Vit. 8. RemacH, Act. 8., ii. 469. ete. Vide Zafpbbt, 
op. cit,, not. 68 ; Prolog. Vitae Wirtonii, ap. Pss, The$., i. 8. 889. Gp. Wattsm- 
BAOH, Dcutich. Geichichttq. (6th ed.), ii. p. 250. It is a oommonplaoe with 
the Chrisiaan poets to oontraet the pagan glories of Homer and Vergil with 
the lowly bnt Christian nature of their own subject. Bneh is the purport of 
the Pre&ee to Jutbnous* versification of the Gospels, while Bede writes : 

*' Bella Maro resoaet, nos paeis dona canamas, 
monera nos Christi, bella Maro resonet.*' 

Hitt, Anglf p. 395. 

Op. too WiPOMB [Proloif. VU. Chuonradi imp.)i ** Satis inoonsnltam est 
Superbom Tarqoiniam, Tallmn et Anoom, patrem Aeneam, ferocem Ba- 
talum, et hoiosmodi qaoslibet et scribere et legere : nostros autem CSarolos 
atqae tres Ottones, imperatorem Heinrioom seonndnm, Chaonradom im- 
peratorem patrem j^loriosissimi regis Heinrioi tertii, et eondem Heinricom 
regem in ChrUto tnwm^hanlem omnino negligere.*' 

^ **Goriosiim oeterom lectorem admoneo nt barbarismorom foedam 
congeriem in hoc opnsoulo floocipendat, et veritati in volgari eloqnio fidei 
aurem apponat, et quod hie inveniet simplioiter perlegat et aesi in sterqui- 
linio margaritam exquirat.'* Wolfhabdus (9th cent.), Vit. 8. Walpurgit, 
Act. 8anct,t Iy. 268. ** Bed et si quis movetur rustidtate sermonis soloeois- 
morumque inoondnnitatibus, quas minime ritare studui, audiat quia regnum 
Dei non est in sermone sed in Tirtute, neque apud homines bonos interesee 
utrum vina vase aureo an ligneo propinentur.** Miraeul. 8. Agilit Act. 8anct. 
ii. 812. Op. AaoN., Vit. 8. Ocraldi, Act Sanct., iz. 851. Many writers, feeling 
that their grammar is not above reproach, rcTolt strangely against the 
** tyranny of Donatus." Instances abound; it must suffice to quote the 
following curious passage from the Indiculut hminonu ^o. xx.) of Alyabus 
OoBDUBUHSis (9th cent.]: **Agant eructuosas quaestiones pnilosophi et 
Donatistae ftenis impun, latratu oanum, grunnitu poroorum, fauce rasa et 
dentibus stndentee, saliva spumoei grammatid ruetent. Nos vero evan- 
gelid send Ohristi disdpuli rustiean<^um seouipedi,** etc. These words 
agree remaxkably with a horrible biography d Ponatus, inspired perhaps 
by this same repugnance for his grammar, which is found in a Paris Mo. 
and has been several times published (most recently by Haoum, Anecdote 
Helvetica^ p. 259). Yet Alvams shows himself by his works to have been 
a diligent student of YergiL Op. Axadob ds los Bios, Hi$t. crit. dc la lit, 
Espafi., ii. p. 102 seqq. 
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barisms be will find in tbis book, bnt mast ratber lend tbe ear 
of faitb to bear tbe tmtb in simple language; let bim read witb 
simplicity wbat be finds bere, and as it were searcb for a pearl 
in a dnngbeap.' Otbers not only confess to solecisms and bar- 
barisms, bnt actnallj glory in tbem. Even persons in bigb 
places^ bad reconrse at times to tbis low form of rbetoric, and, 
wben accused of tbeir own ignorance or of tbat of tbe clergy, 
answered disdainfully witb sucb commonplaces as ' tbe kingdom 
of Qod does not consist in words bnt in virtue,' or ' tbe gospel 
was entrusted to ignorant fishermen, and not to skilled ora- 
tors.'^ Tbus, wben tbe bisbops of (Jaul in convocation at 



^ One of these is Gbboobt thb Grbat. **Non melacismi coUisionem 
fugio, non barbarismi confosionem derito, tiiuB motusque praepositionam, 
oasuaqoe servare eontemno ; qui* iDdignum yehementer ezisdmo ut yerba 
caelratiB oraooli restnngam sub regalia Donati.*' Praef. lobi, t. L p. 6. 
With this affeoted knowledge of grammatieal terms the great man endea- 
vours to show that his want of will is not the result of want of power. That 
he was thus indifferent to the laws of grammar is not however manifested 
in his works. In fact, the supposed animositj of Qregoiy the Great towards 
Beoular studies has been much exaggerated by yarious writers, who have 
been unable to appreoiate the true meaning and value of certain expressions 
of his, and have not perceived that Gregory's attitude was merely that of a 
hundred other famous medieval Ghurchmen. A misunderstanding of a 
passage of John or Salisbubt {Polyerat., ii., c. 26) has led to the belief that 
Gregory burnt the Palatine library, while, as a matter of fact, all that is 
refmed to in that passage is the works on astrology and the like, which 
had abeady been equally rudely treated bv the Emperor Yalens and others. 
Nor is it easy to beheve that itere shoald have been any library at Bome 
left for Gregory to bum, after the Goths and Vandals. These errors have 
already been pointed out bv more than one critic, and the whole question is 
dispassionately discussed by Gbxoobovius, Oe$ch. d. St, R, im MittelaU,, ii. 
p. 90 seqq., hence there was no need for Tsutfsl {Oeieh. d. riim, Xtt., 
p. 1026) to introduce them again. The thesis of Lsblako, Utrum Oregorius 
Magnui Utteroi htunaniam et ingefouu artes odh peneeutm $U, Paris, 1852, 
is an apology inspired merely by Catholic sentiment. 

*7 These oommonplaces are summed up by the anonymous and really 
modest author of the Miraeula 8, BavonU (10th cent.) : *' Susoipiant alii 
oopiosum variae excusationis suppellectilem, videlicet quod Veritas, nativa 
▼ivacitate oontenta, non quaerat altrinsecam colorum adhibitionem; et quod 
Ohristianae fidei mdimenta non ab oratoribus sed a piscatoribus et idiotis 
sint promulgata ; et quod regnum Dei magis virtutis quam sermonis constet 
eJBcaqia, aliaque perplura in id orationis cadentia; mihi faciiis apologiae 
pate* oeoasio, soilioet cui nullius eruditionis favet exerdtatio." Act, £f., ii. 
880. Cp. 8UI.P. Ssv., Op. i. 2; Faux, VU. 8. Outhlaei, Act. 8., iii. 59; 
Ahov., Vit. 8. Conwoionis, Act. 5., vL 212; AsoH., Fit. 8, MarUtdt Act, 8,, 
L 567 ; WABMAimuB, VU, 8. PHmtnii, Act 8., iv. 128 ; Otblo, Vit, 8. Bani- 
fatii, ap. Pbbiz, Man. Qerm,, ii. 868, etc. ; ZAPmsr, op. eit,, not. 62. 
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Bheims inveigbed against the ignorance of tbe Roman clergj 
the apostolic legate, Leo, abbot of S. Boniface, replied, in his 
letter to the kings Hago and Robert, that ' the vicars and dis- 
ciples of Peter do not wish to have as their masters Plato, 
Vergil, Terence, and the rest of the herd of philosophers, who 
flj prondlj in the air like birds, or dive like fishes into the 
abysses of the sea, or wander like sheep over the earth ; and 
since the fonndation of the world the elect of Gk>d have not 
been orators or philosophers, bat mde and illiterate men.'^ 
That all this was not meant serionsl j is clear enough, for both 
accusers and accused show, if nothing else, a pride and a 
hanghtiness anything but apostolic. The fact which the 
bishops at Rheims deplored could not be denied, and so the 
ecclesiastical rhetoric had to find some way of justifying it. 

It is further worth noticing that such declamations against 
profane studies betray not unfrequently an evident jealousy of 
those, probably among the writer's co-religionists, who were 
honoured on account of their proficiency in these studies. But 
at the same time it must not be forgotten that even the most 
enlightened of ecclesiastical writers were under the influence of 
a powerful and profound religious sentiment, which might at 
any moment develop into enthusiasm and fanaticism. Con- 
tinually preoccupied with thoughts of the highest good and the 
future life, they were subject, like all minds concentrated on 
religious matters, to the attacks of sudden scruples, which led 
them to contradict themselves. Thus Augustine, who used at 
one time to find an innocent pleasure in tbe daily perusal of 
half a book of the ^neid, when forty-three years old de- 
plores those days 'in which he let himself be moved by the 
\ death of Dido, forgetting that all the time he was himself 
y dying to God.'^ But these fervent words, uttered in a mo- 
I ment of enthusiasm, did not prevent him from rating Vergil 
* I highly and from making considerable use of him in his De 

* LxoNis Bpitt, ap Pbstz, Mon. Oerm,, ▼. 687. Op. Qrbqobotiub, Die 
Stadt Rom im MiUelaUert ilL 527. 

** " Et plonure Didonem mortoam qms m oeddit ob amorem, onm interea 
me ipsom in hit a te morientttm, Deus yita mea, sioeis ocolis ferrem 
miserrimos." Auovstin., Conf.t lib. i., op. 1. 68. 
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Civitate Dei^ wbiob he fimshed in his Beventy-flecond year. And 
then again, at seventj-fonr, we find him repenting of having 
need the word 'fortona' so often, and of having called upon 
the Mnses as goddesses. Alonin, who had in his youth, as 
his anonymous biographer pats it, read 'the books of the 
philosophers and the lies of Vergil,' and at the age of eleven 
preferred Vergil to the Psalms,^ when he became old, refused , 
to have anything more to do with snch things, and forbade I 
his disciples to read the ^neid, saying, ' The divine poets are / 
enough, nor is there any need that you should be contaminated ^ 
by the sensuous eloquence of Vergil.'^ But he did not suc- 
ceed in imposing his views upon others, and had severely to 
reprimand Sigulph for persisting, in spite of the prohibition, in 
expounding Vergil in secret. Some** have refused to believe 
the account of the anonymous biographer, owing to the frequent 
Vergilian reminiscences occurring in Alcuin's letters; but from 
what has been already said, it is clear that the one fact need not< 
necessarily exclude the other.^ The same thing happened in. 
the case of Theodulph, who excuses himself in his verses for* 
having read Vergil, Ovid, Pompeius, and Donatus,** and in that 
of many others. Nor was Alcuin the only one who found it 



^ Vtt. B4ati AleuitU, Act, 5., iv. 147; Manumenta Aleuiniam, ed. Hat- 
TXNBACH et DxTBMXLEB. Cp. MoNHixB, Alcuiti tt Charlemagne, p. 9 seq. 

41 In the yeraes prefixed to his oommentary on the Song of Solomon 
Alcuin sayg: 

** Haeo Togo menti tnae inyenis mandare memento, 
carmina ennt niminm falsi baec meliora Maronis, 
haeo tibi vera oanimt yitae praeoepta perennis, 
aoribus ille tois male friyola falsa sonabit.'* 

Monumenta Aladniana, p. 714. 

*^ ViiU Wbiobt, Biographia Britarmica Ktteraria; Anglo-Saxon ^period, 
p. 42. For AloniD*8 hatrod of the elassios, vide Lobbns, AleviMe Leben 
(HaUe, 1829), pp. 267 and 277. 

^ There is in the library at Berne a MS. of Vergil snpposed to have been 
written by Alooin, or at any rate oopied from one so written. C]p. MthxEB, 
AnaUeta Bememia, iii. pp. 28-25. 

M u £t modo Pompeinm, modo te. Donate, legebam, 

et modo Ver^nm, te modo, Naso loqnaz ; . . 

in qnoram dictis qoanqnam sint friyola mnlta, . » 

pluxima sob falso tegmine yera latent." 

Tbeodxjlph., Carm.t iy. iV 
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necessary to check the ardour with which these profane studies 
were carried on.*** 

Scruples of this kind even broke the sleep of some. Herbert, 
bishop of Norwich, relates how one night Christ appeared to 
him in a dream, and said, ' I know that from your youth till 
now you have served in the sacerdotal office ; but why do you 
keep with you the lies of Ovid and the inventions of Vergil ? 
It is not fitting that the same mouth should preach Christ and 
recite Ovid.' Then the bishop remembered the blows of St. 
Jerome, and answered, 'I have sinned, I confess it, and that 
not only in reading the Gentile writers, but also in imitating 
them.*** The author of the Life of St. Odo relates how this 
saint, having conceived a wish to read Vergil, saw one night in 
a dream a vessel which was beautiful without but within was 
full of serpents, which at once twined themselves about him ; 
and when he awoke, he perceived that the vessel was Vergil 
und the serpents were the pernicious doctrines hidden within 
him.*7 An anonymous writer of the 11th century relates further 
of a certain scholar, who in a moment of delirium cried out that 

^ Onrioas in this oonneotion is the ironical admonition contained in 
some lines entitled Verstu S. Damcud Papae ad qwndam fratrem corripi^ 
endum, first published by Amaduzzi, Aneed. LitL, ii. p. 887f and afterwards 
by BiBSX in his Anthulog. Lot., Ko. 765 : 

'* Tityre, tn fido reoabans sob tegmine Ohristi, 
divines apices saoro modnlaris in ore, 
non falsas fabnlas stadio meditaris inani. 
iliis nam capitur feliois ^oria yitae, 
istis sucoednnt poenae sine fine perennes. 
nnde cave frater vanis te snbdere eoiis," etc. 

46 Hbbbkbt. db Losinoa, EpUt., pp. 53-56 ; ep. pp. 68, 98. 

^ Johannes, Vit. 8. Odanu, Act, 8. toee. F, p. 154. Cp. Bbuokxb, HUt. 
Philoi,, iii. p. 651 ; DtJ MiszL, Milanges areh,, p. 462. A similar story is 
told of St. Hugo, Abbot of Glnny, by Ydiobnt db Bbauyais {Spec. hUt., 26, 
4) : ** Alio tempore cum dormiret idem pator, vidit per somninm snb oi^ite 
sao Gubare serpentnm mnltitndinem et feramm, snbitoque oapitale excntiens 
et ezqoirens supposita, invenit librom Maronis forte ibi ooUocatmn ; moz, 
abieoto oodice singnlari, in pace reqoievit, cognovitqae modnm materiae 
Hbri Tisioni congraere, qnem obscoenitatibas ei gentilinm ritibos plenmn 
indignnm erat cnbicnlo sancti sabstemi." Gp. Libbbbcht {Oernumia: of 
PfBOTBB, z. p. 418), who is however wrong in supposing that there is an 
aUosion here to a work of Vergil's on necromancy, of which we shall have 
ocofision to speak farther on. A similar legend occurs in Jaoqubs db Yitbt 
. *(«p.JLiooT DB LA Mabohb, La ehair€ fran^i$e au mayen'Age, p. 489) and in 
^Passavabti, Speechio di vera petdUnza, dist. 1, cap. 2. 
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he saw a troop of devils who assumed the forms of ^neas, 
Tnmns and other characters in the .^hieid.^^ 

Bnt while some were troubled with such scruples, others 
carried their admiration for Vergil to the point of fanaticism. 
Buthbert used to express his opinion in the Chapter in lines of 
Vergil. The monk Probus showed such enthusiasm for Vergil 
and Cicero that his fellows used to accuse him in jest with 
wishing to put them among the saints.^^ Bigbod, bishop of 
Trftyes, was said to know the ^neid better than the Qospels.^ 
This enthusiasm, which was carried to the eztremest degrees, 
appears also in legend. Thus a writer of the 11th century 
relates that 'Wilgard pursued the studj of grammar at Ba- 
venna with an excessive assiduity, surpassing even the Italians 
in his diligence. He had begun to pride himself like a fool on 
his learning, when one night there appeared to him three devils 
in the forms of Vergil, Horace, and Juvenal, who began with 
deceitful words to thank him for the study he had bestowed 
upon them and to promise him a share in their fame. Thus 
depraved by the evil arts of the devil, he began to teach many 
things contrary to the Holy Faith and to maintain that the 
words of the poets must in all things be believed. He was at 
length convicted of heresy and condemned by the Archbishop 
Peter. Bat in Italy,' adds the writer, 'many souls were 
found to be infected with these same views.' ^^ Another 
legend** tells of two scholars who visited the tomb of Ovid, to 
endeavour to learn something from him. One of them asked 
which was the best line in his poems, and a voice from the 
grave answered : 

* YirtaB est lioitis abeiinaiflse bonis.* 
The other wished to know which was the worst, and was told : 

*» VU. S. Popwmis, Act. S., viiL 594. 

^ Gp. Lupus Fssbib.» Epi$t., 20. 

^ Vide Obanam, La eiviL ehrit, chez le$ Francs^ p. 485, 501, 546. 

*^ Gii&BXB, Hiitor.t ap. Bouqukt, R6e. de* kUU, etc., x. p. 28. Cp. Ozanax, 
Doeumenti inSdUi, p. 10; Gusbbbicht, De litUrarum $tudiU apud Italos 
primU medii aevi ioeeuUs, p. 12 seq. 

*s In Wbioht, a ulectUm of Latin •toriet from M8S. of th^ IBth and 
I4ih centuries, p. 48 seq. For farther examples vide Wattbnbaoh, Deutteh 
GetchUhUq. (6th edit.), i. 824 seqq. 
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* Omne iuvMis sUtoii lappiter ease bonam.' 
Wishing to do a omethiiiy far this great lost aonl, the two scholars 
began to pray for him, using the Pater Noster and tibe Ave ; 
bat the voice, ignorant of the virtue of these prayers, cried 
impatiently : 

* Nolo Pater Noster : carpe, viator, iter.* 

These scrnples lasted long, thongh at the Renaissance Boc- 
caccio^ did not think it necessary to combat them ; and, as every 
one knows, they have made themselves very prominent again 
of late years. But fortunately, in the middle ages as well as 
now, victory has always been on the side of the ancient tradi- 
tion.^ In the 12 th century, a party headed by an eccentric 
individual, who, independently of religion, declared the histo- 
rians and poets to be injurious and despised the masters of 
rhetoric, grammar, and dialectic, found its most vigorous op- 
ponent in the learned and enlightened John of Salisbury.^' 
Jacques de Vitry and Amaud de Humbli^res also discussed the 
question, and had no hesitation in affirming the value of clas- 
sical studies, if pursued with proper safeguards.^ One of the 
most noteworthy signs of the complete triumph of classicism 
at the time of the Renaissance is the catalogue of the private 
library of Pope Nicholas V., which contained absolutely nothing 
but secular classical authors.^^ 

The fulminations, therefore, and the intolerances of certain 
individuals had but little weight as against that practical ne- 
cessity which would not permit of sacred studies without a 
certain amount of previous secular education. And so this last 
continued to exist, though its existence was a sufficiently miser- 
able one. The schools of grammar went on, even though they 
might at certain moments, through want of teachers or similar 

•< Comm. a DanUt Inf. i. 7S. 

'« Beoently it baa foand defenders even among the Jesuits, and that too 
in a department which touches Ohristianitj far more nearly than that of 
poetry. Vide the notable work of Father KLiUTasH, Die PMlo$ophie der 
VorscU vertheidigt, Mtinster, 1860-1863. 

•* Mttaiogieu; i. cap. 8 seqq. Cp. Hi$t. lit. d$ la France, xir. 18 ; 
ScBiABSCHiaDT, JohawuM 8aresberien$i$f p. 212 seqq. 

M Op. LiooT DB LA Mabchb, La chaire frangaiee au mojfen-dge, p. 488 seq. 

S7 Pabliahed by Amati in the Arehivio etorico, ill., 1 iiL 1 (1866), p. 207 
seqq. 
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reasons, oome to a standstill in certain localities; the monks 
continued to copy manuscripts. In the catalogues of the medi- 
eval monastic libraries, as far as thej have been preserved, 
sacred and profane writers figure indiscriminately,^ the latter 
sometimes under the title of ' libH scholares ' ; among these 
the commonest are Vergil, the two Donati, Priscian, and a* . 
multitude of other grammatical works.^ The extraordinary l 
number of Vergil MSS. which we possess is a further proof of | 
the use made of him in the schools ; for many of these MSS. j 
are just scribbled down anyhow, evidently for school use, and j 
are utterly valueless for purposes of text-criticism. Some Vergil 
MSS. bear a dedication to some saint, such as St. Martin, St. 
Stephen, or the patron saint of the church or monastery to 
which the manuscript was given.^ Such manuscripts were 
sometimes very valuable owing to their miniatures and their 
binding, or as specimens of calligraphy, and hence they figure, 
strangely enough, among the Bibles, the Missals, the Breviaries, 
the candlesticks, the chalices, and the ostensories, in the cata- 
logues of the treasures of convent, abbey, and church. 

^ In a catalogue made in the 11th oentury of the MSS. at the famous 
monastery of Pompoea, the writer foresees that some will object to the 
presence in the library of pagan authors, and answers their objections thus. 
2Lfter the usual commonplaces, ** Bed • • . non ignoramus,** he adds, 
**futurum fore quosdam superstitiosos et malevolos, qui ingerant prooad 
cura indagare cur idem ▼enerabilis abbas Hieronymus volnit gentilium 
codices fabulasquae erroris exactosque tyrannos divinae inserere veritati 
pagiuaeque librorum sanctorum. Qoibus reepondemns," etc. Op. Blums, 
Iter ItcUicum, ii. p. 117. 

** Vide the instances collected by Zappbst, op. eit, not. 42, to which many 
more might be added. 

•0 In a Vatican MS. of Vergil (No. 1570) of the 10th or 11th century, 
tiiere is a statement by the monk who copied it, which, after saying tiiat he 
did so to avoid idleness and to serve the common good, adds, **(}uem 
(codicem) ego devoveo Domino et Sancto Petro perpetualiter permansuram 

Eur multa curricula temporum, propter exercitium degentium puerorum 
ndemque Domini et Apostolorum principis Petri*' Another MS. bears a 
dedication to St. Stephen ; vide Paz, Thesaur., i. Di$$ert. iiagog., xzv. In 
a MS. in the Berne library one reads, " Hunc Vergili codicem obtulit Bemo, 
gregis B. Martini lerita, devota mente Domino et eidem Beato fiCartino per- 
petuiter habendum ; ea qmdem ratione ut perlegat ipsum Albertus oonso- 
brinus ipsius et diebus vitae suae sub praeteztu B. Martini habeat, et post 
snnm obitum iterum reddat 8. Martino." Da Soniaa, Catal. codd, MSS, 
hibl. Bern., i. 627. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

The subject of the preceding chapter was a sufficiently wide 
one, and it may perhaps at first sight seem as if the limits of 
the special theme of this work had been exceeded. But it is 
easy to perceive how closely that subject and our theme have 
been connected by the name of Vergil, so constantly mentioned 
during the course of our enquiry. In fact, so constant has been 
the mention of this name when medieval writers were express- 
ing either their hate or their love for the ancients, that it is 
clear tha^^yergjl j|as to them the chief representative of the 
classical tradition^ But while we have thus been able to ob- 
tain a general'^fea of the fame of Vergil during this long 
period and of the conditions under which it survived, it will 
now be necessary to study that fame and those conditions 
somewhat more closely and in greater detaiL 

When the ecclesiastical and civil authorities wished at any 
time during this period to promote the study of the Seven Arts, 
the principal reason which they adduced was, in addition to the 
example of the great lights of the Church, the necessity of 
these Arts for purposes of sacred study. . We see this in the 
case of Cassiodorus, Bede, Alcuin and others, while a memor- 
able instance of it is the circular sent by Charlemagne to the 
.bishops and abbots in 787. The king here states that he has 
noticed in the official documents forwarded to him from various 
monasteries a rudeness of style which can only proceed from a 
neglect of the study of letters. 'Wherefore,' he adds, *we 
have begun to fear lest, if the knowledge of how to write 
should be lost, the knowledge of how to interpret the Scrip- 
tures should be lost also. And while errors of speech are 
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harmful, we all know that errors of thought are more harmful 
still. Therefore we exhort yon not merely not to neglect the 
study of letters, but to pursue it with diligence, that you may 
be able to penetrate with ease and security into the mysteries 
of the Holy Scriptures. For, inasmuch as there are in the 
sacred books figures of speech, metaphors and other ornaments 
of style, it is clear that every reader will the more readily 
grasp the spiritual sense in proportion as he is the more in- 
structed in the art of letters." ^ This was unquestionably what 
saved classical literature from utter ruin. For while Charle- 
magne maintained that the Scriptures should form the basis of 
instruction,' at the same time he sought in every direction 
for teachers of grammar, and thus resuscitated, as is generally 
known, the secular part too of general education.' But the 
ecclesiastical writers did not look upon the ancient pagan 
authors merely as great masters of ivepes and figures ; when- 
ever they found in their works any passstge calculated to con- 
firm the principles of the Faith, tiiey promptly availed them- 
selves of it, even to the extent of stndning thd sense, or even 
of resorting to forgery. The supreme authority enjoyed by, 
Vergil as a writer of extraordinary wisdom, as the first of the' 
ancient poets, and at the same time the best in moral respects,,- 
made a great impression on many Christian theologians, who' 
felt more at home with him than with the other pagan poets, ^ 
and did not disdain to quote his words in support of the great| 
principles of Christianity, or with a view <rf showing that of 
all the pagans he was the one who had approached nearest 
to that faith. The numerous Vergilian centos on Christian 
subjects show not only that Vergil occupied in literature the 
same position among the Christians as he had done among the 
pagans, but also that there was a keen desire among the 

1 BneycL de UUerU eolendit ap. Sisxohd, Cone* OaU^ ii. p. 127. 

* Baluz., L 287 (CapUolar. o/7B9). 

* Op. L liAxmon, De icholU celeMoHbtu $eu a Carolo Magno $eu pott 
eundem Carohm per oeeidentem inetauraHe Uber, pobl. with the Iter Ger- 
wuLnUum of MabxliiON, Hambiurg, 1717 ; and Babhb, De Uterarwn itudiit a 
Carolo McLgno revoeatit ac $ehc4>a PdUUina inttawrata, Heidelb., 1856. It is 
koown thai Vet^ was held in high honour at this Palatine Bchool, and iba 
pteodonyms of several of the academicians were deriyed from him. Thus 
we hear of a Yergilios, a Damoetas, a Menalcas, etc. 

H : 
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former to assimilate the words of the poet thej admired to the 
ideas imposed upon them bj the new faith, and to purify him 
from what was in their ejea his only fanlt, the pagan spirit> 
He was the first of those Qentiles to whom conld be applied 
the words of the Gospel, 'They heard that Jesus passed by.'^ 
It seemed pitiable to think that this great man shonld have 
been bom in ' the time of the false and lying gods,' when his 
works and the story of his life showed him to have possessed a 
pare and noble soal and one eminently fitted to aocept the 
words of Christ. Henoe he is the first of those whom Dante, 
that faithful interpreter of the religions sentiment of the 
middle ages, wonld not pnt among the damned, but placed 
among those whose one involnntary fanlt was that they were 
not baptized. This spirit of compassion is well expressed in 
those lines, so often cited, which nsed to be sang at Mantaa 
(in the 15th century still) in the Mass of -St. Paul, relating how 
the apostle visited the poet's grave at Naples and burst into 
tears, exclaiming, ' What would I not have made thee had I 
found thee still alive, greatest of the poets ! ' ^ But besides 
this, it had become traditional from the time of the first apologists 
to demonstrate in the pagan writers themselves a certain anti- 
pagan spirit and a certain tendency, within limits, towards Chris- 
tianity, which was the more pronoanoed the greater the writer 
was. Hence it would even appear that at the time of Amobius 
a petition was made to the Senate by the pagans themselves for 

* *' VeigUiam ceeinisse loqaar pia monefa Ohriiti." Pboba, Praef. ad Cen- 
tonem, **Digiuure Maronem matatom in melius dlTino agnosoare venu," 
says a grammarian to the Emperor Honorioa in dedioating to him a Ohria- 
tian cento. Vide Anth. Lat, Ho. 785 (ed. Bnai). 
i Matth. xz. 80. 

• <• Ad Maronis mausoleum 

Ductus f adit super eum 

Piae rorem lacrimae ; 

Quem te, intuit, reddidissem, 

Bi te TiTum myenissem, 

Poetarum nuudme.*' 

BinniBLiii, RUorg, (T JtoZ., iL p. 18 ; Danibl, Thu. Hymnolog., v. 866. It 
ia not trae» as some have asserted, that these lines are still sung in the Mass 
of Bt. Panl at Mantua. A graoeful anecdote of the Ufe of Bt. Oadoc (ffth 
centuiy) expresses tius same feeling of compassion for the pagan YergiU 
Vide VUa St. Cadod ap. Kbbs, Lives of Cambro-Britiih Sainu (Lond., 1856), 
p. 8. Cp. hk YiUMUMQTjt, La Lig§tid$ CsUiqm (Paris, 1864), p. 802 seqq. 
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the destractioa of certain books, snch as Cicero's De NcUura Deo- 
rum^ which, by laying bare the weak side of paganism, rendered 
it liable to attack on the part of the Christians.^ Ont of this 
association of the great pagans with the ideas of the Christian 
faith grew those legends of the conversion of Seneca, Pliny 
and others, which were taken seriously by enlightened men 
and lasted a long time. I myself remember hearing as a boy 
at a school in Bome that the dying words of Cicero were, ^ 
' Cansa cansamm, miserere mei ! ' ^ 

Angnstine, Jerome, Laotantins, Minncins Felix and others \^ 
among the Fathers and ecclesiastical writers are in the habit of 
quoting lines of Yei^l in which they recognise principles of 
philosophy or theology which bear a certain resemblance to 
Christian doctrines, snch as the nnity, the spirituality, or the 
omnipotence of God.^ But on this point we need not dwell, for 
such quotations are by no means confined to Yergil alone, but 
ai^e common in the case of various other ancient writers.' 
More noteworthy is the fame achieved by the poet among the \ f 
Christians owing to his Fourth Bclogue, by virtue of which he j/ 
was elevated to the rank of those prophets who had foretold ^ ^ 
the coming of Christ.^® The expectation of an immediate re- 
generation of the world in an era of happiness, justice, love and 
peace which inspires the whole of this Eclogue, the connection 
of this expectation with the birth of a child, and the ancient 
authority of the Sibyl on which the whole prophecy is based, 
could not fail to induce a Christian when reading it to think of 

7 Abvob., Adv. Gentei, iii. 7. Op. Bbbnhabdt, Omndr. d. rlfm, lAU., p. 92. 

* Vide the passages coUeoted by Pipbb in bis VirgiUut alt Tkeolog und 
Prophet de$ HeiderUkum$ in der Kirehet pub. in the EvangeUseher KaUnder 
for 1862, pp. 17-55. 

* There exist ancient eoDeotums of passages both of Oreek and Latin 
pagan writers having referenoe to Christianity. Thus a MS. in the Vienna 
library contains, " Yeteram qnonmdam scriptonun Qraeoorom ethnioomm 
praedhotJones et testimonia de C^isto et Christiana religione, nempe Aristo- 
teUs, Sib^lae, Platonis, Thncydidis et Sophodis." Op. Oshleb, in the 
Philologm, ziiL 752; z?. 828. 

^ Cp. YsswoBST, S$$4a 9wrla4e Eclogue de VirgiU (PSris. 1814) ; Fsst- 
mOlleb, Die Meeeiemieehe Weieeagung in VirgiU vierter Eeloqe, Metten., 
1852 ; (I have been nnaUe to obudn either of these two works.) Pipbb, o/r* 
cit.^ pp. 50-80; Cbbuzbmaoh, Die Aeneiif die vieru Ecloge und die Phartalta 
imMiUehUer. Frkf. a. Main, 1864, pp. 10-14. 
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the birth of Christ and the regeneration of the world which his 
pore and gentle teaching promised. It wonld be ont of place 
here to describe the canses and the Ticissitndes of the Messianic 
prophecies among the Jews and in the Qraeco-Boman world, 
and the cnrions Inonbrations of the Sibjllists, whether Jewish 
or Christian. It will suffice to point ont that to the compli- 
cated history of this subject belongs also the Christian inter- 
pretation of the Fonrth Eclogue, which was already well in 
TOgue among Christian writers of the 4th century. The most 
circumstantial interpretation of the kind appears in the ad- 
dress deliyered by Constantino to an ecclesiastical assembly .^^ 
According to Eusebius, this discourse was given by the Emperor 
in Latin and then translated by the interpreters into Gh:eek.^' 
At any rate the translation of the Eclogue into Greek verse/' 
which accompanies the address as at present existing, shows evi- 
dent traces of the work of the Sibyllists; in many places indeed 
it alters the sense in an arbitrary manner with a view to bring- 
ing it into accordance with the Christian interpretation.^^ The 
emperor examines the various parts of the poem, and finds in 
them a detailed prophecy of the coming of Christ, pointing out 
that the Virgin who returns is Mary, the child sent from the 
sky is Jesus, the serpent which shall cease to be is the Tempter, 
the balsam which will grow everywhere is the race of Chris- 
tians, pure hx)m sin (amomum ssafM»/bu>K), and so on. He main- 
: tains that the poet wrote with the full knowledge that he was 
foretelling Christ, but expressed himself darkly and introduced 
the mention of heathen deities to avoid afEronting the pagans 
: and provoking the anger of the authorities. But not all of the 
ecclesiastical writers who adduced this argument in favour of 
the Faith believed that Vergil understood the true significance 
of the Sibylline prophecy ; ¥he general view was that he did 

^^ OovBTAumn M. OraHo ad Sonet, eoet., o. 19-21. This Address of Con- 
Btantine'f forms the subject of % Tery lengthy work l^ Bossiohol (VirgUe et 
CotutanHn legrand^ Pans, 1845), which is not yet complete. At tne end of 
the part which has appeared the author expresses his intention of proving 
that the address is not by Oonstantine, hot by Eosebias. 

i> BusBB., ViU CoiutanUni, iv. 32. 

1* This translation has often been published separately, most recently by 
Hktxs, Bxeum. I, ad BueoL, and Bossiohol, op. ct^, p. 96 seqq. 

^^ Cp. Bossiohol, op, c«f., p. 181 teqq. 
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not know what it really meanfi bat wished to apply it to the 
birth of the son of Pollio or s^e other illnstrions patron. In 
the same centnry as Constantino, Lactantins also interpreted 
this Eclop^e in a Christian sense, bat, being a follower of the 
doctrine of the millenniam, he referred it, not to the coming of 
Christy bnt to His promised retam.^^ Angnstine too admits 
the existence among the Gbntiles of prophets who foretold 
the coming of Christ, and quotes the Fourth Eclogae, with 
special reference to the lines 13, 14, which he interprets of the 
remission of sins throagh the merits of the Savioor.^^ Jerome, 
on the other hand, throws ridicule on those who maintained 
that Vergil was a Christian without Christ, and treats the 
whole subject as childish and worthy to rank with the centos 
and similar puerilities.^^ It is worth remembering howerer 
that a certain theological doctrine, supported by various pas- 
sages of Scripture, induced men to look for prophets of Christ 
among the Oentiles, and that, though there were Sibylline 
oracles, such as the famous acrostic, which clearly foretold 
His coming, unbelievers used to maintain that these latter 
were apocryphal, and the accusation was hard to rebut, for it 
was true; hence this Fourth Eclogue, based on a Sibylline 
prophecy the authenticity of which could not be disputed, was 
looked upon as evidence of the greatest possible value, and as 
such it was regarded by Augustine no less than Constantine. 
Hence too even those who did not believe that Yergil under- > 
stood the true meaning of his words yet looked upon him as { 
an unconscious witness to the Faith. And so, as the story ;V 

" Lactant., Div. In$Ht., i. viL o. 24. 

>* ** Nam omnino non est on! alteri praeter dominam Ghristam dicai genus 
humanom: 

Te daee, si qua manent soeleris Tesiigia nostri, 

irrita perpetaa solyent formidine terras. 

Quod ex Cumaeo, id est ez Sibyliino oaimine se fassos est transtolisse Ver- 
sus; quoniam fortassis etiam ilia Yates aliqnid de nnioo Salvatore in 
spiritu audierat quod neoesse haboit oonflteri." Anovsnx., Kpitt, 187 ad 
Vohuian., o. 12, 0pp. ed Bened., t. ii. p. 809 seq. Cp. EpUt. 258, e. 5, 0pp. 
i. ii. p. 670; De Civ. Dei, x. 28. 

" ** Quasi non legerimos Hameroeentonas et Ver^ioeentonas; ao non sie 
etiam Maionem sine Ohristo possimus dieere Ohristiannm qui aeripserit : 
lam redit et Yixgo eto. Pnerilia sunt haeo et oirenlatoram lodo similia, dooere 
quod ignores.*' HisBOinnin Eput. 68 ad PauUn., o. 7, 0pp. t. i. p. 278. 
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spread among the people,^^ Veigil became the companion of 
the Sibyl and figured in sacred pictures and mysteries right 
down to the Renaissance in company with David, Isaiah and 
the other prophets; and this idea, assuming legendary forms 
and becoming connected with the popular conception of Yergil 
Bif magician, was developed in various remarkable ways, of 
which we shall have occasion to speak further on. The sup- 
posed irresistible nature of this argument was the origin of the 
ecclesiastical legends of the conversions brought about by this 
Fourth Eclogue, such as that of Statins,^' rendered famous by 
Dante, or that of the three pagans Secundian, Marcellian, and 
Verian, who, being suddenly enlightened by the lines ' Ultima 
Cumaei,' etc., became, instead of persecutors, martyrs for 
Christ.*^ Another legend tells how Donatus, bishop of Fiesole 
(9th century), just before his death appeared at a meeting of 
his friars and made a confession of his faith before them, using 
the words of the poet ' lam nova progenies,' etc., after which 
he immediately died.'^ Pope Innocent III. quoted these lines 
as a confirmation of the Faith in a Christmas sermon,^ and 
they were understood in a Christian sense by numerous men of 
the highest importance in the middle ages, such as Dante,'^ 
Abelard,^ and Marsilius Ficinus,^ not to mention others. 
I And Vergil, as prophet of Christ, is a common enough object in 
I ecclefliaA^^iurt. In the stalls of the cathedral of Zamora 
in 'Spain' (12th century) among numerous figures from the* 
Old Testament appears also that of the poet, with the word. 

^* Cp. FvLGBMT., De eofUin. Verg., p. 761 ; SchoU, Bern, (ed. Hioiit), p. 775 
seqq. CHBurruM Dbuthvab (9th oenioiy), remftrks on Biatth. xx. 80, ** Aa- 
dienmi quia lesoB transiret : ladaei ftodiemnt per prophetas, gentes quo- 
qoe Don per omnia ignonvemnt, eed aophisUe eorom mmiliter dennntia- 
Tenint ; tmde illud MaroniB, lam no^a progenies," eto. BibL Pott, max. 
(Lodg.) XY. 147. Fi<ie also Aomsllub, Lib. Potior, VU. Grot., c. S, in 
MumATOBk, Script, rer. It., t. ii. pars i. p. 180; Cosk. Pbao., CkroMc. in 
Pkrts, Jfofi. Qerm,^ i. iz. p. 86. 

*• Cp. BuTH in the Heidelburger Jahrbb., 1819, p. 905 seqq. 

^ ViMOSHT. Bbixoyao., Sptc, Mf t., xi. c. 60 ; Act, Banet, Aug,^ i, il. p. 407. 

" OsAKAX, DocumetOi inidiu^ p. 55. 

»• Serm. IL infett. Nativit. Dom,, 0pp. p. 80. 

** Purgator., zxiL 67 seqq. 

>« Introd, tid TheoUtg., lib. i. e. 21 ; EvitU 7 U Heloit,, p. 111 

» De Chriit. relig., e. 34. 
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* progenies ' taken from the famous line ; ^ similarly Vergil 
figures in the pictures of Yasari in a charch at Rimini, while 
in the frescoes of Raphael in S. Maria della Pace at Rome 
the words ' lam nova progenies ' serve to mark the Cnmaean 
Sibyl. After the Renaissance scholars argued both for and 
against the Christian interpretation of the Eclogue ;^ and even 
at the present day there are still some to be found who take 
this ancient farce seriously.^ 

^ Vtde Stbbbt, 8<niM AecowU of OothU arekiteett^e in Spain. fLond., 
18«9), p. 95. 

*f Vide the notices eollaeted ^t PxFxm, op. cit, p. 75 seqq. 

** As for innUnee Ysbwobst in the dissertation mentioned above. Vide 
also SoHMiTT, RidempHon du genre humain mmoneiepar lee tradiHoni de 
toue les peuplee (French transl by Henrion). Paris, 1827, p. 122 seqq. 
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Birr apart from those Merits which recomnifeded the classical 
writers, and especially Yergil, to the Christians, there were 
also other means of diminishing that repugnance which the 
adherents of the new faith could not fail to feel for the immo- 
ralities and the absurdities of the ancient mythology. Such 
repugnance was of course natural enough, for even before the 
.time» of Christianity it had been felt by the pagan philoso- 
^/ phers. Some of these, such as Xenophanes and Heraclitus, 
had ruthlessly condemned this mythology and the poets who 
had served to spread it ; but both mytIu>logy and poets were 
i too closely bound up with the life of the people to allow such 
general condemnations to seem more than indiyidnal eccentrici- 
ties. Others however, more tolerant and better able*to appre- 
ciate the greatness of these products of the national genius, 
sought for some means whereby to- reconcile the l^^nds and 
the poets with the results of philosophical speculation, and 
found it in allegory, a method of interpretation which in such 
oases suggests itself spontaneously.^ But while many availed 
themselves of this, it was the Stoics who reduced it to the 
form of an exact science, owing to the importance in their 
system of the religious idea and its close connection there 
with practical morality, which compelled them to take into 
consideration the existing popular beliefs and to define their 
actual significance.' The use however made of allegory was 
naturally far more extensive when the ancient religion, instead 
of being subjected to the dispassionate criticism of a body of 

1 Gp. GBSnuHAX, Ge$eh. d. ela$$. PhU. im AUerth,, i. p. Sll seqq. 

* Op. Zbllsb, DU PhilmopUe der Oriechen, iii. 1, p. 890 seq., 800 seqq. 
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calm thinkers, was brought face to face with a new religion in 
sympathy with the spirit of the age and supported by the 
fanaticism of adherents who were determined that it should 
triumph throughout the world. Tn this long and obstinate 
struggle, allegory was employed as a weapon of defence by 
either side indifferently, being equally familiar to both. The 
pagans took refuge in allegory because it was only natural that 
their religion, already vanquished by the development of specu- 
lation, should seek by this means to ally itself to the latter. 
The religious idea sank into mysticism and opened the door to 
the religions of the East, which were positive and dogmatic and 
more full of abstractions than the old naturalistic mythology, 
thus in reality preparing the way for the triumph of Chris- 
tianity. VA. philosophy which, if not exactly critical, was at 
anv rate cha ntable^ thre w ^'*^ unftnflft nvAi' thn ttrg niriHrg 
nudity ot tn e ancient gods and heroes, w|in wftra nfiiH knpt 
^ntmuaiiy before tJie eyes of al l by means of the general 
system ot eaucatioiL | TliU uiuutli^ ot una philosophy could not 
longdeiena tne religion which was doomed to fall, but it did 
not a little service in protecting the ancient literature in the 
midst of Christian society, botb while the latter was still strug- 
gling for sapremaoy and when it was enjoying the fruits of 
victory. And it was the more efficacious in that allegory and 
symbolism were traditional with Christianity, in itself a mysti- 
cal religion and long accustomed to seek in the enigmas of the 
prophets and the parables of the Jews and of Christ Himself 
a deep significance hidden beneatb the obvious meaning of the 
words. Nay more, the Bible itself, different as it might be in 
origin and nature from the works of the classical poets, needed 
no less in many points to be reconciled with the results of experi- 
ence and reflection. The Alexandrian Jews had already made 
a free use of allegory, to reconcile, as they said (they meant the 
converse), philosophy with the Bible, while the use made of 
allegory in Christian ez^^is at every period is well known.' 
Nor must one think any the worse, as one is easily tempted to 

* Oblsus already, who in his polonio made use of allegory to explain the 
pagan mythology, aceoMs the Jews and Olurifltians of their abuse of this 
method of aigoment, iv. 50, 51. 
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dOy of either religion for its recourse to this expedient, as if it 
were the result of cold calculation or a deliberate 'pions 
frand.' It is the instinctive and honest resonrce of men whose 
minds are dominated at one and the same time by two contra- 
dictory inflaences of eqnal power, from neither of which are 
they able to free themselves. Allegory is a species of dialectical 
hallnoination, which owes its origin to those earnest convictions 
which are natural to a vigorous and impulsive temperament. 

Allegory was applied by the ancients to mythology generally 
and to the language of the poets particularly, as these latter 
formed, in the absence of a religious code, the only written 
authority for the common faith. The only ancient poets how- 
ever who have been submitted to a complete allegorical inter- 
pretation are Homer and Vergil, though the reasons for such 
treatment are very different in the two cases. For those who 
were anxious to find documentary authority for the common 
beliefs, no other writer could have the weight of Homer, 
whether on account of his prehistoric antiquity or the marvel- 
lous power of his genius or the character and national import- 
ance of his poems. Hesiod could only occupy a second place. 
In a religion which was the child of nature, and hence the 
sister of poetry, the first and the greatest of the poets was 
inevitably also the highest concrete authority to whom religious 
beliefs could be referred, and therefore Herodotus is right 
enough in the one sense, though mistaken in another, when he 
thinks of Homer as the father of Greek religion and morals. 
Hence the numerous allegorical interpretations of Homer, 
which, though they began in the philosophical schools, were 
by no means confined to them.^ But Vergil, being an esseup 
tially modem poet as compared with Homer, was far from 
having any such authority, for which age was above all things 
indispensable; and while this modernity continued, no one could 
pretend to regard as an allegory a poem which was universally 
known to be nothing of the Idnd. An authority so generally 
known and respected as Vergil was naturally looked upon by 
different persons from different points of view; the gram* 

^ Cp. BsBXBAmDT, Orumdr. d, Grietek. Lit,, ii« 1, p. 901 seq. 
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inariaii, Seneca tells ns, regarded bim as a grammarian, the 
philosopher as a philosopher;^ bnt these latter did not^ we maj* 
be snre, search ior allegories in him, or Seneca, the enemy of all 
allegorical exposition, wonld not have failed to notice it ; they 
confined themselves to commenting on snch ideas of the poet 
as were of a genninelj philosophical nature. Bnt when the 
character of the intellectnal atmosphere became changed, and 
the &me of Vergil grew in consequence to cloudy and irrational 
proportions, he too was compelled to submit to allegorical in* 
terpretation. But this only took place because, for reasons we 
have already noticed, allegory was the fashion, and the spirit of 
the times, eager for fantastic speculations, could not bring itself 
to believe that a man of such exceptional wisdom as it con- 
sidered Vergil to have been should not have hidden beneath 
the simple legend of Aeneas something more profound and im- 
portant. Vergil was not interpreted all^orically in defence of 
paganism or as a weapon to be used against the Christians,-^ 
such an idea would never have occurred to a pagan, — but solely 
from a philosophical point of view and by reason of the exag- 
gerated conception of him as a philosopher which was prevalent 
at the time, this method of interpretation being then in vogue 
not merely among philosophers but also among grammarians. 
Hence it was here applied with equal conviction and without 
polemic by pagans and Christians alike, and the hidden mean- 
ings which both discovered in Vergil were of a purely ethical 
and philosophical character, dealing generally with the vicissi- 
tudes of human life in its aspirations towards perfection. 

The traces that remain in pagan literature of this method of 
interpretation are very few, and we have already noticed them 
in speaking of Donatus, Servius, and Macrobius. The most 
important specimen of it that we possess is the work of a Chris- 
tian writer, Fabius Planciades Fnlgentius, of uncertain date,^ 



• Eniit. 108, 24-29. 

* The only oartain datom Is that Falgentins wm kter than MardannB 
OapeUa, whom he qootee ; GweUa, eeoording to the reeearehee of his moet 
recent editor, ETsesirHABDT (Lips., 1866), oompleted hj L. MOllbb {Neus 
Jakrbb.f. PML u. Paedag,, 1867, p. 791 seq.), most hate written before 489. 
No other date has as yet been fixed. Zatm {Der MIytkolo$ Fidgent, Wnrz- 
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but nnqnesiionably not later than the 6th centnry. His De Con* 
Hnentia VergtUanOy in which he describes what is contained^ or 
rather, uihai is "hidden in the work of Veigil, is one of the most 
cnrions prodnctions of the Latin middle ages, while at the same 
time it is the most characteristic monument we possess of 
Vergil's celebrity dnring the times of Christian barbarism.^ 
In his preface the author hastens to state that he will confine 
himself to the contents of the Aeneid, because the Bucolics and 
Gkorgics contain truths of such profundity that it is impossible 
fully to fathom them. He abandons this part of the work 
therefore ^ as requiring more learning than he possesses, for the 
First Georgic deals entirely with astrology, the Second with 
physiognomy and medicine, the Third with augury, and the 
Fourth with music, the end of it, further, being apotelesmatic, 
while the contents of the Bucolics are equally remarkable. 
The good man is by rights a philosopher, but with the words 
leaving the somewhat rancid bitterness of the hellebore of 
Chrysippus, I will dally awhile with the Muses,' he launches 
out into five hexameters, in which he calls on the Muses to 
assist him in the great work he is about to undertake — 'not 



burg, 1867) has put the composition of the MythologUon in the jean 480- 
484. BsxFFBBSOHBiD, making ase of tbe work Dt aetatilnu mvndi et hominU 
(pab. by himself in the Rhein, Mtu., zxiii., 1868, p. 138 aeq.), which is Tery 
pOBsiblj by this same Folgentios, recuv to an old Tiew which refers the 
Mythologkon to the time of King Hanerio (628). While L. MOlur (K. 
Jahrhb, /. Pkil, u, Paedag., 1867, p. 796) fixes his date as 456, Jumomann 
IQuaesUonei FvlgemHanae, in the Acta SocietaHs philolog(u LiprieruiSt ed. 
Pbu). KiTscHXLnrs, Lipsiae, 1871, t. i. p. 49 seqq.) believes him to have 
been bom in 480, and to have written the Mythologicon in 528 or 534. For 
the earlier opmions, fHde Lbbsoh in hi« edition of the De abttnuU termonihui 
(Bonn, 1844), p. 1 seqq. 

7 The De C<mHnetUia has been pnbliahed in the Mythoffraphi LaHni of 
Yam Stayxbxn (Logd. Bat. 17:i2^. A more modem edition does not exist 
For this work of Fidgentias vide Qasqut, De Fabio Planciade Fulgentio 
VergUii interpreU in Berl Stud./, el. PkUoU, Ti. (1887). 

• <« Bacolicam (}eorgioamqae omisimns in qoibns tam mysticae sont inter- 
stkiotae rationes,*' etc., p. 788. «* . . . Ergo doctrinam mediocritatem 
temporis exoedentem omisimns, ne dun qois landem qnaerit nominis frag- 
men reperiat eaidtis,'' p. 89. In the Padoa librair is a Ma bearing the 
title, ** FulgenHue euper Bueoliea et Gecrgiea VergiU" (cp. Lsbsoh, p. 96). 
I have examined this MS., and at once came to the oondosion that it has 
no right to the name of Fnlgentios. Vide my article in the Revne crid^iie, 
Aog., 1869, p. 186. 
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one Mase, that will not be enongh, bat all the Mnsea' 
Thanks to the Mases, he is brought face to face with the 
spectre of Vergil himself. The appearance of this yenerable 
shade is imposing and severe, as that of a poet deep in medi- 
tation. With a humility which contrasts strangely with the 
presumption which pervades this book no less than the rest of 
his works Fulgentius calls on the poet to descend from his 
pinnacle and to reveal to him the mysteries of his poetry, — 
not indeed the more profound, but such as would be compre- 
hensible to a poor barbarian ;^^ this Vergil consents to do, 
though he speaks to his disciple with a sternness which is 
positively terrifying,^^ and addresses him throughout as ^Ao- 
munoule.* He declares that he intended in the twelve books 
of the Aeneid to display an image of human life. On proceed- 
ing to explain this in detail, he dwells for a long time on the 
first line, in which the subject of the poem is revealed, and 
arrives only after sevenJ lengthy digressions at the hidden 
meaning of the three words 'arma, virum, primus,' which 
that line contains. ' There are three stages,' he says, ' in the 
life of man; the first is getiing^ the second, keeping what one 
kcu g<^ the third, adorning what one Iceeps. These three stages 
you will find in my line. Arma^ i.e. valour, refers to what is 
physical; Virum^ i.e. wisdom, to what is intellectual; Primus^ 
i.e, prince, to what is ornamental and artistic. Thus you have 
the three in their proper order of getting, keeping and adorning. 
And thus I have symbolised by a story the normal conditions 
of human life; firstly nature, then wisdom, then happiness.' 
Having thus concluded his preamble (antilogium), the poet 
proceeds to expound the contents of the individual books. He 

• ** Maias opns mofeo, neo enim mihi soffidi una, 
enrrito Pierides,*' ete. 

p. 740. 

^ '* Serra istaee, quaeso, tuis Bomanis quibos baeo nosse laudabile oom- 
petit et impone suooedit. Nobis Tero erit maxiimim ai vol extremas toas 
contic^t perstringere fimbriaa." p. 742. 

11 ••QoateniiB, inquit, tibi diaoendis non adipata orassedo ingenii, qnam 
tempom formido periculo reluotat, de noatro torrentia ingenii impetu ornu- 
Um praelibabo quae tibi orapnlae plenitodioe nauseam moTere non posait. 
Ergo vaeoaa fac aedes taanun aorium, quo mea eommigrare posaint elo- 
qaia." p. 742. 
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shows scant respect for his listener here, and tells him openly 
that before he begins he wishes to assure himself that he is not 
speaking to ' Arcadian ears,' and, as if doubting whether Ful- 
gentius had ever even read the Aeneid, he asks him to give a 
short summary of the contents of the first book,^ which, with- 
out taking offence in the least, Fulgentius proceeds to do. 
Thus re-assured, Yergil commences his exposition of the first 
and following books. We need not do more than touch npon 
the most important points here, as to follow the interpretation 
in detail would be as wearisome for the reader as for me. 

Vergil declares that the shipwreck denotes the birth of man, 
who enters with pain and sorrow upon the storms of life ; Juno, 
who brings about the storm, is the GK>ddess of Birth, and Aeo- 
lus, who does her bidding, is Perdition ; ^^ Achates signifies the 
troubles of infancy ;^^ the song of lopas is the song of the 
nurses. The facts of the Second and Third Books all refer to 
childhood, with its love of the marvellous, to which refers also 
the Cyclops at the end of Book III., who with his one eye 
symbolises ignorance and quarrelsomeness, conquered by Ulys- 
ses, who is good sense. The period of childhood ends with the 
death and burial of Anchises, which denotes the termination of 
parental authority. Being thereupon free, the man (Book lY.) 
devotes himself to the pleasures of the chase and love; over- 
whelmed by his passions (the storm) he enters upon an illicit 
liaison (Dido), till, admonished by the intellect (Mercury), he 
returns to his senses ; the flame of abandoned love sinka into 
ashes (the death of Dido). Recovering himself (Book V.) he 
remembers his Other's example and devotes himself to noble 
exercises (the funeral games of Anchises), and the triumphant 
intellect destroys the means of wandering (burning of the 
ships). Thus strengthened (Book VI.) he returns to wisdom 
(the temple of Apollo), not without first being freed from hal- 



i» •• Bed nt sdam me non Arosdiois ezpromptare f«bulam auribus, primi 
nostri oontinontiam libri luyrra.*' p. 747. 

^* ** Addus enim Qrmeoe quasi Aionolus, id est saeeoli interitns dieitor." 
p. 748. 

^* '* AehatSB enim Qraeoe quasi ix^ ff^ot, id est trisUtiae eonsoeiudo." 
p. 750, 
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lacinations (Palinnms) ^ and having laid aside vain-glorj j 
(Misenos).^^ Fortified with the golden branch, which is the \ 
wisdom which opens the waj to hidden tmths, he undertakes \ 
philosophical inyestigations (the descent into Hades). First \ 
of all there appear to him the sorrows of human life; then ! 
after passing, gnided by Time (Charon) ,^7 the tronbled waters 
of youth (Acheron),^^ he hears the quarrels and strifes that 
divide men (the barking Cerberus), which are stilled by the 
honey of wisdom. Thus he proceeds to a knowledge of the 
future life and a discernment of good and evil, and reflects on 
the passions (Dido) and the affections (Anchises) of his youth. 
Thus made wise (Book YIL), he frees himself from tutelage 
(the burial of the nurse Caieta) and reaches his sought-for 
Ausonia, that is, increase ^' of good, chooses as his mate labour 
(Layinia) ^ and allies himself (Book YIII.) with the good 
man (Euander) ; hx)m him he learns of the triumph of virtue 
over crime (Hercules and Cacus). Making himself a breast- 
plate of his fiery spirit (the arms of Yulcan), he dashes into 
the straggle (Books IX., X., XL, XIL) against anger (Tur- 
nns),*^ who, led first by drunkenness (Metiscus) and then by 
obstinacy (Iutuma«Diutuma), is assisted by impiety (Me- 
Ecntius) and folly (Messapus).^ Finally Wisdom triumphs 
over all. 

This brief summary of the work has doubtless seemed suffi- 
ciently strange ; but no summary can give a really full appre- 
ciation of the strangeness of the original. It is natarally vain 
to seek for a basis of fact in any allegorical speculation ; yet 
such speculations are capable, as is clear from various examples 
both ancient and modem, of considerable refinement and of at- 
taining a d^^ree of spedousness which renders them attractive 

>* '* Palinnms enim quasi PlSDOUoms, id est errabimda yido.*' p. 758. 

!• «« Mitio enim Oraeoe obnio dioitur ; oZrot tmo Uiis Toeatiirt" p. 753. 

17 ** Garon vero quasi Cronon, id est.tempas." p. 756. 

It « Aeheron enim Graeoe sine tempora didtiir." p. 756. 

It •< Ausonia enim dvb rod oA^ctr didtiir, id est oremento.*' p. 763. 

t« «• et nxorem petit Laviniam, id est labonim viam." p. 763. 

ti « Tamos enim Oraeoe didtiir quasi $oOpot wodt, fuxibiwdas sensns." p. 

*t " Messapas, quasi fu^Ctp Ivot.*' p. 765. 
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and even plausible to a certain class of minds. Bat the pro- 
cess of Falgentins is so violent and incoherent, it disregards 
every law of common sense in such a patent and well-nigh 
brutal manner, that it is hard to conceive how any sane man 
can serionsly have undertaken such a work, and harder still to 
believe that other sane men should have accepted it as an 
object for serious consideration. So far, indeed, is the author 
from being bound by any rule, that he does not even respect 
the machinery of his own imagination, and makes Vergil speak 
at times as if he were Fulgentius.^ And to his carelessness is 
added ignorance in proportion, as when he makes Yergil quote 
from Petronius and even from Tiberianus ! The book has not 
even any proper conclusion, for the author quite forgets that, as 
Vergil has been speaking hitherto, he himself ought to appear 
and say farewell to the reader.^ The proportions of the work 
are no less remarkable, for while several pages are spent over 
the first line, in other places whole books are passed over in a 
few sentences. The only part treated with care is the Sixth 
Book, which, as we have already seen when speaking of Servius, 
was generally considered as the one most replete with hidden 
meuiings. Of the language it is needless to speak; it is the 
abortive offspring of a barbarism as deficient in taste as in 
knowledge, which strives none the less to make a show of 
learning by torturing its constructions out of all shape and 
dragging in strange words hunted up from every quarter and 
then often used in a wrong sense ; ^ while of the etymologies 
it may safely be said that they are without parallel in any other 
author. 

Worthy of notice however is Fulgentius' type of Vergil. 
The poet appears as a proud and gloomy mystic, the direct 

ss Thus Yergil says in one place, ** Trieerberi antem fabnlam iam aaperias 
ezposoimns '* (p. 756). This means that Folgentiiis has diseuBsed the qaes- 
tion in hia Mytkoloifie<m, i. 5. 

** ZiHK (op. cU.9 p. 27} believes that the end of the work is lost, or that 
its author left it nnflnianed. Junomahm (op. dt, p. 78) points oat rightly 
that neither of these sappositions is neoessary. And inoeed it is dear from 
the eighth book onwards that the writer is growing tired of his work and bo 
hastens to finish it in this abrapt manner. 

** An aoeorate examination of the Latin of Fulgentius has been under- 
taken lor the first time by Zdik, op. cit., pp. 87-63. 
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opposite of that frank, genial and modest spirit which we 
recognise in all his poetry, which all his biographers have 
described and which Dante has so faithfnllj reproduced. Bnt 
such to these barbarians was the natural type of the wise man ; 
he too, like wisdom itself, was surrounded with darkness ; for 
all learning was going back, as it were, to its original state, and 
hiding itself beneath a veil of poetical mysticism. Among 
these people, as we see not only in Fulgentius but already in 
Macrobius (especially in the Dream of Scipio), in Marcianus 
Capella, in Boethius and others, learning, having lost its 
rational basis and abandoned those logical exigencies which 
compel a certain calmness of consideration, appears always 
accompanied and regulated by a kind of poetical enthusiasm 
more or less pronounced ; it appears as it were from without, 
and, attaching itself to minds ill-prepared to receive it, drives 
them in their astonishment to commit various extravagances. 
Hence that curious mixture of prose and verse which la so 
noticeable in Capella, Boethius, and also Fulgentius. Such 
enthusiasm, which to a cultured mind accustomed to scientific 
criticism can seem little else than a disease, has clearly no kin- 
ship with that poetic spark which a happy inspiration of the 
truth may engender. To it the man of learning must always 
appear as a mystic being, superhuman and divinely inspired ; 
and such in fact is the Vergil of Fulgentius. And on careful 
consideration it becomes clear that this type is really nothing 
bnt an ulterior development of that which we have already 
found in Macrobius and other pagan writers of the decad- 
ence. Fulgentius has followed this same direction, merely 
adding of his own whatever the rudeness and barbarity af his 
age oould suggest ; nor is he in any way an unfair representa- 
tive of that age, for though it may have produced men who 
were greatly his superiors, yet in the matter of secular learn- 
ing at any rate he would appear to furnish an average specimen 
both of its taste and of the extent of its knowledge. Anyhow, 
the fundamental principle of his interpretation is not his own, 
for, as we have seen, the idea that Vergil contained an allegory 
of the vicissitudes of human life is of much earlier origin. 
Still less can his other and larger work, his Mythologicon^ ba 

I 
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regarded as at all original in conception. How mncb of it is bis 
own, how much actoally taken from other sources, is not easy 
to ascertain, nor is this the place for such an enqoirj. Bat 
what is necessary for ns to observe is the fact that, though Fal- 
gentins was clearly a fervent Christian, yet neither is the 
Mythohgican nor the De Oantinentia written, as one mightr 
naturally think, with any apologetic object or with any view of 
reconciling the classical tradition with Christianity. There is 
not a word which alludes to the struggle between Christianity 
and that tradition; the fundamental principle of the work is 
/purely philosophiccJ, and its object is to reconcile the ancient 
I mythology with the truths, not of Christianity, but of philo- 
1 sophy. It is evident that the De Oantinentia is directly con- 
' nected with the Mythologicon^ to which it is subsequent in date, 
and to which it forms as it were an appendix.*^ It was only 
natural, if one takes into consideration the position of Vergil 
in contemporary culture, that a man who had employed alle- 
gory to interpret philosophically the general body of the 
ancient mythology should have been led by the same motives 
to undertake a similar interpretation of the famous story of 
Aeneas, which seemed to form a small cycle of legends distinct 
from the rest, which were mostly of Greek origin. And as the 
basis of the first work was the general idea of the profundity 
of ancient thought, so that of the second was the particular 
conception of the extraordinary wisdom of Vergil ; and hence, 
while in the Mythologicon Urania and Philosophy are introduced 
as speaking, in the De Oantinentia it is Vergil himself. Fulgen- 
tius therefore appears as a pupil of the Stoics and the philoso- 
phers and grammarians of the decadence, and his quality of 
Christian, though appearing incidentally, contributes nothing 
to the nature of the work. And yet it is easy to recognise 
throughout the De Oantinentia the privileges which Vergil, 
among pagan writers, enjoyed at the hands of the Christians. 
The idea is dominant that the miraculous power of his genius 
has enabled him to approach very close to the doctrines of 

** The dose oonneotion between the De ConHnentia and the Mythologicon, 
as well as the priority of the latter, is clear from the words already quoted : 
** Trioerberi autom f»balam iam soperius exposoimas.*' p. 756. 
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Christianitj, chiefly in ethical and philosophical matters, and 
hence, when he makes a statement which that religion conld 
not possibly admit, Fnlgentins cannot refrain from expressing 
his astonishment that he shonld have fallen into snch an error 
when he was able to write, * lam redit et Virgo,' etc.*^ Ver- 
gil answers, ' If among all these Stoic truths I had not ad- 
mitted any Epicurean errors, I should not have been a pagan. 
For the knowledge of the whole truth is given to none but to 
you, for whom there shone the Sun of Truth. But we have 
not come here to speak of this.' We find the same impatient 
assent in two other passages where Fulgentius quotes words of 
Scripture or Christian doctrine which agree with what the 
poet has said ; in two others VergU does not answer at all.*^ 
And in fact these interruptions are foreign to the aim of the 
work, and as such the author himself regards them ; yet they 
were naturally suggested by the ideal type of Vergil current 
among contemporary Christians. Thus, without any violent 
transitions, by a perfectly natural and continuous process, the 
Vergil of Fulgentius, that is, the Vergil of Christian barbarism, 
arrived at awakening sympathies which bridged over in a re- 
markable manner the gulf that separated the pagan writer 
from the adherents of Christianity. In fact this type, domi- 
nated already by the medieval idea that human reason, in spite 
of all causes of error, had succeeded in attaining before the 
birth of Christ to principles which were, as far as was possible 
without miracle or revelation, homogeneous with Christianity, 
is nothing else than a rough prototype of the ideal of Dante. 

Fulgentius is anything but a scholar or a thinker, but he 
makes great efforts to appear both, not hesitating even to in- 
vent the names of authors and works that never existed,^ to 
give a more striking character to his learning — an old trick 
already employed with success in more enlightened times,^ 



'^ ** Tatom Latiaris antenta ! itane iaum ingenium elarissimam tarn 
stultae defensionlB fosoaie debuisti oaligine ? qui dndom in Baoolioifl mys- 
tioe peraeontiiB dixeras : lam redit et Yiigo, etc." p. 761. 
^' . 748, 746, 763, 766. 

. LxBSOH, op. eil., p. 19 seqq. ; Zm, op. ciX,<t p. 76 seqq. 

. nude improbiasimo eoique pleraque fiogendi lioentia est, 



S; 
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and saffioienily common dnring the decadence and the middle 
ages.'^ He may be looked upon as the caricature of all who 
went before or followed after him in the field of allegorical in- 
terpretation, among whom were some men of nnqnestionable 
ability. And yet he was too much a child of his time not to be 
welcomed by his contemporaries. The middle ages, with that 
naivete which distinguished them, thought to hare found in 
him a man of much learning and profound intellect, and set 
much store on his works. The frequent use made of these is 
clear from the numerous MSS. of them which hare been pre- 
served. Siegbert of Gremblouz (11th century) is well-nigh 
terrified by such acumen,^ and is full of admiration for the 
man who has been able ' to seek out gold in the mud of Ver- 
gil.* ^ The scholiast of Glermanicus is interpolated from the 
Mythologicon^ and there are some similar interpolations in the 
Fables of Hyginus, while the second and third Vatican Mytho- 
grapher, and to some extent also the first, have all made use of 
Fulgentius — facts of no small importance when it is remem- 
bered that Hyginus and some of the Vatican mythographers 
J(principally the first) were certainly used as school-books.'* 
j/^ This system of allegorical . interpretation flourished well 
p^ i|Utragh under the reign of scholasticism. Bernard of Chartres 
X*Lr fl J^^*® ^ commentary to the first six books of the Aeneid, in 
Ji r A^ which he maintained that Vergil in these books ' described aa 
j^ a philosopher the nature of human life . . . and all that 
the human soul does or suffers during its temporary abode in 
the body.'** The same view was held by one of the most 

adeo at de libris iotit ei anetoribai, nt taooarrit, mentiantor taio, quia in- 
veniri qoi nonqoam faere non possont." Quuttil., i. 8. 21. 

<^ The Bayenna eosmographer is famous for this. Cp. for other instances 
Hkbsohsb, Ueber die OlatibtDUrdigkeit der neuen QachichU de$ PtolenUhu 
Chmnui, in the N. Jakrb, /. Phil, «. Paedag,, 1858, Sapplem. L p. 269 seqq. ; 
Zbllbb« VortrSge und AbhandUtngen gesehichtUehen InhaUtf p. 297 seqq. 

** <* Hie oerte omnis lector expavesoere potest acumen ingenii eias qoi 
totam fabolaram seriem seoondom philosophiam expositamm transtnlerit 
yel ad remm ordinem yel ad hmnanae yitae moralitatem.'' De script eeeU' 
iiaftt 0. 28. 

M •* Qui totnm opus Verfl;!!! ad physioam rationem referens, in Intea qno- 
dammodo massa anri metaJlam qoaesint.** Id. ibid, 

** Op. Znrs, op. eit., p. 18 seqq.; Birmhabdy, Grundr, d. rfhn. Hit,, p« 
868. 

** *< Seribit enim (VergOhis) in quantum est philosophue bumanae yitae 
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important men of the 12tli century, John of Salisbnry. Hd 
observes that Vergil had ' under the gSise of legend^ expi^ssed 
the tmths of all philosophy,' ^ and traces the snooessive steps 
in the development of the human sonl through the first six 
books of the Aeneid. Aeneas, according to him, is nothing else 
than the human soul, i.e. the inhabitant of the body, 'for 
Ennaios signifies inhabitant.' Following out this idea, he finds 
expressed in the First Book, under the image of the shipwreck, 
the troubles of childhood ; in the Second, the development and 
frank curiosity of boyhood, which learns much both true and 
false ; in the Third, the errors of youth ; in the Fourth, illicit 
love; in the Fifth, developed manhood verging towards old 
age; in the Sixth, old age itself with its failing powers and 
imminent decrepitude.^ And just as formerly Donatus had 
thought to recognise in the order in which Vergil's three works 
were composed a connection with the three great phases in the 
history of human development, so in the middle ages there 
were not wanting those who saw in it those three modes of 
life which were generally distinguished in the philosophy of 
that time, the contemplative life in the Bucolics, the sensual in 
the Gborgics, and the active in the Aeneid.^ There was at 
that time neither book, fact nor story which was not considered 
capable of a moral or philosophical interpretation, and it was a 
common doctrine that every work might be understood in four 
ways, the literal, the allegorical, the moral and the anagogic. 
One class of ideas dominated the minds of men, and therefore 

natnram. Modos vero agendi talis est; sab integomanto desoribit quid 
agat yel qmd patiatur hamanns spiritos in humano oorpore temporaUter 
positaa, eto." Vide Coubim, Ouvr, inid. d^Ahilard^ p. 283 seqq. Cp. De- 
MiMUXD, De Bernardo CamotenH grammatieo profeaore et Vergili interpret", 
Paris, 1873. 

" ** Prooedat jpoeta Mantoanns, qni snb imagme fabnlaram totins philo- 
sophise ezprimit veritatem." P<^erat., vL e. 22: **Vergilinm in libro 
(Aeneidoe) in quo totins philosophiae riznatnr areana.** 16., ii. o. 15. 

^ Polycrat.^ viii. e. 24. Cp. Sohaabsohmidt, Joh. Sareiberiengie, p. 97 seq. 

^ ** £t sdendom est qaod Yergilios oonsiderans trinam yitanii sdlioet, 
oontemplatiYaiii, yoltiptaosain et aotivam, opera tria oonscripsit, sdlicet, 
Bnoolioam per quam vitam contemplatiTam demon^trat, et Georgioam per 
qnam yita voloptnosa inielligitiir, . . . et Aeneidos per qoam daiur in- 
telligi vita aotiva." Comm. in Verg. Aen,, Cod. BibL S. Maro. Venet el. 
ziii. (Lat.) n. 61, eoL 8. The same words are cited from a Yieuna 14th 
century MS. by Zafpbbt, op. cit,, p. Id. 
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tliej sought in eyerything for hidden traces of that which in- 
terested them most. And so allegory, after having served 
firstly as a means of reconciliation between the philosophy and 
the half poetical, half religions mythology of antiquity, and 
secondly as the defensive weapon of the two conflicting faiths, 
remained as an integral part of the theological armour, adapt- 
ing itself as well to the exigencies of Christian dialectic as it 
had ever done to those of Ghreek philosophy. And hence it 
took no small part in the formation of that fragile but not nn- 
servioeable bridge built by scholasticism between the monastic 
theology and lay speculation, and at a time when these two 
tendencies had so profound an influence it attained to a sove- 
reignty over thought which, though it would not now any 
longer be tolerable, was then accepted without demur, so that 
not only was it admitted in exegesis and given weight in ratio- 
cination, but it even became the natural vehicle of expression, 
as we see in such a work as the Divina Gowmedia^ the most 
important product of this epoch. | Dante indeed makes explicit 

i reference to this doctrine in th^^ontn^o, where he actually 
applies it to Vergil, speaking of 'the allegory of the ages of 
^ man contained in the Aeneid^and giving at the same time an 
\ allegorical interpretation of*tne poem differing little from that 
}pi John of Salisbury.^ Nor did the Renaissance entirely 
abandon this method of Yergilian exegesis, which even found 
supporters in such celebrated scholars as L. B. Alberti and 
Christopher Landin.'*^ 

»» Convito, iv. 21, 26. 

*« Christ. Landiki DUput, Camaldul., lib. iii., ir. {in P. Verg. MaronU aU 
Ugoriat), 
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CHAPTER IX 

Though there may be in the books intended for school nse a 
few instances of legends interpreted after the allegorical 
methods of the Mythologicon of Fnlgentins, there is no reason 
to suppose that anj allegorical interpretation of the Aeneid 
snch as we find in the Be Coniineniia was in vogne in those 
elementary schools of grammar to which the nse of Yergil as a 
text-book properly belonged. This search for hidden meanings 
in the work of the great poet, this scrutiny of the depths of 
that maryellons wisdom which was attribated to him, was the 
business, as we have already seen in Macrobius and as is 
equally apparent from Fulgentius, of those who considered 
themselyes far abore the level of the class-room.^ The master 
who wished to expound such an allegory would have had to 
give a special course of lectures on Vergil, commenting on the 
whole ^neid continuously, and any snch proceeding would 
hare been very far removed from that practical instruction in . 
/ Latin grammar which was the chief object of Yergilian exposi-/ 
/ tion in the mediaeval schools. It would be very interesting 
to know something of these schools, their masters, and their 
methods of teaching, and to study the use that they made 
of Yergil ai[|^ the idea that their scholars had of him. But 
throughoutlfte middle ages a thick cloud covers this important 
branch of intellectual activity, which was then more than ever 
modest and retiring. And yet we may form some idea of the 

' No one would take seriously the words addressed by Folgentios to 
Yergil, **taiitam ilia qnaerimns le^ia quae meDsaalibns stipendiis gram- 
matiei distrahont paerilibas aasealtationibms " (p. 742). This is evidently 
nothing but an hyperbole to eipress the unfathomable depths of the wisdom 
of Vei^ and the author*s modesty in his preseoee. 
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nature and amount of the instrnction there given bj examining 
the nnmerous books intended for the nse of schools that have 
survived, consisting mainlj of grammars and commentaries on 
Vergil and other authors. 

The number of grammatical works written after the fall of 
the empire during the middle ages is very considerable. Some 
are the work of men who had gained their reputations in some 
other sphere of activity, at that time regarded as more impor- 
tant ; others are written by professed grammarians who limited 
their productions to this branch of secular study. The value of 
both the one dass and the other is absolutely nil ; the latter 
are naturally the more humble, though several of them too 
enjoyed wide popularity. This sort of composition had so little 
pretension to originality, its production had become so entirely 
a matter of mere routine and business, and the place which it 
occupied in the intellectual life of the time was so low, that it 
seems quite to have lost its personal character. As is the case 
with most of those articles which supply the ordinary needs of 
every-day life, the name of the producer was a matter of in- 
difference. Hence the grammarians of whom we know most 
are men who gained distinction in the sphere of ecclesiastical 
matters and ouly afterwards felt called upon to descend to the 
more humble field of grammar. Of the others in many cases 
the very name is unknown, and very seldom indeed does our 
knowledge extend beyond this ; not unfrequently the absence 
alike of external evidence and any special internal character- 
istics renders it impossible even to give them a date. Many 
grammatical works, which were evidently not published anony- 
mously, have reached us without their authors' names, having 
lost them in the process of being copied for use in the schools. 
These works were generally looked upon as common property ; 
they were added to, modified or abridged to suit individual 
taste, and without the least regard for the author's intentions ; 
and this system of usage lasted on to the very end of the middle 
ages. Alexandre de Yillodieu (13th century) b^^ the reader, 
in the versified prologue to his glossary, to make additions 
or alterations with moderation, and only in the margin, and 
deplores the extreme liberty with which this practice was 
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indoIgecL* Aa for any philological object, properly speaking, 
in these works, there was none ; their sole purpose was practical. 
This was so with Cassiodoms, Isidorus and the English and 
Irish scholars, distingoished for that period, snch as Bede, Aid- 
helm and Clement ; it was so with the authors of the nnmerons 
grammatical works called forth by Charlemagne's revival of 
these studies ; Smaragdus, Alcuin, and Babanus Maurus wrote 
on grammar with no further object than that of supplying the 
needs of the schools that their prince had called into being. 
Nor is the character of the grammatical works of the 12th to 
the 15th centuries, after the theoretical part of grammar had 
come under the influence of scholasticism, a philological one. 
Such had been the universal decay of secular learning that the 
mere ability to do anything in any of its branches was sufficient 
to win a name ; as to how it was done, no one troubled to ask ; 
criticism did not concern itself with such things. When one 
considers the poverty of ideas and the absence of knowledge 
apparent in the most distinguished grammars of the time, it is 
simply appalling to think of the depths of ignorance and 
barbarism which must have been reached by the mass of those 
schoolmasters who could only boast of average attainments. 

The general intellectual level indeed was so low that the 
masters found no less difficulty in propounding what they 
wished to teach than the pupils had in comprehending it. It 
was this general embarrassment and preoccupation which 
necessitated that perpetual curtailment and abridgment of 
the original materials of education — *pro fratrum mediocritate^* 
aa is modestly stated in the title of a compendium of Donatus 
wrongly attributed to Augustine.' The following characteristic 
words which occur prefaced to an adaptation of Donatus which 
bears the name of Bede^ may serve as a further instance among 

* <* Si quaeoonqod velit lector addat aeriei 
non potent libri oertus no textos haberL'* 
Vide Thxtbot, op, eit., p. 83. 

9 An 8. AuffiuHni pro fratrum mediocriUUe hreviata, ap. Eeil, Grammat, 
Lot., vol. V. p. 494. 

« Cfunabula grammatieiie artU a Beda reBtituta, in Bedam 0pp. i. p. 2. 
This treatise does not oocur in the list of Bede's works ; ep. Wbioht, Biopr. 
Brit. lit. ; Anglo-Saxon period^ p. 271 seqq. The introduction from which 
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many others. ' The work of Donatns has been so spoilt and in- 
terpolated by some, every one freely adding what pleased him 
or what he had found in other authors, to the extent of insert- 
ing new declensions, conjugations, and the like, that only in 
the most ancient manuscripts is the text of the author to be 
found as he left it. But in order that no one may believe that 
we have done the same, we wish here to explain our intentions 
in publishing the present volume. All those who are better 
acquainted with grammar than we, know that the above- 
mentioned grammarian compiled his Ar$ prior for the use of 
children, arranging it in question and answer, to suit what he 
considered to be the requirements of his own time. But inas- 
much as we and others like us are so blunted and dull of intel- 
lect that we do not for the most part know either how to 
question or how to answer, we have compiled this little book 
in conformity with the smallness of our understanding; and 
though it may not be necessary for minds better exercised and 
more acute, it will yet, we think, be useful for the more simple 
and less ready-witted.' 

When Charlemagae revived the ancient classical studies by 
means of the Latin, which was still the universal literary 
language, there were already banning to appear signs of the 
vulgar new Latin, as had happened before in the case of the 
vernacular of the non-Latin or non-Latinised Celtic and 
Teutonic races, while at the same time the decay of learning and 
the great national wars had served to bring about a feeling of 
nationality among peoples hitherto united under the common 
name of Romans. All this rendered the task of the grammar- 
ians still more difficult, for they had to reclaim a class of minds 
which had already become too far estranged from Latin ; and as 
most of them were themselves of non-Latin origin and thoroughly 
conscious of their own proper nationality, they felt and often 
confessed their own barbarism in handling the ancient Latin 
materials,^ and the difficulties they encountered in consequence. 

we quote ia also pabllshed without the aathor*8 name in Eeil, Oramm, Lat., 
vol. ▼. p. 825. 

* '* . . . et irriaione dignom arbitrabar . . . Bomanae nrbanitatis 
faoundia diaertissimis rhetoribaa, me paene de extremis Gkrmaniae gentibos 
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Hence in ihe wilderness of their various works there prevails 
an ignorance and a confusion of ideas calcalated to startle even 
those beet prepared for it. Their knowledge of Latin is always 
vague and mde, and greatlj disturbed by the influence of the 
^ TJsus^^ * %,e, that barbarous form of low Latin which was com- 
monly employed by ecclesiastical writers^ — a fact which, in 
the case of men who were unable to form any judgment from 
a purely secular point of view, naturally led to its gaining a 
certain degree of grammatical authority. In the absence of any 
solid or coherent criterion, everything was unstable, and though 
everything rested on authority of some kind, any appreciation 
of the comparative values of various authorities was out of the 
question.^ It is all one walk in the dark, without light, direc- 
tion or guide, clutching eagerly at the words of any book that 
might be found, without regard for contradictions, incoherences, 
or incompatibilities. 

ignobili stii^ proereatnm . . . inter talinm dissona deoreta yirorom 
ex persona mdiois disputando indieare." Anon., Gram. (cod. saeo. xi.) ap. 
Kxui, De qvibmdam gramniaticU, ete., p. 26 -, Exsshabt Iy., in hia Pe lege 
dieta0iie» omandi writes : — 

** Tentonioos mores eaveas, nova nnllaque ponas ; 
Donati pnras semper memorare figoras.** 

Vide Haupt, ZeiUchri/t f. detUeeh, AUertk,,ll.¥,, ii p. 33: "proprietas 
autem eiasdem verbi Latinis magis patet qaam barbaris.** ibid., p. 52. 
Noteworthy is the delicacy displayed by Gozbibt {De Mirae. 8, OalU, in 
Pkbts, Mon. Germ., ii. p. 22) ; ** Siqoidem nomina eomm qoi soribendorum 
testes sunt vel foeront, propter sol barbariem, ne lAtini sermonis inficiant 
honorem, praetermittimas." Elsioldus Niokllus however has no such 
scruples and writes cheerfully (Carui., L 873 seqq.) : 

'* Parte sua prinoeps Wilhelm tentoria figit 
Heripreth, Lihntpd, Bigoqne, sive Bero, 
Santio, Libnlfos, Hilthibreth, atqne Hisimbard 
sive alii plnres qaos recitare mora est.** 

* ** Dnplez est grammatioa ; nam est qoaedam quae dicitar analogica et 
alia qoae dicitnr magis nsnalis.*' Vide Thitbot, op. eit., p. 211. 

' The grammatical pecnliarities of the Christians had been commented on 
by their pagan adversaries from the earliest times. Asnobius defends them 
in his accostomed style. Adv. gent., L 59. 

* NoTXBB Balbulus (9th oentary), one of the many monks of this name 
at the famous medieval monastery of S. Gallen, speaking of Alcain*8 Dia* 
logtu de grammaiiea, says, **Alcuiniis talem grammaticam condidit nt 
l>onatas, Nicomachos, Dositheos et noster Priscianns in eins compara- 
tione nihil ease videantnr." Op. Maitm, Lee icolee €pitcopale$ et monas- 
tiquee de Vocddent, etc. (Paris, 1866), p. 220. 
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To attempt to follow the processes of these minds would be 
at once a wasted endeavour and an outrage on common sense. 
But any one who has penetrated sufficientlj into this Babel to 
form an idea of the nature and degree of the confusion there 
reigning, will feel no astonishment at seeing arise from its 
midst that enigmatical monstrosity, at once comic and tragic, 
the Vergil of Toulouse,^ who, considered in respect of his sur- 
roundings and origin, gives the impression of little else than 
a grim joke. He is perhaps the only medieval grammarian 
who deserves to be called original, bat his originality takes 
a strange turn. Ideas, facts, names of authors, words and rules 
are all alike invented by his fertile brain, which ends by dis- 
\tinguishing twelve different kinds of Latin, and putting Vergil 
dn the time of the Flood. This strange writer, with his claims 
|bo great grammatical authority and his adoption of the name 
pf Vergilius Maro to enforce those claims, reminds one irresis- 
tibly in the squalor of his time (6th-7th century) of those 
hideous and putrid fungi which are generated in the rotting 
saves of autumn. Before the phantasies of his fatuous imagin- 
ation one stands perplexed and bewildered, unable to under- 
stand what it all means ; no one has ever yet succeeded in ex- 
plaining what this Vergil really was. To call him a charlatan 
is not enough, when one considers the extent of his work and 
its complete isolation from all the ordinary ideas and traditions; 
the nature and tone of his writings will not allow one to regard 
them as a satire ; it is easy to say he was a madman, but we do 
not find in all the middle ages a single voice raised against 
him; his works, preserved in numerous MSS., are quoted 
^seriously by Bede, Clement of Ireland, and other distinguished 
grammarians, and the strange and mysterious Latin of the 

* Some of this aiithor*s works were published for the first time by Mii, 
Class, auctorest ▼. p. 1 seqq., another by Higbn, Aneedota Helvetica, p. 180 
seqq. A complete edition of his renuuns was made by I. Hubhbb, VirgilU 
Mar. Oramm, opera. Lips. (Teubner), 1886, which may be amplified and cor- 
reoted by reference to Th. foiNOL* Virgiliana, Munich, 1871 (and Woehensehr. 
/. class. Philol, 1890, No. S9-^l), and M. Hbbts, De Verg. Mar. fframm. 
epUomar. cod. Amhiensi, Yratisl. (tnd. schol.) 1888. On the subject of this 
Vergil, vide, besides Biu and HiJoiM (ep. Jakrbb. /. PkOol^ 1869, p. 7S3 
seq.y, OsAXM, Beitr.z.gr. u. r^m. Uteraturgeseh, ii. p. 181 seqq. ; QuiomBBiT, 
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anoiiTiiions Hisperica faminay^^ the Polyptychum of Afcto of Ver- 
celli/* and Tarioas other medieval productions,^' so snggestiye 
of this Vergil, seems to prove beyond doubt that he was looked 
up to as the authoritative head of a school. Facts such as these 
give us an idea of the state of the classical studies in the middle 
ages. Nowhere is there a sign of reason or intelligence applied 
to them; thej are as it were in a trance; while learning, having 
lost those logical fibres and that theoretical framework which 
keeps it alive, lies dead and rotting in men's minds, intermixed 
and permeated with hallucinations and phantasies of every 
kind. 

The chief authorities on grammar remain Donatus and 
Prisoian, and next to them Charisius, Diomedes, and the other 
compilers of the decadence ; but about these are accumulated a 
number of new authorities, who are in reality, however, merely 
derived from them, with nothing added but what is wrong ; 
the number of the editors and abridgers of Donatus especially is 
something astonishing. The confusion in many of these gram- 
matical compilations arrives at last to such a pitch that the 
hallucinations of Vergil Orammaticus are cited as of equal 
weight with the views of Donatus and Priscian.^' No less 
complete is the chaos which reigns in the choice of grammatical 
examples and in the exegesis of the authors used in the schools. 
Vergil still keeps his place as the chief authority in gram* 
matical works and as the author most commonly used at school; 
his ancient fame as a master of style remains ;^^ but to the other 
ancient authors who used to be read after him have been added 

Fragm. inid, de littirat, lot. in the BilL de V€cole de$ ehartei, ii. p. 130 
seqq. ; Wurrsa, Veber die Aechtheit de$ Aethietu, p. 49 ; Ozanax , La Hvil, 
ehrit, ehez le$ Franc$^ p. 420 seqq. ; Haass, De medii aevi itudiU philologids, 
p. 8 ; Kbel, De qtdbutd, gramm. inf, aef., p. 5 ; Ebnault, De Verg, Mar, 
gramm. T6lo$., Paris, 1886. 

^^ Pabl. by Max, Close, auctoree, vol. y. p. 479 seqq., and re.enily by 
Stowabsbb, Vienna, 1886. 

>' PabL by Mai, Scriptt. vett nova eolleetio, yol. vi. p. 48 eeqq. 

IS Vide SrowABaxB, Stolonee Latini, Yienna, 1889. 

^ For a good instanoe vide the anonymous grammar pabl. from a 10th 
eentory MS. by Haoin, Aneedota Helvetica^ p. 62 seqq. 

14 ^Latinae qaoque soientiae yalde potatus riTulis, etiam proprietate 
partiam aliqnis eo meUus naquaqoam usos est post Vergiliom." Fabic, 
Fit. Aldhelmi, foL 140. 
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a moilej crew o£ writers of the yilest sort, who none the less are 
regarded as good models and as great anthorities on matters of 
language. Prndentios, Jnyencos, Sednlins, Avitns, Prospems, 
Panlinns and Laotantins figore side by side with Vergil, Lucan* 
Statins and Jnyenal. And this onstom began in early times, as 
is clear from Isidor's famous work De dubtis Nomintbus of 
which the oldest MSS. go back to the 9th century,^* where the 
author most often quoted next to Vergil is Prudentius, then 
Juvenous, and then Varro; then Panlinns, Lactantius, Sidonius, 
etc. Sometimes one MS. contains glosses on two authors of the 
most diverse nature, as for instance Vergil and Sedulius.^^ 
Among the Christian poets, the most fashionable and the most 
read in the schools was Pmdentius, ' prudentissimus Prnden- 
tius,' as Notker Balbulus calls him; ^^ and in reality this writer, 
himself an imitator of Vergil, is the most noteworthy of his 
class. His popularity is attested by the numerous MSS. of 
him which remain, one of these eyen going back to the 6th 
century. Nor was it only the Christian poets and fathers who 
were quoted in the grammars and read in the schools by the 
side of classical authors; even the text of the Vulgate was 
looked up to by these pious barbarians as an authority on 
language, for it was ' inspired by the Holy Ghost, which knows 
more than Donatus.' ^® ^ 

The ignorance that prevails is wonderful. Smaragdus is not 
alone in taking the ^EunuchuM Oamoedia* and the * Ordstes 
tragoedia * cited by Donatus as the names of two authors. Of 
Greek they do not even know enough to explain the commonest 
terms, and their etymologies are occasionally amazing. ^Foemay 

^^ Oramm. Lat., ed. Ebil, vol. ▼. p. 567 seqq. 

1* Olon. in Vergilium et SeduHunit 9th century MS. in the library at 
Laon. Vide Catal, ginir. de$ MSS. de$ bibl. pub, des dipart., yol. i. p. 250. 

IT i« Si vero etiam metra requideris, non sunt tibi neeeBsariae ffentHinm 
fabolae, sed habes in GhriBtianitate pradentissimam Pradentiom de Mnndi 
Ezordio, de Mar^bus, de Landibus Dei, de Patribus noTi et reteris Testa- 
mentl dolcissime modolantem." Notkxb Balbulus, De inUrpretibui div. 
$eripU,, 0. 7. ap. Pbz, Thes, aneed., i. p. 9. 

li <* In his omnibus Donatom non seqaimur, quia fortiorem in Divinis 
SoripturiB anctoritatem tenemus.** Sxabaod. ap. Thubot, op. dt., p. 81 ; 
** da Boala et aoopa et quadriga Donatum et eoa qui semper ilia dixerunt 

SluraUa non seqnimnr, quia singolaria ea ab Spmtu Sanoto ^ognovimus 
iotata." Jj>., ibid. 
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according to Remigias of Anxerre (9fch centary), means ^pontio'; 
' emblema * means ^ habundantia. ' ^' Of the f utile questions and 
the imaginary difficulties raised it is needless to speak, any more 
than of the grotesque and arbitrary solutions suggested. In 
the quotations, which are generally at second-hand, the name 
of one author is constantly substituted for that of another.^ 
How far their minds could wander is shown by the instances, 
not unfrequent, in which they endeayoured to give the rules of 
grammar a mystical interpretation, as when an anonymous 
writer of the 9th century sees in the three persons of the yerb 
a reference to the three persons of the Trinity,^ or when 
Smaragdus recognises in the eight parts of speech a Biblical 
number.^ Nor was the study of orthography any more to the 
point, in spite of the numerous treatises upon it, as is clear 
from the many MSS. which show in their spelling eyident 
traces of the influence of the barbarous pronunciation of the 
districts in which they were copied.** 

The manner in which the yarious authors were interpreted 
may be gathered from such commentaries of the period 

1* Vide Thusot (op. eit,, p. 65 seqq.). This whole work is yalnable for 
the study of the medieval grammarians. 

** There are some instanoes in Ekl, De guidiwd. gramm. Lat. inf. aett 
p. 16. . 

Si ••Personae aatem verbis aooidant tres. Qaod credo divinitos esse 
inspiratnm, nt qnod in Trinitatis fide oredimns in eloqaio inesse yideator.*' 
Ahox. MS. saec. ix. ap. Thubot, op. ctt., p. 65. 

>t « Malti plnres, malti vero panciores partes esse dixenmt. Modo aatem 
ooto universfldis tenet eoolesia ; quod divinitos inspiratom esse non dubito. 
Quia enim per notitiam Latinitatis maxime ad oognitionem electi yeniont 
Trinitatis, et ea daoe regia gradientes itinera festinant ad saperam tendont- 
qoe beatitadinis patriam, neoesse fait at tali oraoalo Latinitatis compleretor 
oratio. Octayos etenim nomeros frequenter in diyinis Scriptoris saoratas 
inyenitor." Sxabaod. ap. Tbubot, op. eit., p. 65. 

** Op. ScHUOHABDT, DcT VokoUsmui de$ Vulg&rlaUin$t i. p. 17 seqq. et 
passim. Noteworthy for their preservation of the barbarous local pro- 
nunciation are sevenJ MSS., earher than Oharlemagne, in the library of the 
Beminary at Autun, which may be compared in this respect with the inscrip- 
tions at the same place; ep. Catal, giiUr, des M88, des bibl, ptib. de$ 
diparU, i. 20, 21, 28, 24, 27, 107. 

Even in matters of orthography the religious idea comes to the front. 
Thus HiLDBMAB (9th centary), in his commentary on the Regula 8. Bene- 
dietif observes, *' Bant malti qui distingaont yolantatem per n attinere ad 
Deum, et volamtatem per m ad hominem, Tolaptatem vero per p ad 
diabolum.'* Vide Schuobabdt, op. dt., p. 4 soq. 
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as ha^e snrviyed. In these, eyen more than in the gram* 
matioal works, the chaotic, the ignorant and the arbitrary 
nature of their writers stands confessed, while the mania 
for interpolation and abridgment is at least equally pro- 
nounced. Among commentators Servius held the same place 
as Donatus among grammarians and Vergil among poets ; 
but the mass of not^s which has come down to us from the 
middle ages under Seryius' name, though doubtless mainly due 
to him, is yet in great part the product of the medieyal copy- 
ists, who down to the yery end of the 15th century did not 
cease to corrupt and interpolate his text. In addition how- 
eyer to the works of Seryius, of Donatus, of Asper, and other 
ancient commentators, which haye all reached us from the 
middle ages in an equally mutilated condition, there are in 
the libraries, for the most part still unpublished, innumerable 
commentaries of medieyal origin (generally anonymous) on 
Vergil and other writers. The patience of modem scholars 
has not hitherto proyed equal to the wearisome task of search- 
ing in this enormous mass of glosses for those which may be 
of ancient origin. And yet the recent publication by Hagen 
of the Berne Scholia of the 9th century ^ has shown that not 
a little of interest may still be found in this quarter. But in 
all that part of these works which is of actual medieyal origin, 
what is most noticeable is the ignorance, which at times 
reaches such proportions that one feels consti*ained to pause 
and ask oneself whether the writer is not really an escaped 
lunatic. What is one to think of a commentator who explains 
• efficiam ' by * eJUgienij imaginem^* ** or who, in the passage * Quo 
/e, Moeri, pedeSy* would read * Quot Emori pedes^* recognising in 
this an allusion to the four feet of a swift kind of Arab horse 
called Emoris ?^ Or of one who begins his commentary on the 

*« Scholia Bertumia ad Vergili Oeorgiea atque BueoUea, ed. Hxbm. Haobn. 
Lips., Teubner, 1867. Vide p. 696 seqq. 

is Ad Eel,, ill. 61: ^^Effieiam, pro effigidm, imaginem.** SeholL Bern., 
p. 769. 

^ Ad EeU, ix. 1 : '< «lii diouni : Emorii, equns yelooiisimafl Sarao«nomm, 
qnem interdmn aoeipi potest Qaot Emori pedes : id est, ntinain qoattuor at 
me in nrbem eito yeherent ad aoousandum Cladium (tic).*' ScholL Bern,, 
p. 827. 
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Baoolios with these words, in strangely barbarous Latin: '▲ 
this time, when Jalios GsBsar was at the head of the Empire, 
Brntos Gassius was ruler of the twelve parishes of Tuscany, 
aud there arose war between Gassar and Brutus Gassius, witii 
whom Vergil was liviDg, and Brutus was conquered by Julius ; 
and after this Julius was killed by a blow with a stool' P^ 
In another MS. commentary at Venice the three kinds of style, 
of which Seryius also speaks at the beginning of his work, are 
thus distinguished : ' The sublime style is that which treats of 
exalted personages, such as kings, princes or barons ; this is 
the style of the Aeneid. The middle style treats of middle- 
class people ; this is the style of the Oeorgics. The low style 
is that which treats of the lower classes, and hence this is the 
style of the Bucolics.'^ There is a commentator on Juvenal 
who simply swarms with absurdities, set down with a frank- 
ness and confidence well-nigh incredible.*^ ^Elenchus^^ accord- 
ing to him, means ' the title of a hooky* and comes from the 
Greek *elco8' (sic) which means ^surij* *for as the sun illu- 
minates the world, so does the title throw light on the whole 
*book.' ' Provincia ' is an adverb, and means ' Bvoiftlyy and has 
besides the senses of * foresight, districty and country,' * Oircenses ' 
is derived from ^circum enees* 'because on one side ran the 
river, on the other they set up swords, and between the two 
was the race-course.'*^ One would never come to an end if 
one wished to record all the follies of this commentator and 



^ yidie Catal. gSnir. de$ M8S. des HbL pub. de$ dipart,, vol. i. p. 428, 
and ep. Haass, De medii aevi studiU phUologieis, p. 7. The passage has been 
published by Bouohbbib, Fragment d'un commerUaire sur Virgile, Mont- 
pellier (Soo. ponr T^mde des langnes romanes), 1876. 

M ct gtilns in hoo opere est subllmis . . • nam est monendmn quod 
triplex est stilus, soihcet sublimis, mediooris et infimus. Sublimis stilus est 
qui traotat de sublimibus sive maximis personis, ut regibus, principibus et 
baronis, et bio stihis in Aeneide servatur. Mediooris stilus est qui de medio- 
cribns personis traotat, et servatur in libro Georgioorum. Infimus stilus vol 
humilis ... est qui traotat de infimis personis, et quia pastores sunt 
inferiores personae hio stilus in libro Buoolioornm servatur." Comment in 
Vera, Aen,^ cod. saeo. xv., bibl. 8. Maroi, Lat., olass. xiii. n. 61, ool. 6. 

** Vide G. F. Hxbmann, De eeholiorum ad luoenaUm genere deteriore, 
Qdtting., 1849, p. 4 seqq. 

*^ This etymology of ** eireeDfles " ooours already in Isioob., Orig., xyiii. 
27, and in Cassiodobus, Variar,, ir. 51. 
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nnmberlesB others like him.'i Bat it is worth observing that 
many of these errors seem dne to the fact that in many 
countries Latin had fallen into disuse and been replaced by the 
yemacnlar. At any rate, in a country where Latin or any 
kindred language was spoken, it would have been impossible 
for any one to explain, as the doubtless German ^^ scholiast 
of Juvenal has done, ^umhella* as 'a sort of green stone^ or 
* asparagus ' as * a fish^ or a kind of mushroom.^ 

The difficulty felt by the non-Latin nations in understand- 
ing Latin is further proved by the fact that, from the 7th 
century onwards, the vernacular German or Celtic is substi- 
tuted for Latin in the glosses. The custom of explaining in 
Latin notes the meaning of the author read was no longer 
found convenient, and hence those numerous Celtic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and Old High German glosses, so highly prized for 
philological reasons, which accompany the MSS. of the Bible, 
many ecclesiastical writers, and poets both Pagan and Chris- 
tian.^' Among the Christian poets Prudentius was always the 
most popular ; Raumer enumerates no fewer than twenty-one 
MSS. of his works glossed in Old High German.'* Among the 
classical poets, the one most frequently glossed is naturally 
Yergil, and there exist old Latin- German vocabularies derived 
entirely from these Vergilian glosses.** — This movement was 
bound eventually to end in translations made into these 
languages. The earliest Gothic translation, that of the Bible, 
need not be considered here, as it was the outcome of special 
causes and circumstances ; but in the 9th century Alfred the 

»i Cp. Waorbb, De Junto PUlargyrio, P. ii. pp. 11, 18, 17, 19 seqq. 

" Vide Hbbmakm, op. cit,, p. 4. 

» The work most neqaently gloBsed in Aoglo-Sazon is the treatise of 
Aldhblm, De laude virginitatit, which is full of Oraeoisms and written for 
women ; next to this Ihe Gospels, the Psalms, and the poems of Prudentins, 
Prospems and Bednlius. Vide Wright, Biogr, Brit, lit,; Anglo-Saxon 
period^ p. 51. 

•* Die Einwirhmg des ChristenthumM auf die althoehdeuUche Sprache, 
p. 104 seqq. ; cp. p. 222. 

*^ For the German glosses on Yergil vide Waokibraobl in Haupt's Zeit- 
tehrift /. deuUch. Alterth,, v. p. 327 ; STSUiittTBB, De glostu quUnudam 
Vergilianis, Berlin, 1869; and Die deuUchen Virgilglotien of the same 
anthor in Haupt's Zeitsehnft, etc. (N.P.), toI. iii., 1870, p. 1 seqq. Some 
Celtic glosses have been published by Hagsn, SchoU, Bern,, p. 691. 
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Oreat, the Angustas of the Anglo-Saxons, translate 
Anglo-Saxon Boethius and the De ctira Pastorali of 
Gregory. He was compelled for the purposes even of 
translations to employ others to redace the Latin text ^ a 
simpler and clearer form,^^ and did not therefore venture to 
attempt Yergil, though he, like all the rest, regarded him as the 
father of Latin poets and the pupil of Homer ; ®^ but in the 10th 
century the German Notker translated the Bucolics, Marci- 
anus Capella, Boethius, and others.^ The class of writers with 
whom Yergil divides the honour of being thus translated is full 
of significance as showing the taste of the age and the sort of 
conception which men must have had of the author of the 
Aeneid. 

As for the rhetoric of the middle ages, as far as it is a con- 
tinuation of the rhetoric of classical times, there is even less to 
be said of it than of medieval grammar. Rhetoric is held in 
honour as the second of the Seven Arts, but it is very far from 
retaining that proud position which Ennodius, Capella, and 
other rhetoricians of the decadence were wont to assign to 
it. Commentaries, abridgments and editions of ancient works 
on rhetoric are no doubt to be found, but they do not reach 
anything like the number of the works devoted to grammar. 
All that remained of classical rhetoric, properly speaking, was 
the configuration, the terminology, certain definitions, and 
especially that part relating to tropes and figures which had 
already in ancient times formed the connecting link between 
rhetoric and grammar, the former thereby becoming as it were 
a sort of appendix of the latter.^ Christian rhetoric and the 

^ ** Libros Boethii . . . planioribos verbis elaoidafit (episo. Asser) 
. . . illls diebos labore necessario, bodie ridioulo. Sed enim iuaan regis 
factum est ut levins ab eodem in Anglioum transferrentor sermonem." 
WiLH. MiT.iffiSB., p. 248. 

87 (( Tbeah Omerus se goda soeop, the mid Creenm selest was ; se waes 
Firgilieslareow, se FirgUius waes mid Laedenwarmn selest.** (Homer, the 
good poet, who was the best among the Greeks ; he was Yergu's master ; 
Vergil was the best among the Latins.) Alvbbd's BoethitUt ed. Gabdale, 
p. 327 ; Wmoht, Biogr. Brit, lit, ; Anglo-Saxon period, p. 66. 

^ For the andent translations in Old High German, vide Baumeb, Die 
Einwirkung dee Chrietenthums, etc., Chap, ii., passim. 

^ It forms part of the "soientia sermooinalis,** which includes the three 
soienoes of logic, rhetoric and grammar. For the connection between the 
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Christian style generallj had resources peculiar to itself, and 
any one who has considered these in their essence will not be 
surprised when the treatise of Alcuin on rhetoric,^ after 
beginning with the usual divisions and definitions of the parts 
and kinds of the oration, glides insensibly into a seiies of 
definitions belonging to dialectic and finishes with a series 
of definitions referring to virtue. 

Given the character of the Christian style and the ideas 
and the aims of the Christian writers, it was obviously far 
more justifiable to make use of the Scriptures by way of 
illustration when expounding rhetoric than when treating of 
grammar; and yet, as a matter of fact, though the same 
chaotic mixture of authorities is here too noticeable,^^ the pro- 
portion of Scriptural examples in the works on rhetoric is not 
so great as one might naturally have expected or as some 
zealots would have wished it to be. The great difficulty was 
the intimate connection between rhetoric and grammar and the 
solid manner in which the latter was based on the classical 
tradition, — a fact which tended to preserve the authority of 
secular studies in the case of the former also. And, in addition 
to this, the whole ancient apparatus of terms, definitions, 
divisions, etc., served to keep in vogue the ancient system, for 
while the indifference felt for these studies was not sufficient to 
cause them to be entirely forgotten, on the other hand there 
was an utter absence of that energy which would have been 
necessary for thoroughly reorganising them.^ 

two latter during the middle ages and especially in the times of scholastic- 
ism, vide Thubot, op. dt., p. 470 seqq. Op. Bpbcht, OetehichU des Un- 
terrichttwetem in Deuttchlandt p. 86 seqq. 

^® DiMpuUUio de rhetorica et de virtuHbus sapientisiimi regis KaroU et 
Aleuird Magistrit reprinted by Halm in his Rhett. Lot, minores, p. 523 seqq. 

4i •< Cognoscite ergo, magistri saecularimn litteraram, hinc (ex Soriptora 
seilicet) schemata, hinc diTcrsi generis argomenta, hinc definitiones, hinc 
disdplinarom omninm profluzisse doctrinas, qnando in his litteris posita 
oognosdtis quae ante soholas vestras longe prins dieta fnisse sentitis." 
De aehem, et tropis ap, Caseiodar, (Introd.) in Gassiod., op. (Mionb) ii. p. 
1270. Op. the passage of Bbdb already cited on p. 81. 

^ In a treatise on rhetoric coming from the school of 8. Gallen and con- 
tained in a MS. of Uie 11th centnry occur the following words, which giye 
a noteworthy piotore of the miserable state of this study in the middle ages : 
**01im dispamit, coins facies depingenda est, et quae nostram exi^it 
memoriam ; earn quails erat f ormare difQlcile est, quia molti dies sunt ez quo 
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As an antlioritj in matters of rhetoric, Vergil continned to 
ooonpy that position which his nniyersal popnlaritj and the 
treatises of the ancient rhetoricians had assigned to him ; and 
although the importance of Cicero as an orator rendered alln- 
sions to the poet less necessary here than was the case in 
matters of grammar, jet the intimate connection which existed 
between rhetoric and grammar, and the fact that the two were 
generally tanght by the same master, naturally tended to bring 
Vergil into prominence in this branch of study also, as had 
already been the case in early times. Oerbert, like the rhetor- 
icians of the decadence, considered the study of poetry indis- 
pensable for the formation of an orator's style, and used to 
lecture on Vergil, Statins, Terence, Juvenal, Persius, Horace 
and Lucan by way of introduction to the study of rhetoric.** 
That part of the work of Macrobius which dealt with Vergil's 
rhetorical qualities occurs in several MSS. united with the 
biography of the poet attributed to Donatus,** and evidently 
these chapters, which form as it were a compendium of rhetoric. 



desinii esse. Oporteret earn immortalem esse, euias amore lan^^oent ita 
homines, at abstraotam tarn dia et mundo mortoam resnrgere velint. XJIy 
Gato, abi Cioero, domestioi eios f nam si iili redirent ab inferi^^ haeo illib 
ad usom sermonis famnlaretur ; sine qua mhil eis eertum oonstabat, quod 
Tentilandum esset pro rostris. Quid aaiem est quod in suam non redigatnr 
originem? Naturalis eloqaentia yignit, quoosque ei per doetrinam filia 
BQOoessit artifioialis, quae deinde rhetorioa dieta est. Haeo postquam 
antiquitate temporis extincta est, ilia itenun revizit ; undo hodieque pluri- 
mos oemimos qui in oansit solo naturali instinotn ita sermone oailent, at 
quae yelint quiboslibet lacile suadeant, neo tamen zegulam doctrinae ollam 
reqairant. '* Pabl. by Doobm in the BeitrOge star Guehichu und LiUratur of 
Abbtin, yii. p. 283 seqq. Cp. the text pabl. by Waokbbnaoxl in the ZeiUchr, 
/. deuUeh, AUherth., ir. p. 46^-478. Remarkable for its grotenqae origin- 
ality, and important for the light it throws upon the state of rhetorio in 
Italy in the 11th oentury, is the Rhetorimachia of Ansblv, pabl. by 
DuxiCMLBB {Anttlm der PeripateUker, Halle, 1872) ; ep. Gaspabt, Qe$eh. d. 
itaL Lai., L p.' 24 aeqq. 

^ •• Com ad rhetorieam suos provehere veUet, id sibi saspeciom erat, 
quod sine loootionam modis, qai in poetis disoendi snnt, ad oratoriam artem 
peryeniri non queat. Poetas igitar adhiboit, quibas assuesoendos arbitra- 
bator. Legit iiaqoe ao doeoit Maronem et Statiom Terentiamqoe poetas, 
luvenalem quoque ao Persiam Horatiamque satirioos, Lucanom etiam 
historipgraphnm. Qaibos assaefaetos looutionomqae modis eompositos, ad 
rhetorieam transdoxii.*' Biohbb., JETu^., lib. iiL 47. 

^ B.g. in a MS. in the National library at Florence, copied by Pim 
CxNRnri. 
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were much read in the middle ages ; to them may be referred 
Rome enrioos remarks in the Fiore di Beitorica of Fra Gnidotto, 
which speak of Yergil as comprising within a small compass all 
that is to be said on the subject of this art.** 

In the medieval prose- writers Vergil ian reminiscences are 
very common, and occor equally in Orosius in the 5th century** 
and Liutprand in the 10th *7 But rhetoric had particular in- 
fluence on poetry, and occasioned, chiefly at the beginning of 
the middle ages, the production of a number of works in- 
timately associated with Vergil. To prepare for the discussion 
of these, however, we shall be compelled, in the first place, to 
retrace our steps a little. 

^ " • . . e come oonteremo per lo innanzi del yersifioato che fece il 
grande poeta Virgilio Del tempo ohe fu Attaviano imperadore Aagnsto, 
figliaolo adottivo di Qiulio Cesare ; neir imperio della sua dignitade nacqae 
Cristo glorioso salvatore del mondo; il quale Virgilio si trasse tutto il 
oostrutto dello intendimento della rettorica, e pid fece chiara dimonstraiiKa, 
siochd per lui possiamo dire che V abbiamo, e conoscere la via della ragione 
e la etimologia dell* arte di rettorica ; imperooohd trasse il grande fascio in 
piccolo Yolame e reoollo in abbreviamento.'' Fbats Goij>otto, Fiore di 
rettorica, ap. Nahntjcct, Manuale, etc., ii. p. 118. 

*• Cp. MoBNBBf De Oro$. vit., p. 117 seq. 

*' Cp. K6PEE, Vit. Liudprand, p. 138. 
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CHAPTER X 

Those notices which we possess of the life of Vergil have come 
down to ns throogh the medium of the schools of grammar 
and rhetoric, and we owe them especially to the cnstom, dating 
from early times, of prefixing notices of the authors' lives to 
the school-commentaries on their works; in fact, all the biogra- 
phies of Yergil, more or less detailed as the case may be, either 
are, or originally were, an integral part of commentaries of 
this kind. Such portions of these biographies as are derived 
from ancient sources belonging to the early days of the empire 
are of no particular importance for our present purpose ; the 
only part of them which need concern us is that which is 
distinctly due to the period of decadence or the middle ages. 
This is why we have postponed to the present moment the 
examination of the traditions relative to the poet*s life ; for it 
will now be possible for us to study the whole of these various 
traditions in the light of the middle ages, a fact which will 
enable us to arrive at truer conclusions than would have been 
the case had we been compelled to regard them from a purely 
classical point of view. 

The important position occupied by Vergil in the fields alike 
of literature and of education led naturally to more being writ- 
ten about his life than was the case with the other Latin poets. 
We have consequently a number of authentic notices of him, 
which enable us to appreciate his actual personality in a very 
marked degree ; and this is rendered the more striking by the 
fact that such notices were not in any way gathered, as, for 
instance, is the case with Ovid, from his own writings, but 
were derived from reminiscences and biographical documents^ 
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which spread together with his fame. Yei^ had seldom 
occasion, owing to the natnre of his works, to speak of himself, 
as Ovid, Horace, and others had done; and even where he did 
so, as in the Bnoolics, the allnsion was of snch a natnre that it 
conld only be nnderstood hj means of external evidence pre- 
served hj tradition in the commentaries. It was only natural 
that a man who aroused snch exceptional interest should have 
had much written about him by his contemporaries.^ His 
friends, Yarius and Melissus,' and others who were on terms of 
particular intimacy with him, left special treatises dealing with 
his life and character. Others, again, who had not known him 
themselves, but who lived near enough to his times to have 
heard his contemporaries speak of him, wrote works about 
him ; such a one was Asoonius Ped ianus, who had not known 
the poet personally, but wrote his book against the latter's 
detractors at a time when the subject was fresh in every one's 
memory, and first-hand evidence as to Vergil's life and habits 
could easily be obtained. At the end of the reign of Tiberius 
still, Seneca the Elder, by this time a nonagenarian, who had 
known all the chief men of the Augustan age, recorded many 
reminiscences of Vergil ; ' and finally, as is always the case 
with celebrities, numerous anecdotes, both true and false, were 
disseminated by means of oral tradition. Of such oral tradi- 
tion in the case of Vergil traces are already to be found at the 
beginning of the 2nd century.^ It was at this very period that 
pti^f-Anina ^as Compiling his learned De Virii Illusiribus, and, 
making use of the materials above-mentioned, gave, in the 
section relating to poets, an abstract of the life of Vei^l. 
The work of Suetonius was largely used by grammarians, who 
derived from it the biographical notices which they prefixed to 
their school-commentaries on the various authors. From this 

1 •• Amioi familiareflqne P. Yergfli in iii quae de ingenio moribosqna eios 
memoriae tradidenmt.** Gxll., xrii. 10. 

* Cp. QunranjAM, x. 8. 8 ; Dokat., Vit. Verg., p. 585 ; Bibbbgx, ProUgg,^ 
p. 89. 

• ** Et Seneea iradidit Inlium MonUnom poetam eoUtnm dioere invola- 
tunun le Vergilio qnaedam," etc Dokat., Vit. V§rg., p. 81. This passage 
does not oecnr in any work of Seneea the Elder whioh has snrriTed. 

« ** NisuB grammatical audisse se a seniorihns aiebat,*' etc. Dohat., VU, 
V€rg,t p. 64. 
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work therefore, which is now lost, though considerable frag- 
ments of it remain, come also the chief biographical notices 
which we possess concerning Vergil ; thej are contained in the 
most important biography which has survived, viz., that which 
bears the name of Aelins Donatns ,^ owing to the fact that 
this grammariim prefixed it in the 4ith century to his com- 
mentary on Vergil.* 

* There is much oonfasion among Boholan as to the works which bear 
the name of Donatos. It is worth while therefore to obeerre that the 
larger biography which we possess was part of the lost commentary of 
Anuus CL4TTDIUS DoMATVS, and does not belong to tiiat of Tuxbbius Clau- 
j>usB DoMATUs, as has been erroneously asserted by Fabbioius, GbIismhak 

iOe$eK d. eltui, Phil, im Alterth,, It. p. 817) and others. BuFiSBSOBam 
op. eU,t p. 400 seq.) has proved conclasiveJy the falsity of this view. Val- 
KAOOi, however {Iai hiografia di VirgiUo aUrUmita dk grammatieo EUo 
Donate in the JUv, diJUol. clasi,, 18B6, p. 1 seqq.), has reopened the ques- 
tion, maintaining that the biography is not by Donatns, and that it is not 
derived from Saetonins, bnt is part of an anonymous commentary on the 
Boeolics, based probably on the commentary of Servios. 

* Of the yarioos editions of this biography I have, as said above, adopted 
that of Bbitfsbsohbii), who has restored the genuine parts of Suetonius to 
him {SuiUmi praeUr Caesarum Hbroi reliquiae. Lips., 1860, p. 54 seqq.). 
For the criticism and history of this ancient faiogn^hy it is indispensable 
to consult the important work of Haosr, who has published a new critical 
edition of it (SchoU. Bern,, p. 784 seqq.), including that part of the com- 
mentary of I>onatus which immediately followed it and treats of Bucolic 
poetry. Vide also Nbtiiaship, AneietU live$ of Vergil, Oxford, 1879 ; Bbok, 
ad Verg, ViU Suetaman. in the Jahrbb, f. PhUol, 1886. p. 602 seqq. 
WdLnrLOi published in the Philologue of 1866 (p. 164) the pre&ce of Dona- 
tus, which is found prefixed to the biography in a Paris MS., with the title, 
"FL (leg. AeL) Donatus L. Munatio suo salutem.'* The editor, B^aua 

I. 867), and others hate erroneously supposed that this was a preface to 
le biography. In that case, as Baehr points out, the words ** de multis 
pauca decerpsi ** would prove that the biography is not taken straight from 
Suetonius. But it is only necessary to read this preface with a little 
attention to become convinoiod that it is a preface to the whole commentary 
and not to the biography alone. Donatus is clearly speaking of the inter- 
pretations in the commentary when he says that he has added his own 
views to those of others (admixto sensu nostro), while the words with which 
he concludes, ** si enim haec grammatico, ut aiebas, rudi ac nuper exorto 
viam monstrant ac manum porrigunt satisfecimus iussis," are in an equal 
degree only applicable to the commentary as a whole. From this preface it 
appears that the work of Donatus was in the main a compilation, though 
he did make additions of his own, as we learn too from Servius. Like 
Macrobius, he quotes (without admowledgment) the actual words of his 
predecessors: **Agnoeoes igitur in hoe munere coUatitio sinceram vocem 
prisoae auctoritatis. Cum enim liceret usqnequaque nostra interponere, 
maluimus optima fide quorum res fuerat eorum etiam verba servare." This 
too as the system on which he borrows from Suetonius in the biography. 
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The fonndation therefore of the notices we possess is not 
any special work on Yergil's life bat a compendious article 
in a biographical dictionary. Donatns has merely copied 
Suetonius, often word for word ; in fact, in that part of the 
biography which may be regarded as genuine, and which is 
alone found in the better MSS., the dry and cold style of Sue- 
tonius is clearly recognisable, as well as his habit of stringing 
together a series of anecdotes without any comments or obser- 
vations of his own. Although it is evident throughout that 
the writer is dealing with a poet of unusual distinction, and 
one regarded as superior to any other Latin poet, yet the tone 
of the biography is everywhere natural and realistic, and there 
is a complete absence of that fervour of enthusiasm which 
usually marked everything that was written on the subject of 
Vergil. This tone is very characteristic of Suetonius, as we 
learn from his biographies of the Twelve Caesars. From 
Suetonius too comes that dose of the marvellous which 
belongs to the clearly ancient part of the work, and consists 
of presages indicative of the poet's future greatness ; such as 
the dream of his mother, the fact that he did not cry when 
bom, and the greafc height attained by the poplar-tree planted, 
according to custom, at his birth.'' These anecdotes Suetonius 
doubtless derived from oral tradition, or from earlier written 
records of such tradition, and similar stories occur in all his 
biographies of the C^sars. Such stories are too common in 
antiquity to be in any way specially characteristic of Vergil, 
though they serve to put him on a level with the most dis- 
tinguished characters of history and to raise him above the 
rest of Roman poets, and they must not therefore be con- 
founded with the medieval Vergilian legends, which had a 
very different origin. Perhaps Donatus did not copy all that 
Suetonius had written; but be that as it may, this part of his 
commentary was more fortunate than the rest, and survived as 

For the MSS. and the text of this biography, vide Hagbm, op, cU., p. 676 
Beqq., 688 seqq. 

* Noteworthy, and not incredible is the statement which follows : " quae 
arbor Vergili ex eo diota atqae etiam conseorata est somma gravidanim ao 
fetamm religione et Bosoipientium ibi et solventiiun vota." Donat., Vit, 
Verg,, p. 65. 
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a separate work ; it was read throughout the middle ages, and 
served as the basis for many other short biographies affixed to 
Vergilian oommentaries or MSS. Through it was preserved 
in the literary tradition that historical personality of the poet 
which has come down to the present day.® 

For the most part the prose biographies which remain are 
not marked by that enthusiasm with which we are accustomed 
to hear Vergil spoken of even in classical times, and still more 
during the decadence and the middle ages. They regard the 
poet as a subject of unusual interest, but they are all too simple 
and too wanting in any subjective or rhetorical colouring to 
convey any due impression of such interest. The reason of this 

* The Latin Anthology contains seyeral epigrams which stood beneath 
portraits of him (No. 168, ed. Bdebb). It is strange, considering the nnin- 
iermpted course of Vergil's fame, that no really trnstworthy likeness of him 
has come down to us. Busts of Vergil were the commonest things imagin- 
able in ancient times, especially in public (cp. Subt., iv. 34) and private 
libraries, down to the very end of the decadence. We shall quote presently 
an inscription which stood under a portrait of Vergil in the 6th century. 
Equally ancient was the custom of ornamenting MSS. with a portrait of 
their authors (Mabt., xiv. 186), and it lasted down to the Beaiaissance. The 
most ancient portrait of Vergil of this kind which we possess is the well- 
known one in the famous Codex Bomanus, referred by some to the 4th or 
5th century. But the makers of these miniatures soon became indifferent 
as to whether they were true portraits or not, and, in fact, this Vatican 
miniature presents a sufficiently vague and insignificant type, though, as it 
occurs three times in the MS., it may perhaps be a rough copy of a tradi- 
tional portrait which had already seryeol to ornament earlier MSS. In the 
later middle ages and during the Benaissance fidelity was quite disregarded, 
and the numerous portraits of the poet on MSS. of this date present a 
wonderful collection of fanciful types. Sometimes he has a long beard, 
sometimes none at all ; sometimes he has long flowing locks, sometimes he 
is bald ; sometimes he wears a Phrygian cap, and so on. I have been quite 
unable to discover any fixed type in the numerous MSS. I have examined. 
The many MSS. too which contain portraits of Dante are equally arbitrary 
in their representations of this poet, of whom there can have been no 
difficulty in procuring a correct likeness, so that it is clear that accuracy 
was at a discount in this class of ornamentation. 

Two miniatures of Vergil, one by Simon Memmi, are published in BiAx's 
Vergilii Maroim interpreL veU, MedioL, 1818. The one from the Codex 
Bomanus has often been reproduced. On these miniatures and the bust at 
Mantua, vide Visoomti, Icon, Rom,t p* S85 seqq. : Labtts, Mn$eo di Mantota, 
i. p. 5 seqq. ; Cabli, Di»$ert, $opra un antico ritratto di VirgiUo, Mantua, 
1797 ; MAUfABDi, Divert. $opra il butto di VirgUio delia R. Acead, di Man- 
tava, Mantua, 1888; Baoxtl Bochztte in the Journal de$ SavanUj 1834, 
p. 68 seqq. ; B€9chreihung von Potn., ii. 2, p. 846 seq. ; Mt^msB, Handb. d, 
AreMol, d, Kunst., p. 784 ; Db Nolhao, Les peinturet de$ mantuerits in the 
Mil. d'arch. et d'hUl. de VtcoUfr. de Rome, it. (1884), p. 827, tab. xL 
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is that none of these biographies was undertaken for its own 
sake, bnt they were all, as we have already noticed, intended 
to serve the practical purposes of education and to act as 
introductions to commentaries, the oold and matter-of-fact 
Btjle of which they accordingly adopt. The objects of Dona- 
tus* work were certainly not of a kind to inspire him to supply 
any want of warmth which might be characteristic of Sueto* 
nius ; and this was still more the case with those who compiled 
from him. The same may be said of the brief and conf osed bio- 
graphical notices prefixed to the commentaries of Probas ^ and 
Servius.^^ But if the exaggerated enthusiasm for Vergil pre- 
vailing throughout the literary world found no expression in 
the style of these styleless compilations, it yet acted as a leaven 
which was bound to result in the admixture with the historical 
notices of a number of facts invented, perverted, or misunder- 
stood, some of which even found their way into the text of his 
principal biography. The middle ages left their mark on this 
no less than on other things, and herein lies the particular 
interest that this subject presents to as jost now.^^ 

* For this short biography, also included in Bsiwbbsohbio'b Suet, ReHq.t 
p. 52, vide Stbup {De Probis grammaHcii, Jena, 1871, p. 120 seqq^, who 
maintains that it formed part of a eommentary by a Yalerins Probns 
lonior. 

1^ BsirraBsoHxm maintains {Suet, retic^ p. 898 seq.) that the biography 
which bears the name of SerHos is not really the work of this grammarian, 
and that the biography which he aotnaUy wrote, and which he quotes in 
the Introduction to the Bucolics, is lost Haobn {ScholL Bern,, p. 682) 
argues forcibly against this idea, which has been accepted by Babhb (B. L., 
p. 866) and Tbufvel (B. L., p. 889), and points out that this biography of 
Servius is found alreaay in a Berne MS. of the 8th-9th century. 

" The biography which bears the name of Donatus is found in certain 
MSS. augmented by a number of absurd or irrelevant interpolations ; but 
the earliest of these MSS. is not, as far as is yet known, earlier than the 
14th century (cp. Haokn , Scholk Bern., p. 680 ; Both in the Oermania, iy. 
p. 285), while the uninterpolated biography occurs already in MSS. of tiie 
10th or 11th century. Quite independently of the notices which they con- 
tain, the language and style of these intei^lations show dearly that th^ 
are not additions made by Donatus to the text of Suetonius. None the lees, 
howcTer, the idea of Both (op. ctt., p. 286 seq.) that they are the work of a 
Neapolitan scholar of the beginning of the 12th century is, without doubt, 
erroneous. Though the interpolated MSS. do not diifer from one another 
in the number or nature of the interpolations, it is dear that these interpo* 
lations are not the work of one man or of one time ; Uie contents of soma 
of them is found already in Servius, Oassiodoms or Aldhelm, and the 
Neapolitan scholar would haye had to hare been a man of emdition truly 
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Before everytliing it is necessary to emphasize the fact that 
this invasion of the Yergilian hiographj by new and apocry- 
phal elements was not brought aboat, as many who have . 
treated the subject have supposed, by the legends which speak 
of Vergil as magician. The common error which ascribes tho 
interpolations in -Donatus and yarious other facts found in 
other medieval biographies to this legend has had its rise in a 
confusion of two things entirely distinct alike in their nature, 
their age, and their origin, viz. the literary and the popular 
Yergilian legends. These two classes of fabulous productions 
have, it is true, one connecting link, for both of them origin- 
ated in an exaggerated conception of the wisdom of Vergil ; 
but they differ entirely from one another, both as to the nature 
of the conception, which is of course much cruder among the 
people, and iJso as to the field of activity in which they con- 
sider the extraordinary wisdom to have been exercised.; The \ 
Vergil of the popular legends entirely loses his character as poet ; ! 
in the literary legends he always retains it, his poetry serving I 
as the vehicle of expression for his vast and varied learning.^ 
For the origin of tiiis latter class of legends we have sSHBr 
sufficient cause in the historical and psychological phenomena 
which we have already examined; but these would not be 

sorpriBiDg for his time. Both, moreover, has not considered that though 
these interpolations are pretty poor staff, they are yet on the whole mnoh 
less barbarous than one would have reason to. expect from a native of 
Southern Italy living at this period. 

Unauthentic Yergilian anecdotes of various kinds begin to be current at a 
very early period, and in several of these interpolations it is impossible not 
to recognise anecdotes which went the round of the schools in the times of 
the decadence ; indeed it would be unreasonable to suppose that the various 
biographies of the poet should, in passing through so many hands, have 
remained quite free from additions of this kind. I have no hesitation in 
believing that Aldhelm and Cassiodorus read in some biography those anec- 
dotes which they quote as well known, and which reappear subsequently as 
interpolations in the biography of Donatus or Suetonius. It may be ihat 
some grammarian, in copying or abridging the work of Suetonius, which 
Donatus left untouched, added to it the stories which he found current in 
the schools. However this may be, it seems clear that in these interpola- 
tions, though they occur only in MSS. of recent date, there is a nucleus of 
considerable antiquity, which was eontained already in some biography 
anterior to the 6th century, and has gone on being augmented down to the 
12th century, to which latter period one of the anecdotes, differing from the 
rest, clearly belongs. 
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enough of themselves to explain the rise of the former, to 
which, as we shall see presently, an entirely special cause mast 
be assigned. The two met eventnally, as they were bound to 
do, but the popular legend did not leave the home of its birth 
or acquire any celebrity by means of literature earlier than the 
12th century. Its influence does not make itself felt in the 
biographies of the poet till very late, and even then only to a 
limited extent. Into the biography of Donatus there has only 
been introduced one single anecdote, of which we shall speak 
elsewhere, in which any influence due to the popular legends 
can be traced ; and this not because it forms in any way part 
of them, but because it is the only one in the whole biography, 
whether genuine or interpolated, which describes the wonder- 
ful learning of the poet as being displayed in any other than 
a literary field. A biography published by Hagen,** from a 
Berne MS. of the 9th century, contains many original state- 
ments, but nothing suggestive of Vergil as magician, as we 
find him in those biographies that are later than the 13th cen- 
tury. We shall encounter the popular legend, strangely mixed 
with biographical notices derived from Donatns, in the 15th 
century poem by Bonamente Aliprandi, of which we shall speak 
in the second part of this work. 

The literary legend (understanding by this general expres- 
sion every unauthentic statement concerning Yergil as poet, 
scholar, or man of letters current in the literary tradition) 
oannot be said to offer anything specially characteristic of its 
subject ; it is rather characteristic of the medium ili which his 
fame was preserved throughout the middle ages. It consisted 
of a number of particulars or anecdotes which occur either 
separately or in combination with the historical notices, and 
which, though evidently incredible for historical reasons, yet 
contain nothing in itself impossible or supernatural. They 
were the direct product of the grammarians and the students 
of Vergil, End were rarely simple efforts of imagination, being 
generally based on some anecdote which was exaggerated, or 
on some allusion or verse which was misunderstoodT^Al ready 
in the earliest times one finds more than one 'diciffff^adduced 
" Scholia Bern., p. 996 seqq. 
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by Asconias Pedianas, or bj tbe grammarians and commenta- 
tors. At a later period the accnmnlation of poetical exercises 
bearing Vergil's name, the confusion and loss of the links of 
the ancient tradition and the general increase of ignorance 
afforded ample opportnnitj for the multiplication of erroneous 
and legendary ideas. 

Thus there is the familiar story of the distich : 

* Noote plnit tota, redennt speotaoola mane ; 

divisom imperiam omn love Caesar habet,' 

the honour for which some plagiarist claimed, causing Vergil 
to lament in the lines, also anonymously published : 

* Hos ego verdoaloB feci ; tulit alter honorem. 
sio YOB non Tobis ' 

This story and these verses, which are certainly not by Vergil, 
enjoyed great celebrity in the schools of the middle ages, 
and their fame has lasted on to the present day.^^ The verses 
occur in numerous Vergilian MSS. of various dates, and they 
are mentioned by more than one medieval writer. The Codex 
Salmasianus, which contains them,^^ and Cassiodorus ^^ and 
Aldhelm,*® who quote them, show clearly that they were as 
well known in the 6th and 7th centuries already as they were 

1* To this inddeni, too, may be referred the liae, ** luppiter in caelis, 
Caesar regit omnia terris,*' which bears the title ** Yergilius de Caesare/' 
AfUh, Lat,, no. 782 (Bussi). Although this line is not found in any MS. 
earlier than the 14th or 16th century, yet I believe it to be of considerable 
antiquity. Bibsb (Jahrhh. /. Philol., 1869, p. 282) fancies, with little 
reason, that there is a reminiscence of it in the Nux EUgia, y. 143 : ** Sed 
neque tolluntur, nee dum regit omnia Caesar, inoolumis," etc. 

i« Anth, Lat„ 256, 267 (Bibsb). 

» " Ut est illud : Divisum imperinm cum loye Caesar habet." Cassiod., 
De Orthogr,t c, 8. (This chapter of Oassiodorus is taken from the work 
of an unfaiown grammarian, Cuanus Yalbbunits.) 

i« Aldhelk cites as from Vergil ** in tetrastichis theatralibus " the line, 
** Sio Tos non vobis mellificatis apes." (At.dh., 0pp. ed. Gillrs, p. 809.) 
Vide Manitius, Aldhelm u, Beda, Vienna, 1886, p. 27. From the expres- 
sion " in tetrastichis theatralibus " it is dear that these verses consisted 
then of only two couplets. It is thus that they appear in the Cod. Salmas., 
the line quoted being the last of the four. It is evident moreover on othei^ 
grounds that the three other ways of finishing the line *' Sic vos non 
vobis " are a later addition, though they are found already in MSS. of the 
10th century. The last two are wanting in several MSS. of Donizo (11th 
cent.), who also tells the story. {VU, M<Uh. ap. Mobatori, Scriptt. rer. It,, 
y. p. 860.) 
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at a subsequent period. In the biography of Donatns how- 
ever they and the story relative to them occnr only in the 
interpolated MSS.^^ How exactly they came to be attributed 
to Yergil is difficult to divine ; perhaps they were introduced 
in the first instance into his epigrams and passed thence into 
those collections of his minor poems of which the Codex 
Salmasianus affords a specimen.^^ This at least is the only 
way of explaining how, in this same codex, a distich from the 
Tristia of Ovid appears as an epigram of Yergil .^^ 

Another story current among the commentators was ort6 
having reference to the hemistich of the Aeneid which describes 
Ascanius as 'magnae spes altera Bomae.' In this case the 
admiration for the poet is expressed by setting him side by 
side with the greatest master of Latin prose. Cicero, having 
heard the Sixth Eclogue recited in the theatre of Cytheris, 
being struck by the extraordinary genius it displayed, asked 
for the name of its author, and, having learnt it, exclaimed, 
'Magnae spes altera Romae!' — he himself was, of course, the 
first. Vergil then afterwards introduced these words into the 
Aeneid, referring them to Ascanius. The good people who 
started the story did not of course consider that at the date of 



" Haoem {Jahrbb, f, Pkilol.t 1869, p. 784) maintains that the narratiYe 
aooompanying these yerses in the interpolated biography cannot be earlier 
than the 12th century. Bat it is evident that the yerses presuppose the 
narratiye, which is therefore at least as old as they. To determine the 
exact date of the narratiye is difficult, but there is certainly nothing in it to 
prevent its being earlier than the 12th century. Bat however this may be, 
I have no doubt that the two disticbs had already been introduced into the 
biography when the Ck>dex Salmasianus was written. These two epigrams^ 
and the two (261, 264> which stand so dose to them in this MS., are 
evidently taken from tne biography itself. Especially noteworthy in this 
connectioo is No. 264, which is nothing but the Propertian couplet, '* Oedite 
Bomani scriptores,** etc., quoted in the biography. Moreover, the work 
** Cnutonis regis gesta," in which the **Nocte pluit tota'* is quoted as 
Vergilian, is certainly earlier than the 12th centuxy. 

^' Haobn {Ice, cUJ) suggests a similar explanation, except that he intro- 
duces quite gratuitously the idea of Vergil as magician, when he asserts 
that from verses such as these to the conception of a magician is but a step, 
he shows that he has not examined the question with his usual care. 

!• •< Si quotiens homines peccant, sua fulmina mittat 
luppiter, exiguo tempore inermis edt.** 

Ov., TritU, ii. 88. 
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tbe publication of the Eclognes Cicero was already dead.^ 
This anecdote, which is found also in Servins,'* passed from 
the commentaries into the biography, as a proof of the great 
snccess achieyed by the Bucolics when recited in the theatre ; 
it evidently arose from some saying which brought Yergil and 
Cicero together as the chiefs of Roman literature and applied 
to Vergil the words of his own hemistich.** The interpolated 
biography concludes with a series of seven or eight sayings 
attributed to Vergil, some of them founded on passages from 
his poems. These sayings do not offer any very striking 
features, and are for the most part little more than common- 
places, yet they portray Vergil as a man of a mild and genial 
temperament, with a good supply of tact and' conunonsense. 
They describe him too as in high favour at court, and several 
of them take the form of answers to questions addressed to 
him by Augustus or Maecenas. The admiration in which he 
was held comes out too in several cases in the veiy words put 
into his mouth.** The date of this part of the legendary 

** Oioeio died in b.o. 48, whUe the Eologues were certainly not earlier 
than B.O. 41. Gp. Bibbkck, proUgg, p. 8 seq. Such anaehroi^Bms are not 
nnoonunon, and we find a eimilar one ip, the MSB. which attribute to Vergil 
the two well-known elegies on the deatii of Maeoenas (op. Ribbxck, Appen- 
dix Verg,^ p. 61, 193 seqq.). When Maeoenas died, vergi) had already 
been dead eleven years. And such errors.oconrred before Qie piiddle ages. 
Thos MiBTUL says calmly (iy. 14) : ** Sic forsan tener ansos est Gatnllas 
liagno mittere Passerem Maroni,'* forgetting thai when Gatolliis died, 
Vergil was only sixteen. 

>i ** Dioitor autem (ecloga vi.) ingentl fayore a VergUio esse redtatam, 
adeo at, cum earn postea Cytheris meretrix cantasset in theatro, qoam in 
fine Lyooridem vocat, stapelaotos Oicero enios esset reqnireret, et cum enm 
tandem aliqnando afnoTisset, dixisse dicatnr et ad snam et illius landem : 
Hagnae spes altera fiomae ; quod iste postea ad Ascanlnm transtolit, sicat 
oommentatores loqunntor,*' Sxby., ad Eel,., vi. 11. 

** To praise the poet with his own words was no such uncommon thing ; 
BusTious in his letter to Pope Eucherius (5th cent.) quotes the foUowiog 
epigram, which he had read under a portrait of Vergil, in which three lines 
of the Aeneid (i. 607 seqq.) are applied to him : — 

** Vergilium vatem melius sua oarmina laadant ; 
in freta dam fiavii current, dam montibus umbrae 
lustrabont oonveza, polus dum sidera pascet, 
semper honos nomenque taum laadesque manebont." 

Vide SiBMOHD., eLd Sidon,, p. 84. 

** *' . • . ea tuba cum yolo loquor quae ubiqoe et diutissime audie- 
tar." DoxAT., Fit., Verg., p. 68. 
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biography is very nnoertain ; thoagh there is mach in it indi- 
cative of the middle ages, yet it would seem beyond doabt 
that some of it belongs to an earlier period, in substance if not 
in form. One of these sayings of Vergil, that on Ennins, is 
already found quoted in the 6th century by Oassiodorus.** The 
liking of the ancients for collections of apophthegms by great 
men is well known, and probably some such collection of the 
sayings of Yergil was preserved in the works on his life. 
Suetonius, or Donatns in his abridgment of Suetonius, left 
them on one side, but they spread none the less from their 
original sources and attached themselves, not without a due 
admixture of invention, to the minor grammatical literature, 
now for the most part lost, and to the oral tradition of the 
schools. A work in which one might naturally have expected 
to find them is that of Valerius Maxim us ; but this tasteless 
compiler, who wrote so near to the ag^ of the poet that he 
might have proved a most valuable fountain of knowledge for 
ns, has chosen servilely to imitate authorities which, owing 
either to their date or their nature, contain no mention of 
Vergil ; in fact, Vergil is not no much as once named in the 
whole work of Valerius. 

In those biog^phies, derived for the most part from Dona- 
tns, which accompany Vergilian commentaries on MSS. of the 
9th, 10th and 11th centuries, there do not occur any anecdotes 
deserving of special attention, nor is there any trace of super- 
natural powers attributed to the poet. There soon appears, 
however, an exaggerated idea of his learning, especially in 
philosophical matters, a feature which is foreign to the larger 
biography, although sueh an idea was already current in the 
time of Donatus. Noteworthy in this connection are several 
strange etymologies of the name of Vergil. In a biography 
found in a 9th century MS. this name is said to be ^ equivalent 
to ver0 gUsceuSy Vergil being a famous philosopher and manifold 



•4 *< Goi et illad aptari potest quod VergiliaB, dam Enuiam legeret, a 
qaodam quid faoeret mqaisitus, respondit: aoram in Bteroore qnaero.*' 
CjlBbiod., De iwHt. div, lit,^ cap. i. *' Cam is (Maro) aliqaando Enniam m 
mana haberet rogaretarqae qaidnam iaoeret, respondit se aorom ooUigerti 
de stercore Eimii." Dohat., Vit, Verg,, p. 67. 
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in his feoanditj, like the spring ' •* In the Vergilian Codex 
Gadianns (9th oent.), in which his biography occurs three or 
four times, we find that ' he was called Maro from mare^ for 
as the sea abounds in water so did he abound in wisdom more 
than any other man.'*^ After the 12th century this idea 
becomes still more accentuated in some biographies ; in these, 
howeyer, there is already apparent the influence of the popular 
legends gaining a foothold in literature. In a Marcian Codex 
of the 15th century, which contains a Yergil commentary, 
there is a biography in which the author gives free rein to his 
enthusiasm for the poet : ' Of Yeigil it may be said, '' omne 
tenet punotum"'; to him may be applied the words of the 
Psalmist, ' omne quod vol nit faoit ' ; and hence it was written 
of him, — 

* Hie est masaram lumen per eaeeula elarum, 
Stella poetaram non yenerenda param.' *' 

The motto prefixed to the whole commentary is, — 

* Omnia difino monstraTit oannine vates.' 

But among the other Vergilian attributes we here find niagic ^^ 
expressly mentioned,** which is not the cas e in any biograpny**^^ 
earlier than the l ^th i^ptnry. 

In addition to what occurs in the biographies, there are to 
be found in medieyal writers not a few erroneous or legendary 
ideas concerning Yergil. We haye already noticed how the 
commentators on the Bucolics used to imagine facts to which 
the poet was supposed to make allegorical aUusions. Thus 

** ** Alii Yolont ut a Tere VergOiuB, quasi vere gUseew, id est oreseens, sit 
nomiDatus. Erat eoim magnae philosoj^iae piaedarissimiis praeoeptor et 
multiplex siouti Temalia incrementa." Haosm, SehoU. Bern,, p. 997. 

^ Vide HBTm, ad DonaU VU. Verg., § 22. 

*^ '*De eo potest dici illud oratoris: omne tenet pmictmn; de quo ait 
BCaerobius : Vergilias nolliiis disdplinae expera fait ; onde dictum est de eo : 
Hie est Masarun,*' etc. ; . . • **potest did id psalmistae ; omnia quae- 
eonqne Tolnit fecit." Cod, Marcian. Lat,, ol. xiii., No. lyi., eoL 2. **Ideo 
Versus proprio nomine Yates yel Poeta antonomastiee nmioapatnr, siout 
beatus Paolns Apostolus, et Aristotelee Philosophas." Ibid,, oof. 8. 

*^ Et fait mannas majgioos, multmn enim se dedit arti magicae at patet 
ex ilia eologa ** Pastoram Mosam Damonis et Alphesiboei." Ibid,, ooL 8. 
** Ex faacioos sangoinem spoebat sed per medioinam se sanabat, erat 
enim magnus medicos et astrologas." IMd., col. 18. 
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according to a note in a 9tb centnrj MS., Yergil is described as 
keeping a public school of poetry at Borne, to wbicb he allndes 
in his *Formo8am resonare doces Amaryllide silvam.' •• 
Striking is the colossal anachronism of the Anglo- Saxon writer 
who, taking literally certain metaphorical expressions, considers 
Vergil as the contemporary and pnpil of Homer.*® By a 
strange confasion of the varioas ideas of which we have 
already spoken, we find Paschasius Rathbert asserting that 
the Sibyl recited in person Vergil's Ten Eclognes before the 
Senate.*^ Neckam refers to the incident which forms the 
subject of the Otdex as having happened to Vergil himself, 
though at a later period, after reading the poem, he retracts 
this view.*' There was further a tradition, not in itself im- 
probable, which spoke of Vergil as receiving large suras from 
Augustus as a reward for his work ; ** and this tradition was 
particularly connected with the lines on Marcellus that made 
such an impression on Octavia, for which Servius says that he 
received a sum of money in cash on the spot.*^ This sum is 
fixed in the interpolated biography at 100,000 sesterces per 

s» «« FormoB&m, etc. : . . . Tropioe ad BCaronem hoe dieitar dooen- 
tern in Boma artem poeticam. Amaiyllis Romam aU6gorioe lignifioat." 
Haobk, SchoU. Bern., p. 1000. 

•0 <*0m6ni8 waes east mid Creoom, on thaem leod-seipe leotha oraeftgast, 
Firgiliee freond and lareow, thaem maeran soeope xnagistra betst." (Homer 
lived in the East among the Greeks ; in that nation he was the greatest 
poet ; he was the friend and master of Veigil, that great bard, the best of 
all the masters." 

MUret of Boeth., ed. Fox, p. 187. This metrioal version of Boethius has 
been attributed to King Alfred, but wrongly, as is shown by Wbioht, Biogr, 
Brit, he.; Anglo- Scucon period, p. 56 seq., 400 seqq. 

ti «< Legimns vero, qnod Sibylla decem eclogas Vergilii in senatn salta- 
vit." Pasoh. RiTHB., in Matth, Ev,, c. 85 ; in the BihL max. vett, pair., 
xiv.,p. 180. 

3t «« Veritas igitnr repatrians, dnlcibns Athenis relietis, eto. Bed quid ? 
Bara fides ideo est quia multi molta loqaontnr. Hoe adicio ^aia post- 
qiiam libmm Vergili De euUce inspexi, aliom esse tenorem relationis adverti. 
Ut enim refert Vergilius, pastor qoidam," eto. Albz. Nbokak, De natwris 
rerum (ed. Wbioht, Lond., 1868), oap. 109, p. 190 seq. 

^ ^ Ab Angosto nsqae ad seetertiam oenties honestatns est." Pbob., Vit. 
Verg, (ap. Bbiffbbsohxii), Suet, reliq., p. 58). 

^ '*Et constat hone libmm tanta pronmitiatione Aogasto et Oetaviae 
esse recitatom, nt fleto nimio imperarent silentiam, nisi Yergilios finem 
esse dizisset, qui pro hoc aere gravi donatns est." Sbbv. ad Aen., vt. 862. 
Cp. MoMMSBH, OeteK d. r6m. Uunswesen, p. 808. 
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line.** The same story, with curious additions, occurs later in 
connection with the lines, ' Nocte pluit tota,' etc. Benzene di 
Alba (11th cent.) states that Yergil was rewarded for these 
verses by Augustus with a large sum of money and h%$ free* y\ 
dom,^ The same statement appears in Donizo.^^ Not content 
with this, Alexander of Telese (12th cent.) asserts that Yergil 
obtained for them from Augustus the fief of the city of Naples 
and the province of Calabria.'^ Now here we see an encounter 
between the literary and the popular legend, which latter was 
Neapolitan in its origin, and in which Yergil always figures as 
lord or patron of the city of Naples. These elements, which 
tended to prepare the way for the admission of the popular 
legend into literature, are worthy of note for their importance 
in connection with the second part of this work. 

But if, for reasons on which we have already dwelt, the 
tone of enthusiasm generally used when speaking of Yergil 
does not appear in his prose biographies, it is given a loose 
enough rein in those poetical compositions which treat of him. 
The poetry of the middle ages, which was based on classical 
models, kept Yergil continually before its eyes. It looked 
upon him as a sort of poetical and rhetorical emporium, and 
took from him the themes on which it declaimed (for poetry 

^ *' . . . defeoiflse fertnr (Ootavia) atque aegre foctUata dena sester- 
iia pro singiilo venu Vergilio dan iaasit." Donat., Vit. Verg.^ p. 62. 

^ ** Liber oum rebus, Maro, ounotiB esto diebos 
et de theeaaro lulii sis dives in aaro. 

Certe pro daobus oarminibus a lolio Oaesare est honoratus daplici honore 
Vergilius." Ad Henriewn, iv., imp. ; Lib., i. 30 (Ap. Pbbtz., xiii. p. 610). 

w Fit. Mathild. ap. Muiuiobx, Scriptt. rer, ItaU, v. p. S60. 

^ ** Nam si Vergilios, maximos poetamm, apud Ootavianam imperatorem 
taniom promeruit ut pro duobns qaos ad laudem sni ediderat yersiboa 
Neapolis oiTitatis, simolque Oalabriae dominatus eadacam ab eo receperit 
retrU)ationem, multo melius,'' etc. AUoq. ad reg. Roger., ap. Mub^tobi, 
Seriptt. rer. luU., vj>. 644. To this momfioence displayed by Aogostas to 
Yergil aUades also William or Apulia at the dose of his poem : — 

** Nostra, Bogere, tibi oognosois oarmina soribi 
mente tibi laeta studuit parere poeta ; 
semper et aoetores hilares memere datores. 
To, daoe Bomano daz dignior Ootaviano, 
sis mihi, quaeso, boni spes, at fait ille Maroni." 

Ap. MvBATOBi, Seriptt. rer, ItoZ., t. p. 278. 
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had been, for a long time past, nothing but so mncb declama- 
tion), and these not only from his works bat also from his 
qnalities and the chief events of his life. This was the origin 
of the bombastic Yergilian biography in verse, written in the 
6th century by the grammarian Phocas ; only part of it has 
been preserved, but its tone is sufficiently marked by the 
Sapphic ode which precedes it.*® But many of the incidents 
in the poet's life were commonly known either from the 
biographies in the school-commentaries, or from these com- 
mentaries themselves (particularly those on the Bucolics), and 
the most striking of these incidents were made the subjects of 
special poetical exercises. Thus the story of the lost estate 
I'ecovered through the favour of Augustus and the intercession 
of Maecenas and other friends was familiar to every reader of 
the Bucolics, and more than one Latin poet found inspiration 
in this anecdote, honourable alike to the poet and his protect- 
or.^<> In a 10th century MS. occurs a medieval poetical exer- 
cise, purporting to be an epistle in verse written by Vergil to 
Maecenas when Mantua had been occupied by the veterans.^^ 
An epigram in the Anthology refers to the poet*s brother 
Flaccus, immortalised, according to the commentators and the 
larger biography, as the Daphnis of Eclogue V.** Of anec- 
dotes derived direct from the biography, none was so famous 

^ It is founded on the biography of SnetomoB as read in Donatas ; the 
differences are of little moment. Op. BBunrsRscHxm {Suet, reliq.^ p. 403 
seq.), who has induded this text in hu work (p. 68 seqq.). It has also been 
printed in Yarious collectioDS, most recently by Bixsb, Anth, l^t,. No. 671. 

^0 £,g. Mabt., Tiii. 66 ; Sidon., Cami., iii., iv. ; Auet. panegyr. Fi$<m,t T. 
217 seqq. Op. Haupt in Herme$, iii. p. 212. 

*^ Pablished by Ubbmbb in the Rhein Mut., zxii. p. 628, from a S. Gal- 
lon MS. of the 10th century, where it has the title Siaro MaeeenaH talutem. 
It is found in other MSS. also, but without this title. Bdesx has included 
it in his Anth. Lat,^ No. 686 (cp. vol. i. pars. 2, p. 28), but neither he nor 
Usener have understood the real purport of the poem, and have supposed 
that it was descriptive of the deplorable state of Italy when overrun by 
the barbarians. Donizo, in the diitpute between Mantua and Canossa, 
discourses at length on this incident in Vergil's life, mentioning various 
details not fouud in the biography. Vit. AlatkUd. ap. MuiuTOBi, ScriptU 
rer. Ital., v. p. 860. 

4> " Tristia fata tui dum fles in Daphnide Flacci, 
docte Maro, fratrem dis immortalibus aequas.*' 

Anth. Lot., No. 778 (Bnas). 
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as that of Vergil's dying command that the Aeneid should be 
barnt ; it was a sabject which lent itself to declamation, and 
the opportunity was not allowed to pass. Thns, already in the 
time of G^ellins and Snetonias, Snlpicins Apollinaris composed 
on this subject the three distichs quoted in the biography.*^ 
To a later period belong the lines in the Codex Salmasianus, in 
which the Bomans pray Augustus to prevent the carrying-out 
of the poet's command.^ But the declamation on this subject 
takes up an even more elevated tone when it makes Augustus 
himself speak, as in the famous ' Ergone snpremis/ etc., which 
perhaps formed part of the biography of Phocas already men- 
tioned.** 

Vergil's actual works, moreover, served to supply poets and 
verse-makers with subjects. This was the case, too, with 
several of the short poems quoted in the biography. Thus the 
epigram which, according to the biographer, Vergil composed 
as a boy on the robber-chief Balista, achieved great notoriety, 
and occurs in many Vergilian MSS., into which it has evidently 
been introduced from the biography.^ It was imitated by 



^ **IaBserat haeo rapidis," etc. Donat., Vit. Ffr^., p. 68. They occur 
in the yarioos editions of the Latin Anthology. Three other couplets of 
the same significance are prefixed to the argoments in verse of the books 
of the Aeneid which bear the name of this same Snlpicins. L. MOiiLbb 
{Rhein. Mtu,, xiz. p. 120) maintains snocessfaUy that the original distichs 
are those in ihe biography. 

44 «( Temporibns laetis," etc. Anth. Lat„ No. 242 (Bissb). The earliest 
editions of Vergil and some MSS. attribute these lines to Cobhblius 
OiiiLXTS. In a Vatican MS. (No. 1586) of the 16th century we find ** Egerat 
Vergilins cum Varrone {i.e, Yario) antequam de Italia recessisset, nt si qnid 
sibi acdderat, Aeneidam combnreret, qnod adimplere volens et Oomelins 
Gallus hoc sentiens, Oaesari pro parte Eomanomm et totins orbis snppli- 
' cavit ne combnreretnr, in hnnc moaam videlicet : Temporibus laetis," etc. 

^ AiUK LaU, No. 672 (Bissb). Thii declamation in verse was very 
famous, and some even among modem scholars have treated it as if it were 
a real work of Augustus. Of an ancient imitation of it only the end has 
survived ("Nesdo quid, fugiente anima," etc), ilnt^ Lot,, No. 665. We 
may quote as a specimen of it the last lines, in which Augustus says of 
Vergil: 

«< aetema resonante Oamena 
laudetur, plaoeat, vivat, relegatur, ametnr." 

^ DoMAT., Fit. Verg., p. 58 ; Anth. Lat,^ No. 261 (Biebe). The epitaph 
of Bishop Mamertus, in which there is a reminiscence of the first line of 
this epigram^ proves that it was already well known at the end of the 4th 
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more than one scKool-poet, and no less than six yariations of 
it, evidently by different hands, have been interpolated into 
the verse-biography of Phocas.*^ These productions were the 
work not merely of the pupils, bat also of the masters. In the 
later years of the decadence it was common for several writers 
to compose rival works on the same subject, and notable in- 
stances of this class of composition are the productions of the 
"Twelve Scholastic Poets," or "Twelve Scholars," « which 
occupy so large a part of the Anthology, and would appear, 
from the number of MSS. in which they are preserved, to have 
been much admired. Their themes were various; a descrip- 
tion, a mythological event, or the praises of some person would 
often serve; but as a rule they preferred a subject already 
treated by some well-known poet, such as Ovid,*® or, oftener 
still, Vergil. 

Thus the famous epitaph of Vergil, which, according to the 
biography, was composed by the poet himself,*^ was re-written 
as a distich and also expanded into two distichs by each of the 
Twelve.^^ To this -class of composition belong too the argu- 
ments in verse of the various Vergilian poems.** The number 
and variety of these which have survived show that this too 
was a favourite subject for scholastic rivalry. Some of these 



oentQiy. Gp. It, Bft^LUEB, Jakrbb,f, PkiloX, 1866, p. 866. There is also a 
resemblanoe between the second line and a couplet (v. 43) of the Nux Elegiac 
which RiBSB has pointed oat, drawing at the same time illegitimate conclu- 
sions as to the date of that Elegy. The epigram on Balista was vetj well 
known throaghoat the decadence and midfie ages independently of the 
Liber Bpigrammaton of Vergil to which it perhaps belonged. 

^^ In two of these imitations the distich is reduced to a single line ; 
Phoo., ViL Fety., V. 16 seqq. 

^ Cp. on these poets Sohsnkl, Zur KriHh tpdterer lateinUehen Diehter 
{Sitzungabericht, d, Wien» Akad., Jane, 1863, p. 52 seqq. 

«* £.^. the exercises on Ovid's four lines on the seasons {Met,,u, 27 
seqq.), Anth, Lot,, Ko. 666 seqq. (Bissb). 

^ ** Mantaa me genoit," etc., Donat., Vit. Verg., p. 68. An imitation of 
ot this line ooeors in an epitaph of Lacan, qaoted already by AldhsiiK 

Sth cent), "Oordaba me genait, rapait Nero, proelia dixi.** Cp. L. 
Ollbb, Jakrbb. /. Philol., zov. (1867) p. 600; Usbmbb, Scholia in Lucani 
Bellum Civile, p. 6. 
" Anth. Lat., 607-618, 666-666 (R.). 

»• Vide L. MOllbb. Ueber poeH$che Argumente zu VergiVi Werken, in the 
Rhein. Mm,, ziz. p. 114 seqq. 
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argaments refer to the Baoolics or the Qeorgics,^ bat the 
great mass of them belong to the Aeneid. We have argn- 
ments of all the books of the Aeneid consisting of a single 
line, of fonr lines, of five, of six and of t«n.^ A composition 
consisting of eleven hexameters, of uncertain date, gives the 
total nnmber of yerses in all the works of Vergil, and their 
contents.^^ The earliest instance of a composition of this kind, 
for the purposes of which Vergil's own words were very 
largely borrowed, is perhaps the hexastich attributed to Sul- 
picius Apollinarius, contained in a Vatican MS. of the 5th or 
6th century. Of about the same date are the decastichs, pre- 
ceded by five distichs, which bear the name of Ovid,^ and show 
clearly the relations existing at that time between Vergil and 
Ovid as used in the schools. Similar compositions continued 
to be produced throughout the middle ages, and though Vergil 
was not the only poet to whom they were dedicated, yet a far 
larger number were devoted to him than to any other Latin 
writer. There are in the Anthology several epigrams in his 
praise, generally based on the commonplace comparisons of 
him with Homer in the Aeneid, with Hesiod in the G^orgics, 
and with Theocritus in the Bucolics.^^ In one of these appears 

M Anth. Lat., No. S (B.), from MSS. of the 9th century. Cp. Bibbiok, 
Frolegg.^ p. 879. 

M Anth. LaU No. 1, 691, 684. 668, 654, 874. 

w Anth. Lat., No. 617 (R.)- 

B* Anth. Lat., No. 1 (B.) : Vide Bibbbox, ProUgg.^ p. 869 seqq. ; L. Mf^L- 
i^BB, op. cft., p. 115 seqq., the latter of whom suggests with reason that 
thev may be tiie work of an African of the 5th or 6th centary. 

»' Anih. Lat., No. 718 (B.) (Yergil and Homer) ; the epigram, No. 777, 
'* Vate Syraoosio," etc. (Vergil, Theocritus, Hesiod and Homer), was per- 
haps prefixed to a collectioQ of Yergirs minor poems (cp. L. MOllbr, 
Jahrbb.f. Philol., 1867, p. 808 seq.). It has not, I belieye, been observed 
that No. 788— 

** Maeoniom quisquis Bomanus nescit Homemm 
me legat et lectum oredat utmmqiie sibi," 

is eyidently modelled on the first couplet of the An Amatoria : — 

" Si quis in hoc artem populo non norit amandi 
me legat et lecto carmine doctus amet." 

GenerallT speaking, an account of Vergil's three chief models was always 

prefixed by the grammarians to their commentaries and biographies of him. 

As Vergil is compared with Homer, so Lucan is compared with Vergil in 
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a metrical version of the saying of Domitios Afer qnoted bj 
Quintilian.^ Some lines composed in a metaphorical and 
obscure style profess to give connsel to tbose who ventnre in a 
small boat upon the vast sea of Maro.^ 

Lastly, these poetical exercises drew their materials also 
from passages in Vergil's more important works, jast as we 
have already noticed was the case with the prose declamations. 
More than one poem in the Anthology is inspired by snch a 
passage,^ and the school of rhetoric is particularly noticeable 
in the so-called 'themata Vergiliana,' which are variations 
npon verses of the poet, developed according to the pompons 
and bombastic methods in favour at the time. Such are the 
words of Dido to Aeneas (Aen., iv. 365 seqq.), of Aeneas to 
Andromache (Aen., 3. 315 seqq.), of Saces to Tumus (Aen., xii. 
653 seqq.).** We have besides an epistle of Dido to Aeneas,*' 

f'pigr. 288 (ep. Sohiotz and L. UtiauEit in Jakrhb. /. PhUoL, 1867, p. 799). 
The epigram on Vergil, No. 855 (Mstxb),— 

** Alter Homema ero yel eodem maior Homero, 
tot oladee numero dioere si potero,** — 

beloDgs to the latter part of the middle ages, and is therefore omitted by 
Bi^BB. The lines have, as a matter of fact, nothiog to do with Vergil, but 
are part of a medieyal poem on the Fall of Troy. Op. Du MAbil, PoiHet 
popul, lot. ant, an XII, fide., p. 818. 

M ** De Domero vatam si quia seponat Homemm, 
proximus a primo tom Maro primus erit. 
At 81 post primum liaro seponatnr Homerum, 
longe erit a primo, quisque seoundus erit." 

Attrib. to A1.01MU8 Atitus, Anth. Lot,, 740 (B.). 
Cp. QuniTiL., z. 1. 86. 

M «« Qui modioa pelagus transourria.lintre ICaronis 
bis senos Soyllae vulgo cave soopulos. 
sed si more cupis nautae oontingere portum 

oarbasus ut Zephiris desine detur ovaos ; 
tumque salis lustra reliquos ope remigis amnes ; 
sic demnm cymbam portos habebit opis.*' 

Publ. from a MS. of the 10-llth oenturr by L. MOllu in the Bhdn, Mu$., 
xxiii. p. 657 ; Bebss, Anth, Lot,, No. 78o. 

M Vide 46, De Tumo et Pallanu, 77, De Ni$o €t Ettryaio, 99, De Laoeo- 
ante, 924, In Aeneam (Anth. Lat., ed. Boss). 

•1 Anth, Lat. (B.), 255, 228 (attrib. to Cobovatub), 244. The subject of 
No. 228 is also treated in a prose declamation of EMMounis (Dist 28, Verba 
IHdonii, etc.). For spedmeus of these Terse declamations on other than 
Vergilian subjects, vide 128 and 28, especially the latter. 

•• Anth. Lat,, No. 88 (B.). 
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in the style of Ovid, a lament on the fall of Troy, which its 
rhythm shows to belong to the latter part of the middle ages,®' 
and other similar works of which it is needless to speak here. 

These poetico-rhetorical productions cannot strictly be de- 
scribed as medieval; they belong rather to the last days of 
the empire and the period immediately following. The 5th 
and 6th centuries were especially fertile in this class of school 
versification, which was carefully preserved by men who were 
themselves evidently connected with the schools, and had no 
scruples in mixing these productions, which their degraded 
taste taught them to admire, with the minor poems of the 
great masters. Hence that strange confusion of names which 
makes the proper arrangment of the Latin Anthology a task 
of such difficulty. In the importance thus assigned to works of 
such base origin are clearly visible the dying struggles of 
classical poetry which, reduced to a miserable existence in the 
artificial atmosphere of rhetoric, had become emaciated to such 
a degree as to show the very skeleton that forms its frame- 
work. But though the character of this last phase of Latin 
poetry was such, we have preferred to regard it as medieval 
rather than classical, because it was through it alone that the 
ages of monastic asceticism were able to follow, however feebly, 
the footsteps of the masterpieces of the Boman literature which 
had come down to them in its company. 

«9 Du Bi^BiL, Poit, pop. lat. ant, au XII, si^.^ p. 809 seqq. For a medi- 
eval veraion of the Aeneid in elegiac coapleto, vide Haosn in N, Jahrbb. /. 
Fhilol., oxL 10, p. e96 sqq. 
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CHAPTER XI 

It is impossible to imi^ne two things more atterlj diverse the 
one from the other than paganism and Christianity. Nothing 
conld be more different than their respective ways of regarding 
the world both within and withoat. Christianity is to a singu- 
lar degree absorbing ; it claims for itself all the being of a man 
and concentrates it npon one idea; all the feelings, the pas- 
sions, the emotions, the instincts which play so great a part 
in artistic productions are reformed and regulated by it, and 
bidden to tend towards a single goal. All poetical inspirations 
meet at one point ; one loves in Ood, one grieves in God, one 
rejoices in God, one lives in God; God is the basis of every 
formula which determines or satisfies the emotions, the pas- 
sions, the enthusiasms, the hopes, and the fears of the human 
soul. The horizon of life is completely changed, and therewith 
its eschatological principles undergo a profound revolution. 
The eye is fixed anxiously on the problem of the life beyond 
the grave, and all the activity of mankind is concentrated on 
this one object. Life on earth is a burden, a pilgrimage, a 
hard and difficult trial ; now for the first time one hears that 
there is a worldly life, that there is a world which is dangerous 
and harmful, from which a pious man must keep himself 
severely apart. A violent revolution must take place in the 
conscience of man to enable him to look upon himself and 
society and nature in this way. The poetical ideals conceived 
in an epoch of spontaneous expansion, when the spirit, as yet 
uncurbed and un tormented, followed its natural impulses and 
claimed the whole world for itself, and with simple faith 
believed in it and loved it and deified it, recognising in it its 
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own proper image, could not fail to be repugnant to minds 
which regarded in such a different manner the relations of 
hnman betngs to one another, to nature and to Gt>d. The 
sentiment which produced hermits and monks could leave bat 
little room in the mind for an appreciation of the artistic ideals 
of Homer and Vergil. 

Had Christianitj remained in the home of its birth and con- 
fined itself to being a religious reform among the Jews, its 
nature and origin would have tended to the production of a 
peculiar class of poetrj which might well have been a second 
phase of the ancient Biblical poetry, with which it was by 
nature most intimately connected. It would have been a phase 
notably different, no doubt, from that which had gone before, 
for there was in the original idea of Christianity a humanitarian 
sentiment and a refinement of religious feeling which gives to 
Christ and His followers a type very distinct from that of 
David, or Isaiah, or any other of the fiery spirits of the old dis- 
pensation ; but in any case it would have had this in common 
with the ancient Jewish poetry, that it would not have been the 
product of a school or of a course of study which had art for its 
sole aim. If there was one thing repugnant to the early Chris- 
tian idea, it was artistic conventionality and affectation, with 
its tendency towards objects other than those of religion. 

Partly because he was a poor Jew who was bom and who 
lived in Palestine and was not affected in any way, like so 
many of his fellow-countrymen who travelled, by the Graeco- 
Boman civilization, partly because of the spiritual and mystical 
nature of his teaching, Christ remained throughout indifferent 
to every form of culture. Simplicity is the first external 
quality in the Christian ideal, which brings it into contrast 
with the ancient civilized world. Hence the highest Christian 
poetry was not a product of the field of art, from which the 
faithful followers of Christ held entirely aloof ; it expressed it- 
self not in forms but in ideas and sentiments, clothed for the 
most part in the simplest and humblest of language ; and yet, i 
without composing a verse, without so much as dreaming off 
poetry, merely following the impulses which the new idea sug- 
gested, it produced its ideal of Christ, which is without doubt 
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the noblest of its poetical aclileveinents, and wbicli plajed no 
small part in inspiring that magical enthusiasm which counted 
hy millions its converts and its martyrs. Of a similar nature, 
simple and regardless of the form, are the poetical efEusions 
of Francis of Assisi and of the author of the De Imitaiione 
Christie which are late but faithful echoes of true and primi- 
tive Christianity. 

In its diffusion through the Graeco-Boman world, Ohristi- 
anity found the soil well prepared alike by the positive and the 
negative qualities of the decadence ; nor was it the only new 
element which gave to this epoch a character so different from 
that of the more splendid periods which were irrevocably gone. 
By a slow process, the stages of which can with sufficient study 
be dearly traced, it succeeded in percolating into Oraeoo- 
Roman society and modifying the latter, though not without 
itself undergoing the while considerable modification. The 
spirit of proselytism, which was as rooted in its nature as was 
the spirit of conquest in that of Rome, compelled it to make 
certain inevitable concessions. The first of these was that of 
being educated, of becoming cultured, of initiating itself into 
the Gh'aeco-Roman civilisation, and, since the latter was too 
strong to be overthrown, of endeavouring to assimilate itself to 
it with a view of ultimately influencing and modifying it. And 
\ thus, strange as it seems with the ideal of Christ and his 
apostles before one. Christians could beoome painters and 
sculptors, poets and versifiers, and could find a vehicle for the 
expression of their religious sentiments where Christ would 
never have dreamt of seeking, nor indeed would have suffered 
any one to seek. And thus arose one of the first and chief of 
those thousand inconsistencies, which all the pious expedients 
suggested by faith have never been able to explain away, by 
virtue of which Christianity has survived to the present day. 

Christianity was never at its ease when arrayed in the forms 
of ancient poetical art, and the ability of its various poets could 
never do more than slightly diminish the strangeness of its 
appearance. Not unfrequently indeed the contrast between 
the matter and the form would have been positively ridiculous 
to any one not blinded by the fervour of religious faith. 
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Christianitj fonnd a soil prepared for its reception in society, 
bat it did not find artistic forms appropriate for its use. The 
mysticism and the new tendencies of thonght which favoured 
the snccess of the new religion in the times of the decadence^ 
jnst beoanse they were the prodnots of decay and not of re- 
generation, of a weak and senile decrepitude and not of a fer- 
vent and youthful energy, could not bring about that warmth 
of feeling necessary to remodel art in accordance with its new 
conditions ; they could only serve to reduce the ancient forms 
of art to a yet lower level of degpradation. 

Such therefore was the condition in which Christianity fonnd 
art; it seemed alive in the schools and the general civilisation, 
but it was dead in the brain and the heart. These empty 
forms then, which were the common property of the civilised 
world, Christianity undertook to withdraw from secular uses 
and make a vehicle for Christian religious expression. The 
employment of them had indeed become so purely mechanical 
that it seemed only natural to regard them as open to the first 
comer and capable of being adapted to any sentiment. Origi- 
nated in Greece, it had been a task of no small difficulty, and 
one requiring the assistance of the most splendid representa- 
tives of the Latin genius, to transfer them to Bome ; they were 
now to undergo a second transition yet more violent than the 
first, because in it was involved a negation of all those princi- 
ples of art which Rome and Ghreece alike had observed. Indeed 
no such act of folly could have been attempted except in an 
epoch in which rhetoric exercised so tyrannous a sway over 
literature that all idea of the intimate connection which should 
exist between matter and form had long been entirely lost. 

In fact, to copy Yei^l like Prudentius, Sedulius, Arator, 
Juvencus and so many other Christian poets did,^ by putting 

1 Zappbbt (op. eit., not. 68, p. 90 aeqq.) has ooUeoted a large nmnber of 
Vorgilian reminisoenoes from Tarioiu medieral Latin poets from the 5th to 
the 12th eentnries. Bat this collection, large as it is, is yet quite inade. 
qoate, uid a similar one might be made for Oyid or yarioas other classical 
writers. A complete examination of the Vergilian elements in medicTai 
poetry would be a colossal task, and would merely serve to confirm the 
already eyident results of those fundamental facts of which they are but the 
natural consequence. 
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into hexameters the Life of Christ, or the Lives of the Saints, 
or events taken from the Bihle, or to imitate Horace or Ovid 
bj composing elegiac conplets or lyric odes on Christian snb- 
jects, was to prodace work in which the convictions, the aign- 
ments, the moralisings might be sincere enoagh, bnt in which 
the real poetrj of Christianity could have bnt little part. To 
versify the Gospels meant to christianise scholastic exercises, 
bat it also meant to take away from the simple narrative its 
own proper poetry by tricking it ont in a way repugnant to its 
nature. And yet men brought np amid the Roman culture, 
with the ancient models continually before them, could not but 
view with complacency any attempt, however feeble, to fill np 
what must have seemed to them a void in Christianity. The 
description of the storm in the hexameters of Juvencus might 
serve to recall the famous passage of Vergil; more than one 
ode of Prudentius could remind them of Horace. That there 
was nothing of the ancient poetry in these compositions beyond 
the form, and that true Christian poetry had equally little 
part in them, were matters of no great account in an age when 
poetry was merely looked upon as versified rhetoric. Hence 
the Christian poetry was Christian in subject and pagan in 
form, so that when a Christian poet, as for instance Ausonius, 
does not happen to write on Christian subjects, such is the in- 
fluence of his classical models that it is well-nigh impossible to* 
distinguish him from a pagan. This is particularly noticeable 
during the decadence and at the Renaissance, which are the 
two chief periods during which Christian Latin poetry was 
allowed to occupy itself with secular matters, and is one of the 
reasons which tended to confine poetry so rigorously to sacred 
themes during the dominion of asceticism. But even during 
the decadence, as long as paganism survived, the Christians 
were so concentrated by their struggles on the religious idea, 
that it was but seldom that their poetry treated of any other. 
And already at this period Christian cidture is almost entirely 
represented by the deigy, even in poetry ; the poems by lay- 
men which have come down to us from these centuries are very 
few. Even at this early date one can foresee what will become 
of society and culture when paganism is finally extinct and 
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all the world is Christian. We are already in the middle ages ; 
religions anthoritj and the religions idea have penetrated 
in every act and ordinance of life to the very soul of things, 
and Christianity, developing and adapting itself in accordance 
with its snccessive trinmphs, instead of being absorbed by 
Roman society, has absorbed that society in itself. The spheres 
of hnman activity have become widely separated from one 
another in accordance with the varions states and conditions 
of men. The first great line of demarcation, finally fixed by 
the trinmph of Christianity over paganism, is that between 
laity and clergy ; the former are concerned with the material, 
the latter with the intellectnal life; it seems natural to the 
laity that cnltnre should have nothing to do with them, and 
they are no more ashamed of not being educated than they are 
of not being clergy. Jn the end the difference is reflected in 
the very names, so that 'dericus' comes to mean a man of 
education, ' laicns ' the reverse ; the former is respected, but 
the latter is not therefot*e despised ; each follows his own trade. 
Thus culture and intellectual activity became the exclusive 
property of a religious caste and became concentrated on re- 
ligion; and every order of society felt the influence of this 
caste, whose nature, mission and tradition was to concern itself 
with the affairs of other people, and which held moreover in its 
power the heart and the soul of every man from the loftiest 
prince to the humblest villein. 

All this defines clearly the direction -which Latin poetry of 
classical form is compelled to follow during the middle ages. 
Being an artificial product, it is in the hands of the clergy and 
occupies itself mainly with religion ; with sentiments or emo- 
tions of any other character it is not concerned, for even when 
its subject is secular, as for instance in the versified accounts of 
historical events, the nature of the ideas and the moral reflections 
shows clearly that the point of view is always strictly clerical 
and religious. In the forms, the metres, and the general appli- 
cation of the classical machinery we regularly find the same 
barbarism and the same ignorance as we have seen to prevail 
in the contemporary schools of grammar and rhetoric, to which 
this poetry may be said entirely to owe its existence. It was 

M 
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r not the expression of an emotion or a sentiment, it was not 
eren the intelligent imitation of a definite type of art ; it was 
merely an exercise in versification, a pastime, and nothing 
more^ it was a recreation to which an occasional honr might 
bo'^^yoted, always, however, 'ad maiorem Dei gloriam.' A 
professed poet, who was nothing bnt a poet, wonld have found 
little enough encouragement among people of this kind. This 
becomes clear when we see Lactantins, Aldhelm, Alcnin, Bede, 
Bhabanns Manms and others of their class writing Latin verses 
in the same spirit as now-a-dajs one might play a game of 
bilb'ards, and amusing themselves by turning out enigmas, ana- 
grams, acrostics, and similar puerilities by the hundred. The 
character pi*oper to the Latin poetry of the decadence is found 
again in the metrical compositions of the middle ages, except 
that the classical forms are even more rudely treated, and that 
it is clear that, after the great change which has come over 
everything, they have even less right than before to exist out- 
side the schools.' And it is f orther apparent that in clerical 
literature the literary forms have become fixed, after that 
manner of stereotyping which is peculiar to the church, on the 
model of the literary taste which prevailed when the ecclesias- 
tical system was first established in the Boman world. 

Brhetoric and declamation, the eternal, illogical and incon- 
clusive repetition of phrases and commonplaces, the conven- 
tional and exaggerated epithets, the regular purple patches 
from this or that favourite author and other similar qualities 
remained as constant and invariable in the ecclesiastical litera- 
ture as the liturgy and the ritual. We find this in Augustine, 
in Gassiodorus, in Gregory, in Thomas Aquinas, and we recog- 
nise it in more recent papal balls and circulars, and in the 
modem Catholic writers, who, inasmuch as they are still medi- 

* LsTBkB has vainlj attempted to defend medieral Latin poetry in hif 
De fieta nudii aevi barbarU, imprimis Hrea poettim Laiinam, Helmat, 1719. 
Bomewhat more saeeeesfiil if WazaHT in his Anglo-Latin Poets of the Twelfth 
Century {Essays on subjects connected with the Literature, Popular Supersti' 
tUms and History of England in the Middle Ages, toI. i. pp. 176-217). Bat 
the most one can admit is a Tery few unimportant exeeptions. Op. jBabhb, 
Oeseh, d, rdm. Lit, im KaroUngischen ZeitaUer, eap. 11; Ebbbt, AUgem, 
Geseh. d. Litt, d. Miuelalters im Abendlande. Lelpi., 1874-87. 
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eral in their onltare, their methods of thought and their dia- 
lectic, try in vain to measare themselyes with modem science, 
which has no time to trouble about them. 

The utter incompatibilitj that exists between Christianitj 
and paganism could not fail to put Christian poetry to great 
inconvenience in its classical dressy Ancient poetry and ancient 
religion were so closely connected in their causes, their origin, 
and their development that they had become in great part 
actually identical. liythology, itself a poetical creation, occu- 
pied so prominent a place in the expressions, the images, and 
the phraseology of poetry, to say nothing of its ideals, that it 
was impossible to employ the ancient forms to sing of Christ 
and the saints without at the same time introducing Apollo, 
the Muses, and the whole of the pagan Olympus. It is true 
that the purely poetical nature of this mythology enabled it, 
when brought face to face with the new ideas, entirely to throw 
o£E its religious character, and yet retain, as a collection of 
imaginary names and facts, its poetical value ; it was thus that 
it gained a footing in Christian poetry and art, and managed 
to survive in modem European thought in a way which is at 
first sight surprising.' (Such a thing could of course only 
happen without detriment in an art the form of which was 
new, and which, while modifying what it preserved of the 
ancient idea, yet represented it, as far as it went, justly; in an 
art which was merely an imitation of ancient forms it could 
not happen without either a loss of the art itself, or, as we find 
in the Renaissance, a loss of the modem idea.) But the more 
Christianity absorbed the ideas of men the more did the 
original incompatibility between Christianity and the pagan 
mythology become apparent, and it was keenly felt by many 
an ascetic who would gladly have avoided it;^ but these, in 
sparing their consciences, spoiled their art by the curious ex- 
pedients to which they were driven, as when for the ordinary 

• Vide PIPn^ MtfthotogU der ehrUOieken Kunti, von der OUtiten ZeU bi$ 
in'iieekiuhiaeJahrkundert. Weimar, 1847-1851. 

^ " Bed tMvm ethnjoos atqus poetioai abjicieiidiis; 
dant ubi tozpiter OMmla Jopiter eft aehda GbrittL'* 

BsmiABD. MoBLUi., D< Coni$Mpl,^ p. 86. 
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inTocation of the Mases tbey snbstitnted a ' Domine labia mea 
a/perxes! or, worse still, asked inspiration of the God ' who had 
made Balaam's ass to speak.' ^ 

Bnt this sentiment was too real not to sncceed eyentiially in 
finding the means of emancipation. Breaking down the barrier 
of classical forms which imprisoned it, it fonnd a yehicle of ex- 
pression in that simple and ynlgar Latin which had grown np 
nnder the inflnence of the time and remained the regular organ 
of the Christian liturgy and faith. Disregarding the quantity 
and only following the stress, it associated itself with that popu- 
lar poetry which was the natural outcome of the new rhythms 
resulting from the intonation peculiar to the new spoken 
languages. And thus there arose the many rhythmical forms 
of Latin poetry, in which it is easy to see that the medieval 
spirit feels far more at its eaae and far better able to express 
itself with freedom and sincerity. However well Prudentius 
and those Hke him may occasionally have succeeded in their 
compositions, none of them has ever been able to infuse into 
his work one half of the true and fervent poetical feeling of 
hymns like the Dies Irae and its fellows, so utterly foreign in 
language and construction to the classical versification of the 
schools. There one may feel how the soul fears and hopes, 
there one may see its terrors and its longings, and one need be 
no believer oneself to feel the charm of this beautiful poetry, 
which comes straight from the heart. Among the rhetoricians 
and the poetasters with their odes and hexameters it is often so 
hard to believe that they are in earnest. 

This new poetry, the most notable ancient monuments of 
which belong to the ecclesiastical Latin and the religious 
sentiment, arose from the same source as that from which the 
new poetry of the laity, with its new thoughts and its new 
language, was also one day to arise ; and it was so in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the age that, existing during a long 

* ** Vix mnttire qneo,^ motnin, precor, os aperito, 
ipse dooens asinam qaae doceat Balaam." 

Hbbiobb (saee. x.), Ge$t, Epite. Leodieru. ap. Pbrtz, Mon, Oerm,, ix. 177. 
Cp. the paiaages from Paulihus Nolahus, Sigebebtub and others collected 
by Zappbbt, op. ett., not. 61. 
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period side by side with the classical poetry, it could not fail 
to have its inflnenoe upon the latter. And the influence was in 
some measure mntnal; for while the popular poetry led the 
classical to neglect quantity and to adopt stress and rhyme, it 
at the same time borrowed from it, or rather from those ele- 
ments of culture among which it subsisted, not a few of its 
facts, names and ideas. 

These brief observations on medieval Latin poetry are in- 
tended to show how little the classical idea was present in the 
minds of the caste which monopolised culture during the middle 
ages, and this not alone in works of erudition, as we have 
already pointed out, but also in those works of the imagination 
which professed to be based upon ancient models ; all which 
only serves to explain and put in a yet clearer light the little 
aptitude displayed by this class for the aesthetic appreciation 
of the poetry of Vergil. Hence this chapter may serve as the 
corollary of those which have gone before, in that it has shown 
that the deficiencies in the studies of these' medieval ecclesi- 
astics were accompanied by corresponding deficiencies in those 
productions to which these studies led them. Thus too we 
have been brought in contact with the popular literature and 
the new poetry, so that our next task will be to consider the 
progress of our poet's fame in this new atmosphere. But be- 
fore entering upon a region so entirely different to that through 
which we have hitherto been passing, it will be well to pause 
and sum up the principal characteristics of that conception of 
antiquity which was peculiar to the middle ages. 
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CHAPTER Xn 

The disappearance from Western Enrope during the middle 
ages of the study of Greek was a factor of no small importance 
in determining the medieval conception of antiquity and the 
position occupied in it bjYeigil. That division of Earope into 
two parts, dominated bj the two great centres of Rome and 
Constantinople, which appeared simnltaneonsly with the fall 
of the empire and the rise of Christianity, which became so 
accentnated after the time of Jnstinian and which culminated 
in the schism of Photius and the separation of the two 
Churches, was no less marked in the world of culture and 
learning. Although Greek had been the language in which 
Christianity had first presented itself, and though it was the 
language of the Gospels, of Basil, of Chrysostom, of Diony- 
sius the Areopagite and of so many other venerated Fathers, 
yet the centre of Christianity had become established at Rome 
and exercised from there that universal sway in religious 
matters which was proper to its seat ; hence the Church was 
essentially Roman and Latin, and by adopting the most common 
oi^n of expression, which was Latin, it served to keep the 
Roman literature in some measure alive, notwithstanding its 
supreme indifference to everything connected with the secular 
Hide of the latter. The decadence was general, alike in the 
Latin and the Ghreek countrieSi and in both those connecting 
links which had bound the two together were in great measure 
destroyed, giving place to feelings of strangeness and distrust, 
and even of antipathy and hatred. Thus the civilisation of 
Western Europe lost that Greek element which had been so 
closely entwined with the Roman civilisation, and had had so 
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great an inflaence npon Eoman liieratai*e. Here and there 
one might be found who knew Gh'eek, some dilettante who 
dabbled in the elements of the language, or some, master who 
taught the rudiments of it to his pupils ; ^ but a knowledge of 
Greek was looked upon as a rarity, and eren of those who pro- 
fessed to understand it, the great mass were unable to trans- 
late a line without falling into gross errors. The ignorance 
displayed in this respect by even the most distinguished men 
of the Latin Church is truly remarkable. The most obvious 
Oreek words and those most indispensable in the language of 
Church and school were explained in the glossaries and en- 
cyclopsBdias, and this has misled certain modem writers by 
inducing them to suppose that the use by various medieval 
authors of occasional Gh'eek words implies a knowledge of 
GFreek on their part. No such knowledge existed. Except for 
a few books of Aristotle, which were known through Latin 
translations, the only acquaintance with Greece and Greek 
literature was that which could be obtained indirectly through 
the medium of the classical Latin writera. Homer was only 
known by the epitome of him in Latin verse, of which he him- 
self, or, for some unaccountable reason, the Theban Pindar 
was not unconmionly supposed to be the author.^ 

^ But few exeeptions to what I have said can be foand in tbe works 
devoted by Tarioos scholars to an examination of tbe stndy of Greek in tbe 
middle ages. Vide Cbaiobb, De QraecU nudii aevi studiiSf Sondiae, 1849- 
1858 ; Lb GulT, 8ur Vitude da grte dant Us Pays Bos aoant le quinsihne 
sih:le, Cambrai, 1828 ; Boobb, VHelUnisnu en France^ Paris, 1869 ; Touno, 
On the history of Greek UteraUare in England from the earliest times to the 
end of the reign of Jam/u I., Cambridge, 1862; Wabton, On the Introduction 
of Learning in England, in voL i. of bis History of English Poetry, London, 
1840, p. IxzziL seqq. ; Gbidxhioo, Intomo agU itaUani che dci secolo xi, 
ir^ verso la fine del xio, seppero di Oreco, in MisceUanea di varie operette, 
torn. Tiii, Venice, 1744 ; Tougabd, Vhell^nisme dans les ierivains du ttioyen- 
dge du vU, au xi. sUde, Paris, 1886 ; Traubb, PhiloL Untere. aus d, Mittelalt, 
(Abhandl. d. bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., xiz. 2), Monicb, 1891, pp. 62 seqq., 65. 
A history of the stndy of Greek in medieval Italy bas yet to be written and 
woold nave a quite special interest, tbougb the effects of tbe Byzantine 
dominion are in reality much less than one woold at first sigbt be inclined 
to expect. 

* Tbe real autbor was a eertain Italicus, who may also be tbe author 
of tbe Puniea. The work certainly belongs to that period, and, whetber 
actually written as a school-book or not, wag for many centories in common 
ose in the schools. Huoo toh Taimbxbq '(Utb cent.) places this Latin 
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Thus when the writers of the middle ages couple, as they 
frequently do in their allusions to the great men of antiquity, 
the names of Homer and Vergil, it is evident that they are 
simply copying mechanically the custom of the classical Latin 
writers and the tradition of the schools. Of the relations be- 
tween Homer and Vergil they had themselves no idea, and 
any comparison between the two would have been for them 
an impossibility. Homer was a name and nothing more ; the 
greatest poet of antiquity who was really known and studied 
was Vergil. And hence this writer assumed in the middle 
ages a position both in literature and education far higher than 
that which he had occupied among the ancients, who read and 
studied in their schools the Greek writers also. But on the 
other hand this more absolute supremacy of Vergil over the 
classical tradition was accompanied by a considerable decline 
in the importance of that tradition itself. The study of the 
classics was not allowed to employ more than a very small part 
of the intellectual activity ; it had become an entirely secondary 
matter, and was regarded with suspicion and dislike. All the 
clergy who concerned themselves with secular studies were 
simultaneously preoccupied with other and weightier matters. 

Homer after Statias, giving a reason for so doing which shows clearly that 
the original Homer was not at that time known in Western Europe : 

** Sequitor in ordine Statinm Homems 
qui none nsitatns est, sed non ille Terns ; 
nam ille Graeoas extitit Graeceqne scribebat, 
eeqnentemque Vergilium Aeneidos habebat, 
qui principalis extitit poeta Latinonun ; 
sic et Homerus olamit in stndiis Graecomm. 
Hio itaque Vergilium praecedere deberet, 
si Latine quispiam huno editam haberet. 
Sed apud Graecos remanens nondum est translatas ; 
hinc minorl locus est hio Homero datns, 
quem Pindarus pbilosophns fertur transtulisse 
Latinirqne doctoribus in metrum convertisse." 

Vide HitrPT, Monat$$chrift d. Berl, Akad., 1864, p. 147. Cp. L. Mt^LLXB, 
Homertu Latinus in the Philologus, xv. p. 475 seqq., and the Rhein, Mm., 
N. F., xxiv. p. 492 seq. ; Doxbiko, Ueber d. Homertu Lattnuf, Strassb., 1884. 
When medieval writers speak of Homer as being read and known in their 
time, they always mean tnis Latin Homer. Had Wbioht considered this, 
he would not have said {Biogr, Brit, Ut,, i. p. 40) that Homer was rend in 
the schools of the West down to the 13th century, which is a grave error* 
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Cassiodoms, while recommending sach stndies to his monks, 
does not omit to express his opinion that it is quite possible to 
attain to true knowledge withont them. 'None the less/ he 
adds, ' it may be well to take of them soberly and with modera- 
tion^ not because there is in them anj means of salvation, but 
because we hope that, as we pass lightly over them, it may 
please the Father of Lights to grant ns the true and necessary 
knowledge.* These words serve to define exactly the position 
of the clergy with regard to secular studies during the middle 
ages. All the force of their intellects was directed towards 
theology and asceticism, and passed into the abstractions of dia- 
lectic and philosophy. In the face of these, every other literary 
study was regarded merely as an education for children or a 
pastime for adults, and to have occupied oneself exclusively or 
seriously with such things would have seemed frivolous and 
unworthy of the dignity of an ecclesiastic. Even those who 
did not go so far as to accuse Sylvester II. of magic because of 
his knowledge of mechanics and mathematics, yet confessed 
that he was ' too much given to secular studies.' ^ This way 
of looking at things was universal ; it was not merely charac- 
teristic of those who tried to suppress secular studies as being 
founded on paganism; it was equally characteristic of those 
who affected, and in some measure strove to promote them. 
This may serve to explain certain contradictions which some- 
times appear in writers contemporary with one another, of 
whom one may with justice deplore the decay of literary 
studies, while another speaks of them as being in an unduly 
flourishing condition.^ That the various objections to secular 

> **Seiamas tamen non in soils lltteris positam esse pradentiam, sed 
sapientiam dare Denm unicuique proat Tult • • . si tamen, divina 
gratia snflragante, notitia ipsaram rerom sobrie ac rationabiliter inqairator, 
non at in ipsis habeamos spem proveotas nostri, sed per ipsa transeuntes 
desideremns nobis a Patre Laminam proficnam salataremqae sapientiam 
debere ooncedL" Cassiod., In$Ht, div,, c. 2d. 

* ** Stadiis saeoularibos nimiam deditus." Anon, Zwettling; op. Hook, 
Gerberius, o. 13. 

« «• Cam stadia saecolariom litterarum magno desiderio fervere oognos- 
oerem, ita at magna pars hominam per ipsa se mondi pradentiam orederet 
adipisci, gravissimo sam, fateor, dolore permotas, qaod scriptaris divinis 
magistri pablid deessent, com mundani anctores oeleberrima prooal dabio 
traditione pollerent.'* Cassiod., Praef, ad IHv, In$t, ; ** Unde miror satis 
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stndies did not prev^ent them from oontinning to exist, we have 
already seen; but this existence was a sufficiently wretched 
one, and any idea of 'flourishing* under such circumstances 
was out of die question. Their life at this time was like that 
of an epileptic patient, with frequent fainting fits and a con- 
tinual fear of a final fatal attack. The impression which this 
period giyes is such that the historian records as a wonderful 
and well-nigh miraculous fact that classical studies suryiyed 
at all. It is one long story of their perpetual struggles for 
existence and their feeble signs of life. Like beggars, they 
slink from one monastery to another; seldom do they obtain 
eyen temporary indulgence from a prince ; Charlemagne, who 
grudingly protects them, is followed by Louis the Good, who 
detests them.^ 

It was not merely the pagan character of the ancient litera- 
ture which made it distasteful ; its general character of world- 
liness was equally offensiye. Aesthetic gratification was a 
sensual sin; eyen recreation must be edifying. The aim of 
culture, as dominated by monasticism, was not to embellish or 
refine the spirit, but rather to edify and purify it with a yiew 
to its future life and in accordance with the theological prin- 
ciples which constituted the essence of Christianity. The 
ancient Latin works therefore, instead of haying to compete 
with the Greek, were compelled during the middle ages to 
enter into a far more dangerous competition with the Sacred 
Books. These last were the real classics of the time, accord- 
ing to which the mind moulded itself and in which it found 



quod non Telint mystioa Dei sacramenta ea diligentia penerutari qua tragoe- 
diaram naeniaa et poetanim figmenta andaDtes eupiant investigare labors. *' 
Pasch. Badbsbt. (9th cent.), in Math,, p. 411 seq. (Bill. pair, max,,^ zW.); 
** Alii aatem atndiis inoitati oarminam ad naeniarom garralitates alta diver- 
tuni ingenia, famam antem yeritatiB ergo, Dei Banctomm memorando gesta 
. • . fabolis delectati, non parent snbcladere.'* Gumpold. ap. Psbts. 
Mon, Oerm,t iv. 218; **Ciimqae gentiliom figmenta sive deliramenia cum 
omni siadio Tideamos ... in gynmafiiiB et BoholiB pablice oelebrata et 
com laade reoitata, dignom daximuB at sanotorom dieta et facta describantur, 
et descripta ad laadem et honorem Chriati referantur.** Hi$tor, EUensU 
ap. Galb, Scriptore$ HuL Brit., p. 468. 

* *«Poetioa carmina gentilia quae in iuTentute didieerat roBpoit, nee 
legere, nee andire, nee docere volait.*' Tbboax., Vit, Ludovie. PU, § 19. 
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its most congenial nutriment. In these, especiallj in the Old 
Testament, we find already that idea of the nniyersality of 
religion, penetrating and influencing everj social organism 
which is BO essentially part of the Christian view of life. 
They then, heing in such harmony with the spirit of the time, 
formed the first foundations of moral and religions education. 
By their side stood Vergil and the other classical writers as 
instruments of secular education, but separated from them by 
that great gulf which separates the woids of a man from the 
words of Gk>d and literary esteem from religious reneration. 
And though it would have been profanation to regard the 
Sacred Books as literature and thus put them on a level with 
the classical poetry, yet none the less they had a special 
literary character of their own, and the continual employment 
of them in the devotional books, the litargies and the prayers 
exercised a considerable influence, especially upon poetry, by 
its suggestion of poetical forms and images of a peculiar type, 
entirely different to the classical and withal more in harmony 
with the fervent beliefs of the time. This was one of the chief 
of those causes which, as we have already seen, deprived such 
classical studies as still survived in the schools of all real life, 
and at the same time rendered it impossible for the medieval 
mind to penetrate into the true nature of classical poetry or 
to regard it without religious prejudice from a purely secular 
point of view. To understand a poetry essentially different 
from that of the time in which one lives, it is necessary that 
the mind should be able to rise to some higher region, from 
which it may include within its horizon various phases and 
forms of human productivity ; and there is further need of a 
special aesthetic training to render the taste capable of appre- 
ciating things to which it has not been used in ordinary life. 
A bare act of will is not sufficient ; there must be present be- 
sides a degree of education and culture, alike individual and 
universal, which it would be vain to look for among the monks 
of the middle ages. The culture of the middle ages, in every- 
thing concerned with secular matters, was too poor and feeble 
a thing to raise the mind far above the common level. Human- 
ism was essentially foreign to this period ; the most worldly 
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monk, the most passionate admirer of the ancient writers, is 
yet infinitely more Philistine than the worst Latinist of tbe 
Renaissance coald possibly be. Hence, where it is a question 
of secnlar poetry at all, monk and layman alike understand 
the new popular poetry far better than that of classical times. 
Had this not been the case, it would be impossible to explain 
the universal appearance in the monasteries of the popular 
poetry, and the fact that the monks are its earliest representa- 
tives and editors, alike in Latin and the vernacular. No one 
who fails to understand the nature and the causes of this de- 
cline from the ancient literary ideals, and the utter incapacity 
of the medieval mind so much as to comprehend those ideals, 
will be able properly to understand the fact of the Renaissance. 
In fact, the medieval clergy were unable, through the nature 
of their faith, to accept more than a small part of the learn- 
ing of the ancients, and that part which they did accept they 
were compelled, by their mental habit and the character 
of their training, to regard merely from an external point of 
view and in a false light ; but this must not be understood to 
imply that such classical learning as they had did not to them 
represent a great deal. The most bigoted and fanatical ascetic, 
however much he might detest the ancients, yet did not hesitate 
in ascribing to them the most profound wisdom, much in the 
same way as he ascribed it to the Prince of Darkness, to whose 
inspiration he would generally consider their works to be due. 
This judgment was not, of course, the result of individual 
examination ; it was due, rather, to that unalterable tradition 
which continued to bring before them the names of Plato and 
Aristotle, Caesar and Cicero, Homer and Vergil ; nor was the 
principle of omne ignotum pro magnifico without its weight 
in assigning to the ancients an even greater reputation for 
wisdom than they deserved. The tendency of Christianity was 
not to deny the miracles of reason, but rather to exaggerate 
them, thereby emphasising the merits of faith. The idea of a 
necessary conflict between faith and reason, or of a continual 
contradiction between them, was not one which the Christian 
could accept; he was therefore unwilling to condemn every- 
thing in antiquity, but, distinguishing the proper spheres of 
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faith and reason, and observing their points of contact and 
disjunction, he was able to harmonise them one with the other, 
and to show that they were divided rather by the limits of 
their activity than by any innate antipathy or inoompati* 
bility. Medieval asceticism might therefore regard antiquity 
as having accomplished wonderful things, bat as having fallen 
into grave errors through the want of a higher light ; hence 
its temptations were the more dangerous, in that they were 
the more seductive. Reason, according to Christianity, is not 
excluded, it is corrected and amplified by isith. But, natu- 
rally, the more important of the two is faith to those who take 
it seriously ; and the more the mind becomes concentrated on 
this, the less liberty does it allow to the element of reason. 
Besides, there is the obvious dilemma : either reason says what 
is contrary to faith, and is therefore wrong; or it says the same, 
and then what is the use of. it ? Such was the state of thought 
in medieval monachism ; the importance assigned to reason in 
that great philosophical movement which began with Sootus 
Erigena provoked the hostility of the Church, and it was cer- 
tainly not with its blessing that reason began, timidly at first 
and then more energetically, to resume its activity, till it 
eventually succeeded in confiining faith to its proper sphere of 
the conscience and the emotions and excluding it entirely from 
speculative investigation, and thereby rendered possible the 
science of the present day. 

From all this there was generated an exaggerated and mis- 
taken notion of the learning of the ancients. But, above all, 
since the moral idea was the only one which penetrated and 
influenced the productions of the Christians, so the moral and 
religious side of the classical works alone was considered, if 
apparent, or, if absent, imagined ; the aesthetic side of antiquity 
was entirely disregarded. 

Similarly, too, and for similar reasons, the historical concep- 
tion of antiquity became greatly changed through the atmo- 
sphere of the middle ages. To those historical works which 
recorded the antecedents of that tradition of civilisation on 
which medieval society was based had been added the books 
of the Jews, which had for the faithful an irresistible authority, 
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and began history ah ovo with a cosmogony and an anthro- 
pogony entirely in accordance with the monotheistic principles 
of Christianity no less than of Judaism. And not only did 
these books claim credence for a mythology entirely different 
from that of the literary tradition, bnt they further demanded 
that history as a whole should be regarded in a special and 
peculiar manner of their own. Christianity, when it arose 
from Judaism, had merely enlarged the limits of the latter by 
putting every man into that relation with Cod which was 
before claimed as the exclusive right of the Jew alone and 
making the ' In exUu Israel de Aegypto ' the symbolical hymn 
of ransomed humanity. As a whole, the idea of a divine Re- 
deemer and the fruitful labours of his apostles led naturally 
to that view of history which this idea suggested : the kingdom 
of Cod, the fall of man, his various wanderings and his final 
restoration to one fold under one shepherd, were the chapters 
into which such a view would naturally divide the story of 
mankind. And thus history was divided into two distinct 
periods — a long period of error and darkness, and then a period 
of purification and truth, while midway between the two stood 
the cross of Calvary. The nearer and more sympathetic of 
these two periods was that of the world as regenerated and 
redeemed, with its moving and poetical stories of the suffer- 
ings of the martyrs and the triumphs of the Faith; all the 
rest of history was but a negation, a preparation, a 'discord 
rushing in that the harmony might be prized.' Two cities 
loomed large through the atmosphere of this idea : Jerusalem, 
the city of Cod and Christ, the city of the past ; and Bome, 
bathed in the blood of the martyrs, the seat of Peter and his 
successors, the sanctuary and the centre of living Christianity. 
For the Christian, the history of these two cities first meeta 
at the moment of the Nativity and the institution of the Apos- 
tolat^ ; and from that time onwards Jerusalem disappears and 
Bome begins. But this Bome was the Bome of the Empire, 
and no period of history was kept so vividly before the eyes of 
the men of the middle ages as that of the Boman emperors. 
The Papacy, the Fathers, the relations with the Empire of 
Christianity in its beginnings, in its struggles and in its triumph. 
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tbe historj of the organic development of the Church, the very 
elements of sacred and secolar civilisation, all led back to this 
same period, the nearest in every respect to medievalism. As 
Christ stood at the fountain-head of the religious records of 
Christian history, so its political records began with the first 
eogiperor, Augustus, in whose reign Christ was bomJ By a 
coincidence, on the miraculous nature of which the Christians 
were never tired of dilating, the beginning of Christianity had 
been contemporaneous with the beginning of the Empire, and 
Christ had been bom at a moment when Rome was at the 
zenith of her power, when peace reigned throughout her vast 
dominions, and a new era was commencing under apparently 
the most favourable auspices. Christ stood at the very anti- 
podes of all this splendour, and, if there is anything remark- 
able in the coincidence, it is that just at this moment there 
should have been bom one who, whether willingly or no, was 
to drive mankind so far back and down from the height of 
civilisation to which they had then attained. But, all question 
of miracles apart, it is clear on historical grounds that the 
new religion would never have prevailed as it did had it not 
chanced upon a period disposed to a general renewal, and a 
society weary of itself and eager for something new ; the ideals 
of Christianity would have remained mere Utopian visions had 
they not found so many diverse peoples made homogeneous by 
the legions of Bome. The Christians themselves saw this, and 
it seemed to them, as it always appears to those who look on 
history with the eye of faith, that in it was to be recognised 
the agency of God preparing long beforehand the time most 



' ^ Finis oonsammatioDiB imperii Bomani fait tempore OctaTiani impera- 
torie ; ante qaem et post qnem sub nnllo imperatore Bomanom imperimn 
ad tantmn onlmen pervenit ; coins anno 42 dominos noster J.O. natos foit, 
toio orbe Bomano snb nno prindpe paoato ; ad signifieandnm qnod ille rex 
ca^ et terrae natos esset m mondo qoi eaelestia et tenestria ad invioem 
oonoordaret." Enoslbsbt. Admont., D« ortu gtftM Eom. Imp., 20. This 
idea is so constantly repeated by the medieral ohroniders that f ortlier 
instances of it need not be qooted. Vid$, for these ideas and the Ohris- 
tian legends aboot Aogostos, the nomeroos passages coUeeted by MASSMAmf , 
KaUerehronik, iii. p. 547 seqq. ; Gbav, Roma n4Ua memotia 4 n$lU imwuigi* 
naziotU dtl medio evo, u pp. 30d~831. 
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suited for the Saviour's mission.® This is the view of all who 
believe, like the Jews of Alexandria,® that the idea of Provi- 
dence is the key of history. And, indeed, the achievements of 
Rome herself contributed not a little to this view ; for already 
in ancient times they had suggested by their brilliancy the 
idea of a special divine protection. It is a commonplace with 
Roman writers, especially of the Augustan age,^^ upon which 
Yergil frequently dwells, that an ancient destiny and a divine 
purpose prepared and guided the events which were to lead to 
the foundation of Rome and her subsequent proud position as 
bene&ctresB and centre of humanity; this idea was carried on 
and reproduced in a Christian sense by the Christians, so that 
the medieval writers, no less than the Fathers and Christian 
poets of an earlier period, all firmly believe that Gk>d permitted 
the conquests of Rome with the express object that that city 
might, by its central position, serve as the seat of the Vicars 
of Christ.ii 

When the political importance of Rome came to an end, her 
influence was not lessened but only changed ; the Papacy and 
the Catholic Church had arisen in place of the Empire, and 
were carrying on its traditions by the universality of their 
nature, their institutions, and their aims. For the physical 
force there had been substituted a moral one — a force not 
entirely new, however, for they were not material means alone 
which served to cement together the Roman Empire and to 
give it that sense of cohesion which so long survived its politi- 
cal dismemberment. And thus, as heir of the great creation of 

* Tide LiL8AXJi.x, Zur PhUotophie der rUm. Oe$eh.t Munioh, 1861 (jan the 
Aeten der Baieriichen Akademie), which is a useful work for the history of 
this view. 

* These too used to Moribe to divine agen^ the OTents of ancient history, 
ol /ih yiip hrl rijt olicov/Unit irdrrct €M *'Piafuuoi . • . dlxa yiip $€ou 
ovffrijffai TJiXucadniw ifytiuufioM d^ijraror. Fl. Josipk., B. L, 2, 16, 4. 

10 Among the many expressions of this idea which occur in Latin writers, 
may be quoted the words put by Lnrx (i. 16) into the mouth of Bomolos : 
** AM nuntia Bomanis, Oaelestes ita Telle, ut mea Boma capat orbis ter- 
rarom sit ; proinde rem militarem colant, sdantque et ita posteris tradant, 
nuUas n>e8 humanas armis Bomanis resistere posse.*' 

11 •• Bomanam urbem Deiaa praeriderat Chriitiani populi principalem 
sedem fatoram." Tbom. AQuro., De regUn. prine., i. 14. Cp. Diimi, Ittf,, 
2, 19, etc, etc 
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Rome, the Cbnrch sncceeded so entirely in taking thcC^l^fS?" 
of the Empire that the Pontifical power came to regard itself 
and to be regarded as the supreme power of the world, to 
which all others were snbordinate. And in that the Church 
had inherited the abstract part of the Empire, this feature 
of her power could not fail to make its influence felt among 
the secular authorities also, who all gravitated towards the 
one great idea of the Empire — the idea which Charlemagne 
strove to realise, not as a novelty but as a restoration and 
a continuation, which therefore had its natural head at Borne. 
The rude German Kunec aspired to become Caesar^ and boasted 
in the title, forgetting that the power which gave him this 
authority was a far higher than his own; and if the reins 
sometimes broke in the weak hands of this or that individual, 
yet many a prince felt on his neck a heavier weight than ever 
the ancient Empire had laid on its conquered provinces — the 
one poor consolation for us Italians in all this gloomy period 
of our history. And thus this idea of a universal empire 
became in the middle ages, particularly after Charlemagne,^* 
so dominant, that the whole of history was looked upon merely 
as a succession of great monarchies, successively entrusted by *^ i 
the Divine Will with the sovereignty over many nations.^* y 
Hence, according to this view, the position occupied by Greece l\ 
in history is insignificant — her one great man is Alexander — * \ 
while of Rome before the Empire, notwithstanding her more ) \ 
• edifying moral character, there is no mention whatever, except i k 
in connection with a few of the more important conquests. 
The middle ages did not concern themselves with any but the 
conception of the Empire already constituted and complete 
and fashioned on that gigantic scale which was their ideal of 
political society and imperial power; hence their historians 
pass generally with one step from the foundation of Rome to 
the times of Caesar and Augustus. 

The principal part therefore of ancient history becomes the 

^> For the history of this yiew vide Bbycx, The Holy Roman Empire. 

*' Videt for this aod for the historical use made of the famous dreams of 
Daniel and Nebnchadnessar, the nomeroas parallels collected by MASSSiANir, 
Kaieerchronik, ilL p. 856-864. 

N 
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history of the Empire as subordinated to and oonfnsed with 
that of Christianity and regarded from its point of view, and 
is full therefore of legends and misrepresentations. Bome 
always remained morally the head of the world, and no city in 
the West, notwithstanding the greatness of the new nations, 
was able to come near the splendour and importance of that 
venerable and majestic min, or even to equal the lustre which 
the Roman name had lent to Constantinople. The cities of the 
medieval princes, e.^., Charlemagne's Aqnisgrana,^^ figare bat 
slightly in history, and not proportionately to the achievements 
of their masters. Nationality was, it is true, growing np in 
the field of morals no less than in that of politics and in the 
new literatures as much as in the new political groups into 
which Europe was being divided, but its growth was gradual 
and for the most part unobserved. A system of reflection 
capable of reducing to a principle, as would be done now»a- 
days, that sentiment which slowly but surely was preparing 
for the birth of modem Europe, was not at this period in 
existence. Public rights did not rest in any way on a concep- 
tion resulting from a feeling of nationality, but were based on 
the entirely opposite principles of feudalism and imperialism. 
Nor, indeed, had the nationalities themselves as yet become 
well-determined entities, however much their tendencies might 
be in that direction. Resulting from a combination of various 
elements, they were naturally unable to develop otherwise 
than gradually, and they had still much to experience and 
achieve before their respective individualities could be defi- 
nitely fixed. And hence it arose that, in spite of national 
development, no real rebellion against certain ideas could take 
place, but these ideas continued to be accepted and followed. 
The Teutonic and Latin races were diametrically opposed to 
one another and separated by lively antipathies, for which 
there was every historical justification; the Germans, though 
quickly corrupted themselves, yet retained certain ideas which 

^* ** Urbs aqnensis, nrbs regalis, 
Sedes regni prinoipallB, 
Prima regmn curia." 
Cp. Bbtob, The Holy Roman Empiu (ed. 1892), pp. 72, 818. 
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they had inherited from those barbarona ancestors of theirs 
whom Tacitns had contrasted with the Romans — ^mnch as he 
might have contrasted them with any other civilised nation — 
and hence persisted in regarding the ^Walschen/ or Latin 
races, as dissolute and corrupt; bat none the less they had 
no hesitation in admitting their own barbarism/^ and in recog- 
nising the intellectoal and civil saperiority of their rivals. 
Hence that unanimous reverence, in intellectual if not in 
material questions, which gave to all the nations of Europe so 
lofty a conception of Home that any idea of rivalry with her 
was out of the question. This reverence shows itself in a 
thousand ways, in words, in ideas, in the acts of the German 
emperors who called themselves Roman, in the crowds of 
pilgrims that flocked to the centre of civilisation and Chris- 
tianity, in the naive guide-books, written for their use, on 
the ' Wonders of the Qolden City of Rome,' in the emphatic 
expressions in which a thousand writers of the middle ages 
indulge,^^ and not least in the significant endeavours of so 
many new nations and princely families to connect themselves 
with Rome by legends of their origin, in which they traced 
back their families, like Augustus and other Romans, to the 
heroes of Troy and the great names of Roman history*'' — a 

1ft ** Aaditoribus nsas erat laoialiter fari neque auBos est qniBquam coram 
magistro lingua barbara loquL" Bbuxo, Vit. S, AdcUberti, 5 (ap. Pkbtz, 
Scriptt, rer, Oerm,, It. p. ST'H. It is verj oommon for medieval writers to 
speuL of themselves or their langnage as bwrbaroos. One need only look at 
the long notices under the word barbarut in the indices to the various 
volomes of the Seriptt. rer Oerm, Vide also my note on p. 122. 

1* The vast and complicated history of medieval Bome is an inspiring 
theme alike iot the Christian and the freethinker. Gibbom, Papsnoobdt^ 
Obboobovius and Bxumont have studied it from diverse points of view, the 
two last especially so. Gregorovius, in his work of unfailing delicacy and 
acumen, has shown himself, as he was, at once scholar and poet, and has 
produced a book which even those unacquainted with the subject may read 
with pleasure. But by none has the fascination exerdsed by Bome over the 
medieval mind been at once so fully and so vividly described as by Abturo 
Gbat in his Roma nella memaria e nelU immaginazioni del medio evo, Turin 
(Loescher), 1882-8. 

1^ Cp. Gbasssb, Die groeeen Sagenkreite dee Mittelalter$,p. 66 ; BBBomm?, 
La faeeination de Oilfi, p. 27 seq., and Buffkibbro, Chron* rimie de 
PhXUppee Mou$ke$t i p. ccxxzvL, the last of whom mentions also several 
modem writers who have taken these medieval follies seriously. Vide also 
Both, Die Trujaeage der Franken in the Germatda of Pmrrjca, L 84, and. 
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tendency on which the greatness of the influence exercised bj 
so popular a work as the Aeneid will be readily understood.^^ 

The imperfect and hitherto confused development of nation- 
ality, especially in matters of sentiment, rendered possible this 
idea of the Empire, which resulted both from the traditional 
elements of culture and also from the more obvious and 
visible points of connection between the present and the past 
in matters of politics and religion ; but it could be no more 
than an idea. The actual restoration of the ancient Empire 
was an impracticable chimera ; the conglomeration of various 
peoples under one ruler was bound to be unnatural and pre- 
carious. The secret of the old Roman cement had been lost, 
and in any case the individualities of the separate nations had 
become too highly developed for it to be possible to combine 
them again into a single organism. Moreover, the German 
races, whom the weakness of their superiors had suffered to 
gain the upper hand, were incapable, as may still be seen at 
the present day, of assimilation, and thus, so far from assimi- 
lating others, great masses of them were themselves assimilated 
when brought into contact with various of the neo-Latin 
nationalities. Yet the conditions of thought tended irresistibly 
towards the idea of the Empire, which is always present to 
the chosen spirits of the age, whether in the Utopia of a 
thinker or in the deeds of an emperor; while here too is 
apparent that lack of connection between the ideal and the 
real which gives to the middle ages so peculiar a character. 
It is an age which, while having its attention wholly fixed on 
the ancient world, which it wished to continue or restore, was 
yet throughout, without knowing or wishing it, preparing for 
the developments of modem times ; it resembles a man who, 
by some strange hallucinaiion, while walking forwards thinks 

on the same rabjeot, Zabnceb, in the Sitzungsberieht. d. sflehs, Oeseh. d. 
Wi$$., 1868, p. 257 seqq., 284 ; Bbaum, Die Trojantr am RhHn, Bonn, 1856; 
Crbuzbmach, DU Aeneii etc. im Mittelalt?r, p. 26 seqq. ; G. Pabis, Hiitoria 
DaretU Frigii de origine Francarum, in Romania, iii. p. 129 seq^. ; Bubcbnxb, 
Le$ Troyens en Angleterre (Oaen, 1867) ; Gbav, Rama^ etc., i. p. 22 seqq. ; 
Htdbbbo, UndereohUngar i germanek Mythologi (Stockholm), L p. 24 seqq. 

>^ Op. Du:fOBB, Die Sage vom trojanisehrn Kriege in den Bearbeitnngen 
dee MktelalUrs und ihren antiken QueJUn (Leipz., 1869), p. 19. 
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that ho is walking backwards and wishes to do so. Never was 
there an age which, to jndge by its thoughts and its writings, 
was more opposed to the ideas of progress or social revolntion ; 
never an age which seemed more motionless and stereotyped ; 
and yet there was never another in which thought and feeling 
underwent such great changes or during which society was 
so completely transformed. In this exceptional condition of 
affairs is to be found the key to the many peculiarities and 
eccentricities of this epoch in respect to matters in which 
ancient and modem thought are in accord with one another. 

Medieval ideas were of such a kind that Vergil was bound 
to be, as in fact he was, the most popular of the Roman poets ; 
for in him his readers found as it were an historical echo of 
that Roman feeling which he had been so supremely able to 
represent and interpret.^® The historical epoch moreover to 
which he belonged and in which he had been so prominent a 
figure was the one which was best and most commonly known, 
and formed the centre in every conception of antiquity. The 
fact that he lived during the reign of Augustus, at the begin- 
ning of the Empire, and in such close proximity to the birth of 
Christ, served to place Vergil in the most favourable light 
possible for the medieval mind, and played no small part in 
developing the historical side of his reputation. And together 
with this went the religious and philosophical side, by virtae 
of which he was regarded as a man who was 'not far from 
the kingdom of God,' and was furnished besides with an un- 
fathomable store of universal wisdom. AU the ancients, whether 
prose-writers or poets, were regarded as ' philosophers ' ; but 
the schools of grammar and rhetoric kept chiefly the poets in 
view, and here again Verg^ occupied the first place. Hence 
Vergil was the most widely known and, if one may use the 

t« «> nie (HomenzB) in landem Oraecoram, hio aatem (Vergllins) in gloriam 
Bomanoram oonsoripsit." VeryiU vit, (9th oent.), ap. Haobn, SchoU. Bem., 
p. 997. Others express this differently, regarding him as the singer of 
Gotavian, who represented to tiie medieval mind the onlminatixig |K)int ci 
Boman greatness. ** Aeneida oonscriptam a Yergilio qois poterit mfitiari 
nbiqae landibos respondere Octaviani ; enm paene nihil ant plane parum 
eins mentio yideatnr nominatim interseri?" Ciiutot.U regit getta (11th 
cent) argnm. 
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wordy the most popular of the ancient writers, though he did 
not really fignre in the minds of enlightened men as the sole 
representative of the wisdom of the ancients. When the scien- 
tific ardour and the strong intellectual moyement which arose 
at the beginning of the 12th century had given to Aristotle 
his well-known position in the schools of philosophy, he too 
was looked upon as omniscient ; but Vergil still remained at 
the head, because his fame, though leading up to the idea of 
the philosopher, yet was not properly an affair of the philo- 
sophy-schools, but was connected with those more general and 
elementary studies of Latin with which Aristotle had nothing 
to do. The central point of Vergil's fame was always the 
school of grammar, which gives us a further and really the 
fundamental side of his medieval celebrity. The new tenden- 
cies and the new aims implied by scholasticism made themselves 
felt, no doubt, even in the schools of grammar, and masters, 
who were well-known in their own time and for generations 
afterwards, composed poems expressly for school use, which 
achieved great success ; but the Alexandreis of Quatier de Lille, 
with its many imitations of Vergil, though much read in the 
schools, yet neyer acquired the authority of the ancient poet, 
any more than the popular grammars of Villedieu or Petras 
Elias were able to acquire the authority of Donatus. 

To sum up then, the medieval reputation of Vergil has three 
sides — ^the historical, the philosophical and religious, and the 
grammatical ; this last is the lowest and the most trivial, but 
yet forms the base on which the others rest. As for the 
aesthetic or properly artistic side in this conception, it is re- 
duced to nothing, and is supplied by the extent of the others, 
which but for its absence could never have attained to such 
striking proportions. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

The ordinary conception of the ' Middle Ages/ the conception 
which has given them their name, is that negative idea of them 
which resnlts from the intimate relation between antiquity and 
the Renaissance. The Middle Ages seem a period of aberra- 
tion, across which ancient and modem Europe hold out their 
hands and welcome one another. But this conception, based 
on the final resnlts, must naturally be modified when one wishes 
to proceed from what is negative to what is positive, with a 
view to studying the true relations of the three great historical 
periods and the causes of the changes that led from the one to 
the other — changes which can never be sudden, but are always 
prepared beforehand and governed by strict physiological laws. 
An analysis of medieval thought in the matter of its conception 
of antiquity will show clearly a continuity on the one hand with 
that of antiquity itself, and on the other with that of the 
Kenaissance. In the epoch immediately preceding the middle 
ages are to be found elements which may explain how many of 
the aberrations of that period came about, while in the middle 
ages themselves appear the tendencies which prepared the 
way for the Renaissance. Two parts of this great epoch of . 
history may be distinguished, which, while during a certain 
period contemporaneous and parallel with one another, yet in 
the end serve to divide the middle ages into two distinct sec- 
tions. There is the Latin middle age, with its closer connection 
with antiquity and its culture based on this, and the popular 
middle age, with its new elements and its emancipation from 
every tradition. The two classes of clergy and laity, the dis- 
tinction between which formed, as we have seen, one of the 
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chief character! stios of the middle ages, are foand associated 
in both these movements, bnt not in eqnal proportions. In the 
first the initiative and the preponderance is with the clergy, in 
the latter with the laity ; the prevalence of the laity in culture 
and intellectual life comes out clearly in the Renaissance, which 
is all their doing, and had its psychological antecedents, as we 
shall see, in the secular and popular literature.^ 

Classical antiquity, with Vergil at its head, dragging itself 
along among the entirely unsympathetic and heterogeneous 
elements of medieval clericalism, may be compared to a sun 
which, shining through a fog, loses its power to illumine, to 
warm and to fertilise. Nor could this gr^at eclipse come to an 
end till the classical studies had been transferred to the laity — 
^ change which could only be brought about gradually. The 
supremacy of the clergy and the religious sentiment and the 
general preponderance of faith over reason in the middle ages 
were a necessary result of the recent conversion of Europe to 
Christianity. Such an event could not possibly take place in 
such proportions, and with such intensity, without the accom- 
paniment of a turmoil, the effects of which were of long du- 
ration. Europe was bound to go through that period of en- 
thusiastic illusion and fanatical concentration upon a single 
idea characteristic of every neophyte. And this period, with 
its inevitable restriction of the intellectual movement to the 
sacerdotal caste, was bound to endure as long as reflection 
remained in abeyance and the laity were unable to reassume 
the initiative in matters of culture and intellect. 

Certain personal tendencies of Charlemagne and certain 
measures of his on the subject of secular education have led 
many to regard this prince as the author of a sort of first 
Renaissance. That he was indirectly useful to secular studies 
cannot be denied; but his only interest in them was with a 



> The reawakened aetlTitj of the laity gave rise to a bitter animosity 
between the two daases, which ocoasionally foand expression in violent 
language. Thus, an insoription in the Ohnrch of St. Biartin, at Worms, 
runs: 

** Cum mare siccatnr et daemon ad astra levator 
tano primom laicns fit clero fidos amicus.'* 
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yiew to sacred studies, and nothing which he effected has any- 
thing whatever to do with the Itenaissance. I do not know 
whether my jadgment of this prince is prejudiced by that 
repugnance which an Italian cannot fail to feel towards one 
who was the cause of that temporal power of the Papacy which 
did such harm to all Europe and has been till recently the 
curse of our unfortunate country. It certainly seems to me 
as if about his historical personality of prince, legislator and 
warrior there hung an unpleasant odour of sanctity. He was 
the *homo Papae* par excellence , and no other Christian 
monarch was ever such a favourite in the monasteries, which 
contributed not a little to the elaboration of the legend which 
originated that type of * huon Carlone ' so justly ridiculed by 
the refined malice of Ariosto. Oharlemagne*s only conception 
of secular education was the clerical one, and all his measures, 
instead of stirring the laity to life, tended simply to leave them 
more and more under the barbarous and unprofitable dominion 
of the clergy, which he made still stronger by his new founda- . 
tions. He strove mainly, and with reason, to raise the clergy 
from the unparalleled depth of barbarism and ignorance to 
which they had sunk in France; he wished the laity to be 
educated too, but this education was to be imparted by the 
clergy and its object was to enable them to understand the 
services in church.* He may perhaps have wished to make 
education compulsory,* but even so it was not to be secular in 
aim; parents were to send their children to the monastic or 
the parochial schools 'to learn correctly the Catholic Faith and 
the Prayers, so as to be able to teach them to those at home.'^ 
Charlemagne was a great man by reason of his iron energy, 
and he displayed talents as an organiser uncommon in con- 
temporary lay princes, but he was a thorough German, and 
lacked that refinement and imagination which distinguished the 
great Italian ecclesiastical organisers, who built up the mar- 
vellously solid fabric of the Boman Church; he lacked the 

t VUe Spbcht, Getch. d. UtUerriehtiwes, in DeutschU, p. 26. 

* Vide BusDiNOSB, Von den Anfangen de» 8ckuUwang$ (Zurich, 1865), 
p. 17. 

* Vide Spboht, np. ctf., p. 29. 
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originality and the courage necessary for institating what 
woald have been the greatest and most fmitfnl reform of bis 
time — a purifying of society from the clergy and a call to the 
laity to reclaim their intellectual ascendency. The age might 
not have permitted so entire a reyolt, bat a man of genius 
could haye prepared the way for it ; Gharlemagne did just the 
reverse. Perhaps only an Italian could at this epoch have 
conceived of so happy a revolution, but unfortunately there 
were many causes to hinder an Italian from reaching as a 
layman such power as that which Charlemagne possessed.^ 

But the want of true impulse on the part of this prince 
serves only to render more strildng the great phenomenon of 
the rekindling of an activity which seemed extinct, the re- 
awakening of so many feelings which seemed dead and the 
recommencement of a life which was to lead to Dante, to 
Michelangelo and to Oalileo. Here however we have only to 
study this phenomenon in so iax as it affected the conception of 
antiquity and of Vergil. 

Like streams which flow for a distance under ground before 
breaking out into the light, the languages of Europe had long 
been living and moving unobserved beneafch the cover of the 
Roman world with its Latin literature, till at last the influence 
I became weakened and they were able without rebuke to come 
p to the surface in all their native freshness and simplicity. The 

!i nature of their appearance was twofold, and in each case signi- 
ficant. On the one side they are found in the regions proper 
to ancient culture, and manifest themselves in glosses and in 
translations from the Latin writers ; on the other they appear 
as the organs of living feelings, expressing national ideas and 
traditions as yet unembodied in literature, and tending to the 
formation of a literature of their own, independent of the 



> The influenoe of Italy on Charlemagne was of ooone immense, for not 
only did he learn mneh of his imperial policy from the Papacy and derive 
strong support from its activity on his behalf, bat it was his sojourn in Italy 
which gave him the idea of instituting reforms by means of education, and 
it was from thence that he obtained sevcoral of the masters who assisted him 
in this. Cp. Sohb&bb, Ueher d, Unprung d. deuUehen LiUratur, Berl., 1864 ; 
Wattxnbacb, DeutschL QeichiehUqueU. (6th edit.), i., p. 151 seq. 
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classical tradition. Snoli a combination of two processes, ap- 
parently contradictory, in the spontaneous growth of the living 
langnages, would have been incompatible with the culture and 
the ideas of the Renaissance, when humanism and classicism 
drove the popular element entirely out of literature ; but we 
have seen how different it was in the middle ages. This eman* 
cipation of the vernacular was so legitimate that it was even 
able to penetrate the walls of the monastery and prevail upon 
the monk to abandon now and then his strained attitude of 
mind and be a man again, if only for a moment. There were 
conscience-pricks, no doubt, for the old pagan ideas of the 
various European peoples entered largely into their popular 
national poetry, and we hear many a voice raised against these 
*vain and profitless' songs of the vulgar. But if the conscience 
had found a way of adapting itself to the classical literature, 
which was after all but an artificial impost on the mind, it was 
compelled to admit these dear records of country, of mother^ 
tongue, of early recollections, so natural in their growth, which 
it required an effort not to remember but to forget. And here 
too was a fact of seemingly little moment, yet pregnant with 
grave consequences. The popular poetry, with its indifference to 
culture, was secular in its very essence, and remained so in the 
middle ages even when the monks contributed to its production. 
Through it the clergy came in contact with the people, and not I * 
only did the division between clergy and laity become less |^ 
marked, but the laity began once more to take its proper place _/» 
as intellectual leader. And thus the clergy, without wishing ^ 
or knowing it, were assisting in a movement which was des- 
tined eventually to deprive them of their undisputed sovereigniy 
over the minds and hearts of men and to bring forth many an 
anathema from the Church. But the march of events was 
irresistible, and a hundred other features, material or moral, of 
this very period show clearly enough that the absolute dominion 
of faith could not be more than transitory and that reason was 
imperiously demanding its proper rights. 

The causes which produced popular poetry were so powerful 
that their influence even extended to Latin, producing that 
popular rhythmical Latin poetry which was essentially medieval, 
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had its own classics,^ and kept living side by side with the ver- 
nacnlar literature to the end of the middle ages. This cannot 
easily be explained if one does not consider the exceptional 
state of half-life in which Latin was at this period ; for while 
it was not really a living langaage, it was yet a language in 
use, and in use too to such an extent that a movement like that 
in the vernacular was bound to appear to some degree in it also. 
With the 12th century began that prodigious movement which 
was to do so much in the spheres of science and art and to 
mark the opening of a great epoch in the history of humanity. 
In this movement the motive force comes from the laity; 
among them took place that wellnigh paradoxical union, which 
yet became so intimate, between the romantic and chivalrous 
poetry of purely popular origin and culture, tradition and 
learning, whereby the popular poetry was finally raised to the 
level of an art. Hence the apparently singular fact that the 
Goliards, while composing rhythmical Latin poetry of an en- 
tirely unclassical and modem type, in form and feeling thor- 
oughly in sympathy with the laity, yet, in that they write 
Latin and are men of education and claim to be such in their 
verses, look upon themselves as belonging to the clergy and 
speak of the laity with the greatest contempt.'' Such a use of 
Latin and its close connection with the vernacular as an organ 
of thought and feeling made the names of the ancient tradition 
very familiar to the popular literature, in fact more so than 
would have been possible under more normal conditions; and 

* Tomuso DA Capua (12-18th cent.) distinguishes in his Sumnui dictaminii 
(ap. Hahn, CoU, mon., i. 280) three kinds of dictamen : " prosaiomn at Cas- 
siodori, metrioam nt Vergili, ritmicnm at PrimatiB." For this PuifAS, who 
is supposed to be the FihoMao of Boccooeio (Decam,, i. 7), vide Grucm, Kl. 
Schrift.^ iiL, p. 41 seqq. ; P. Mbtsb, Documenti manuseritM de Vane. Utt, de 
la France eonservie dam le$ hibl. delaGr. Bret,, L p. 16 seqq. ; Salimbeke, 
Croniea, p. 41 seqq. ; Stbaooali, / Ooliardi, Florence, 1888, p. 72 seqq. 
7 One writes : 

** Aestimetor autem laioas at bratas, 
nam ad artem sordos est et matas.*' 
Another : 

** Literatos convooat decos virginale, 
laiooram exeorat peotas bestiale." 

Gp. HuBATscH, Die lateinieehen Vagantenlieder dee MiUelaltert (Gdrlitz, 
1870), p. 22. 
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hence these names are fonnd as it were in saspension in this 
hefcerogeneons mediom, whether the new feeling finds expres- 
sion in Latin or in the yemacnlar. Thus too it came about 
that antiquity, when bronght into this new cnrrent, underwent 
a yet farther change, new and different to that which it had 
undergone at the hands of the monks, so that we find it further 
curiously travestied according to the ideas of romanticism. 
Hence it may happen that an author, e,g, Ovid, is at the same 
time being 'moralised,' that is interpreted allegorically with 
a view to moral edification, and ' romanticised,' that ia having 
the gallant adventures which he describes travestied according 
to the notions of contemporary chivalry. The current of the 
new popular poetry is so strong that it inundates the elements 
of culture and sweeps away with it the language, the forms and 
the facts of the ancient poetry, and makes them its own, with- 
out heeding that want of harmony which to a modern taste is 
so distressing. 

The artistic and intellectual productivity of the time came 
thus to have two distinct directions, on the one hand learned 
or scholastic, on the other popular or romantic ; and hence the 
conception of antiquity became in like manner two-fold and 
. was divided into the scholastic and the romantic. The former 
coincided originally with the clerical conception of the early 
middle ages, and then went on gradually purifying and emend- 
ing itself till it finally separated from the latter and culminated 
in the Renaissance; the latter, arising from secular ideas be- 
longing to the later middle ages, remained peculiar to popular 
and romantic works and continued to find expression as long as 
the popular element was allowed any place in literature. Hence 
it is not surprising to find both conceptions present in one indi- 
vidual, and it was no uncommon thing for the same man to 
compose learned works and romantic poetry. The scholastic 
conception famished little on the aesthetic or sentimental side 
and left this deficiency to be supplied by the romantic. We 
need not follow here the various vicissitudes of Vergil due to 
this romantic tendency ; we shall speak of this in our second 
part. 

Bat antiquity did not come equally under the influence of 
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romance in all oonniries of Western Europe ; some were more 
inolined to this form of travesty, others less; the tendency 
varied, jnst as the date of the origin of the vernacular literature 
is in some countries earlier, in others later. These facts have 
both the same obvious reason, namely, that in some countries 
the classical studies were more truly indigenous and more vital 
than in others. Hence it will be readily understood that the 
first to break away from the classical tradition were the non- 
Latinised Germans and Celts; after these came France and 
Provence, and lastly Italy, Spain and Portugal. Italy was 
naturally the home of the classics and was looked upon even 
during the middle ages as classical fofr excellence. Here Latin 
and the vernacular were least at variance with one another; 
not only was the latter the immediate and natural ofbpring of 
the former, but although it had acquired a separate individu- 
ality, it yet bore such a likeness to its parent that it was better 
adapted than any other vernacular to the classical forms. And 
thus it became, among the living languages, the classical lan- 
guage of the Renaissance, which had its origin, as it was bound 
to do, in Italy, and spread thence, owing to Italian influence, 
elsewhere. 

Certain expressions by non-Italian medieval writers, and the 
mention of schools held in Italy by laymen, have led some 
modem scholars to suppose that already during that period of 
the middle ages which was anterior to the growth of popular 
literature the education of the laity in Italy was better than 
elsewhere ; and this fact has been brought into connection with 
the Renaissance.® That the Italian laity was in reality much 
more cultured than that of the rest of Europe does not, how- 
ever, seem to me probable, nor is it in any way proved by 
these vague notices, which are all we have on the subject; and 
while it is impossible to speak with certainty on the subject, it 
is at least worthy of note that the Italian laity does not appear, 
before the rise of the vernacular literature, to have been any 
more productive than the laity of other countries. However 

-" This is the snbjeet of Gibrbbscht*s De litterarttm itudiU apud Italo$ 
primii medii aevi scieeidU (Berl., 1815). Cp. Bubcshabdt, Die Cultur der 
Menaiuanee in Italien, p. 178 eeqq. 
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paradoxical it may sound, the true beginnings of the Renais- 
sance must be sought, not in the elements of traditional caltnre, 
but in the new elements, not in the Latin literature, bnt in the 
yemacolar. There is visible among the Italian laitj a strong 
desire to be initiated in classical cnltore, but this desire appears 
contemporaneonsly with the development of the vemacolar 
literature, and there are no striking traces of it at any earlier 
period.* The ideas too which we find among them, when this 
tendency appears, show clearly that in Italy, as elsewhere, the 
initiative in these studies was peculiar to the clergy; while 
even had the Italian laity been more highly educated than was 
the case in other countries, yet such education could not have 
been different in its aims and its limits to that of the clergy. 
The conception of antiquity and the position assigned to it in the 
history of humanity were the same for the Italian layman as 
they were for the monk, and it must therefore have required no 
little effort on the part of the laity, even in Italy, to throw off 
these medieval notions with which they were burdened and to 
arrive at that intelligent and appreciative study of the classics 
which is the characteristic of the Renaissance. To attain to 
this, it was necessary to free the mind entirely from that clerical 
influence which debarred it from a proper comprehension of 
antiquity ; it was necessary to expand it, to elevate it and to 
exercise it in a school which should rouse to life again all its 
sleeping powers. And this school of exercise the layman found 
by demoting his energies to subjects untouched by tradition, 
whereby, in a fashion which was the more vigorous in propor- 
tion as it was more natural and spontaneous, he was gradually 
enabled to refine and purify himself, till he finally succeeded in 
elevating himself to the true level of ancient art. It was really 
only the agility of mind which the popular poetry and the new 
forms of art induced that made it possible to recover that 
feeling for antiquity which had long been lost or perverted. 
Latin, and its employment according to classical models, could 
only lead to stagnation, not to progress. This is clear enough 

» For the literary culture and the Latin poetry of Italy during the 10th, 
11th and 12tli centuries, vide Bonoa, CaUura nudievaU e poetia latina in 
Ualia, etc. (Borne, HSd'2), 
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when we observe the difference in originalifcj and artistic genins 
of the same man (e.g. Dante or others) when writing in Latin 
and in his mother-tonga e. 

The starting point then in the movement of modem life was 
the same for the Italians as for the other nations of Europe ; 
the natnre and the materials of their culture were identical ; 
but for the reasons we have already mentioned, that elevation 
of mind which arose from the creation and the perfection of a 
new form of art was more vigorous and more rapid in Italy 
than elsewhere, so that though the Italians were the last to 
have a popular literature, this literature was greater, more 
noble and more monumental than any other, and was the first 
to free itself from plebeian influences and reach the level of an 
art. In the region of purely popular poetry the Italian litera- 
ture is poor as compared with that of other countries.^^ Of 
national epic poetry of popular legendary origin there are no 
traces, nor indeed could there be, seeing that Italian thought 
and sentiment, even among the uneducated classes, was rooted in 
the actual history of the past — a fact incompatible with the pro- 
duction of epic poetry ; and this was not merely the state of 
mind with which the Italians r^^arded themselves, but was also 
that with which other nations regarded them. Nor was the 
store of popular lyric poetry so rich in medieval Italy as else- 
where,^^ while such of it as did exist soon freed itself from its 
purely popular character and reached artistic perfection more 
rapidly than was the case in other countries. 

10 op. Wolf, Ueber die Laii, Se^ueruen und Lelehe, pp. 112 and 223 seq. 

11 This cannot be maintained with absolute oertainty. as the Italian libra- 
ries have not as yet been searched with any gnat eare for literature of this 
kind. Very few of the Latin poems of the Goliards hitherto pablished show 
signs of ItiJian origin; the view that the chief author of Uus class of com- 
positions was an Italian has been too readily accepted by Bubokbabdt {Die 
CuUur der Renaieeanee in Italien, p. 174 seq.). The MSS. of these poems at 
present Imown belong to non-Italian Libraries. In support of the contrary 
view Pabtou (I precunori del rinascimento, Florence, 1877, p. 71 seq.) 
adduces several MSS. from Italian libraries ; but he again is answered by 
STBiLOOiLi (I Ooliardit Florence, 1880, p. 54 seqq.). Cp. too Wattsmbach, 
DeuUehl. OeeeMehUquell. (6th edit.), i. p. 477. independently too of the 
Ooliards, at an earher period of the middle ages, Italy seems to have been 
poorer in this respect than other countries, as may be seen from J>v M^bil, 
PoSsiet populaires latinee du moyeti'&ge, Paris, 1847. 
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In fEtct, a careful consideration of the various popular litera- 
tures of the middle ages, whether Bomance or Teutonic, will 
readily make it clear th^t not all of them had it in them to 
acquire a classical character, and thus hecome an element of 
culture for succeeding epochs. In Germany, France and Pro- 
yence they all reached about the same level, but that was not 
a very high one ; they represented a merely transitory phase, 
a fact which further mirrors itself in the transitory nature of 
their various popular dialects, which were never able to attain 
to the dignity of a fixed literary form. Hence the gap made by 
the Renaissance between them and the really modem literatures 
of their respective countries was very great, and they were for 
a long time entirely forgotten and even now can only be studied 
through the medium of grammar, dictionary and translation. 
The only nation which knew how to elevate the dialect and 
literature of the people to the proportions of classics and to 
create out of them a literary language of lasting qualities was 
the Italian, which more than any other had occasion and motive 
not to lose sight of classicism, and was already theoretically 
examining the ^volgare iUustre* and the new poetry,^' when 
the others were not so much as dreaming of anything of the 
kind. This was the goal after which it strove &om the first, 
quite independently of any direct reproduction or imitation of 
the antique, developing thereby a new form of art, which, like 
the art of ancient Home, had for its inevitable and supreme 
condition *la gloria deUa lingua* and *U hel parlor gentile,* ^^ 

^* Op. Babtboh, Zu DanU't Poetik in the Jahrh. d, deuUch. Dantegeselltchaft, 
iii.p. SOBieqq. 

^* The artiBtio hiBtinet of the Italians was given free play in this matter, 
and as ererything was left to indiyidnal taste, the liteiaiy usage being as 
jet unformolatea, it proved harder for many to write Itcdian than Latin. 
Noticeable in this conneetion are the following words from a Sienese MS. of 
the Fior di VirtU : **Poiohd de* vocaboli Tolgan sono molto ignorante, perd 
ehe io gli ho pooo studiati ; anohe perohd le eose spiritnali, oltre non si pos- 
sono si propnamente esprimeie per paravole volgari oome si sprimono per 
latino e per grammatioa, per la pennria dei vocahoU volgafl. £ percid cbe 
ogni contrada et ogni terra ha i sooi propri Toeaboli Tolgari diversi da qnelli 
de I'altre terre et oontrade; ma la grammatica et latina non k oob3« perchd 
h ono apo tntti e latini. Perd vi prego ohe mi perdoniate se non yi diohiaro 
perfettamente le sententie et le veritH di qoesto libro/* Ap. Db Ahoblis, 
Capitoli dei DUeiplinatiy etc. (Siena, 1818), p. 175. Latin, however mde it 

O 
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And thns it oame about that the writers of the 14th century 
are and remain the true Italian classics, in that they have an 
intimate and organic connection with the subsequent literature 
and culture, and at the present day stand much closer to us 
than is the case with the other national poets of the period in 
their respectiye countries. It is a mere misuse of the word 
* classic ' to apply it, as is done in Germany, to Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, Gottfried von Strassburg and the other writers of 
the Mittel«Hoch-Deutsch, who hardly deserve such a title for 
that period of literature to which they belong ; in spite of the 
patriotic exertions of various scholars, these authors will never 
succeed, owing to the wide gulf which separates them from the 
present, in gaining that position in the national culture which 
belongs in Italy to the group of writers that surrounds the 
lofty and essentially Italian name of Dante Alighieri. 

might be, was called grammatieal, as having regular roles which were not 
subject to the exigencies of artistic taste. It seems strange that Pott, who 
has succeeded in explaining so many things, should haye failed to mider- 
stand this simple medieyal usage of the word **grammaHcut " ; vide Zeittchr, 
/. vergl, Sprachforseh., i. p. 81S. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

After all that has been said, it will be easy to nnderstand 
the historical reasons for the fact that the loftiest and noblest 
synthesis of those medieval ideas of Vergil which we have ex- 
amined shoald be found at the end of the middle ages in Italy, 
and shoald be the work not of an ecclesiastic bnt of a lajman. 
Any one who has followed the coarse of oar investigations and 
noticed the connection between the evolations of thought and 
the vicissitudes of VirgiFs fame will see clearly that it was no 
result of chance that Dante felt himself so irresistibly drawn 
towards Vergil, and that the greatest of the Latin poets exer- 
cised such an influence over the greatest of the Italians. 

Dante, if we consider his knowledge or his tendencies, is seen 
to belong entirely to the middle ages and to be widely separated 
from the men of the Renaissance. He was no grammarian or 
philologist or humanist by profession. His is a fervent and 
enthusiastic soul, of eminently poetical fibre, open to every 
great and noble sentiment, governed by a gigantic intellect 
which felt an irresistible desire to exercise itself in vast and 
lofty speculations. He embraced the whole encyclopaedia of 
medieval scholasticism, but always with a special leaning to- 
wards its speculative side, introduoiDg speculation even into 
the popular literature, to which he thus gave a depth, not 
only in his great poem, but also in his lyrics and his prose 
writing^ never before attained in Italian or any other modem 
language. As a matter of fact, this speculative tendency was 
the regular tendency of the studious minds of the period, to 
which class Dante belonged. But what distinguishes Dante 
from all the other scholars of his age was that he alone suc- 
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ceeded in mating specalaiion with poetry, and, what was more, 
with that popular poetry from which the other scholars held 
so far aloof, deeming it unfit for the expression of any bat 
popular sentiments. Thns Dante, who by his studies and men- 
tal activity belongs nominally to the clergy, is yet a thorough 
layman, not merely in condition, but also in feeling, opinion 
and tendency, and in no previous medieval writer does learning 
become so entirely secular as it does with him. One feels at 
once that the works of the laity have risen from the humble 
sphere of merely popular productions to the levels of art and 
science worthy the name. The mere boldness of employing the 
vernacular for the purposes of so vast a work, so comprehensive 
in its historical and scientific notices and so profound in its 
philosophical and historical speculations, shows of itself how 
far Dante was able to soar above the level of contemporary 
thought, while at the same time making himself master of all 
its present elements and with an originality entirely his own 
bringing it into harmony with the past and the future.^ There 
was at this time a growing anxiety for the dissemination of 
knowledge among the people at large as opposed to the caste of 
which it had hitherto been the special privilege ; eminent men 
had observed this and had endeavoured, in spite of the preju- 
dices of the time, to supply the general want. The need of 
this popularisation of learning was clear to the robust intellect 
and fervent spirit of Dante's contemporary, Raimundns Lullus ; 
but all that he was able to do as poet and writer in the ver- 
nacular was little enough, and serves but to bring into greater 
prominence the creative power of Dante's miraculous genius.^ 
It is this which connects Dante with the Renaissance, of which 
he was in reality a forerunner ; but he is also connected there- 

1 **Qae8to (volgare) Bar4 quel pane onaio del quale si aatoUeranno 
migliaia e a me ne soverchieranno le sporte piene. Questo sari luce nuova, 
Bole Duoyo il quale sorgeiA ove V usato tramonter^ e dai& luce a eoloro ohe 
8ono in tenebre e otouriU, per lo usato sole ohe a loro non luce." Convito, 
i. 13. In the faoe of this wonderful prophetic instinot, how ridiculous Ap- 
pear the sneers of the ** perruoooni '* of the period, with their contempt for 
the yemacuiar and their oouusel, like that of Gioyanni del Virgilio {Carm., 
y. 15) to Baiite, to write in LaUn because ** deros yulgaria temnit" 

> With few words bat just critical insight Ebdk&kn contrasts the two in 
his GrwidrUt der QeteldchU der Philotoph., i. p. 867 (3nd edit.). 
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with at a point more speciallj characteristic of that period, viz. 
his classical studios. 

The great work of Dante is bj natnre encyclopaedic ; such is 
not its object, bnt it is the large basis on which it rests. The 
two moving forces in the intellectnal life of the period, reason 
and religion, tend in his mind to reach a point of equilibrium, 
and his poetry is derived, not from a separation, and still less 
from an antagonism between them, but from their harmony. 
For him, as for all the schoolmen, theology stands at the gate 
of knowledge, and philosophy is but her handmaid; but yet 
reason occupies with him a far higher place than in the philo- 
sophical schools of the time, for he does not merely regard it as 
an instrument for present needs, but, looking into its noble 
history, fires himself with an enthusiastic contemplation of its 
triumphs in the past. These he recognises in antiquity, the 
works of which he studies eagerly and at first hand, not merely 
in the anthologies and dictionaries of quotations, as was the 
case with so many eminent schoolmen^ who, having their 
thoughts concentrated on militant speculation, did not think of 
looking for corroboration of their views in direct knowledge of 
the history of philosophy and the great products of the human 
intellect. Dante lifted the study of the classics to that same 
lofty sphere to which he had lifted the vernacular and the 
works of the laity ; in the strength of the attraction they have 
for him we feel already the approach of the Benaissance> 

Every one will of course understand that Dante was far from 
having the same conception of antiquity as Politian, or studying 
it as he did. Dante has, in his study of the classics, various 
elements in common with the medieval clergy and is altogether 
very much on the same footing as they. His studies are con- 
fined to the circle prescribed by the ordinary school tradition. 

" Abblibd oonfesses thai hi£ quotations from the eUsaies are made at 
aeeond hand (0pp., p. 1045) : ** quae enim superiua ex philoaophis oollegi 
teetimouia, non ex eorom ecriptis, quoram pauoa novi, inuno ex libris Sane- 
tomm Patmm oollegi." 

* The eonneeiion of Dante with the Benaiaeanee has been lightly tonched 
upon by Bubokhabi>t (DU (Miwr der JUnai$$anee in ItaUen, p. 109 aeq.) and 
by YoioT {UU Wiederitelebung det elamUcken HuwuMUmma, p. 9 aeqq.); more 
baa been aaid on the aabjeet 1^ Wrobls {DanU AUgkierVt Ltben, etc., 
p. 608 Boqq.) and by SohOok. (See below.) 
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He is ignorant of Greek ,^ and knows only a limited nnmb^ of 
Latin writers, not more than Bbabanus Manms or Jobn of 
Salisbury knew, perhaps fewer.^ His grammatical studies do 
not rise above that yerj modest lerel which marks the limit of 
medieval achievement in this field ;^ the usual defects of the 
medieval schools are not nnfreqaentlj apparent in passages of 
authors which he misunderstands, in etymologies, in definitions 
and even in some of his literary theories.^ As a Latinist too he 
is far from being the equal of the humanists of a later period ; 
he writes the ordinary Latin of the period, and in this respect 
not only does he not distinguish himself particularly from his 
«ontemporaiies, but is even, it must be admitted, inferior to 
8ome of them. 

Dante's classical culture moreover has this further in common 
with the cnlture of the medieval clergy, that he too looks upon 
antiquity through a medium which greatly distorts it. His 
learning is eminently scholastic, and the goal of his thoughts 
is the discovery of truth by means of philosophico-theological 
speculation, and this medieval tendency accompanies him in his 
contemplation of antiquity ; he is hence familiar with allegory, 
and his mind is so prone to it that he even allegorises himself, 
while in his poetry his philosophical and theological ideas pre- 
sent themselves to him in the form of images and symbols 
which constitute no small part of the complicated fabric of his 
creation. He is therefore ready to find all^ories in the ancient 

^ That Dante knew no Greek is dear enough to any one who knows it 
himself and has studied Dante and the middle ages. What there is to be 
said on the subject has been said by Cavbdomi in his Osservazioni eritiche 
iiUomo alia queitUme u Dante tapeste U greeo, Modena, 1860. Vide also 
Schick, op. eUand, 

' For the classioal studies of Dante vide ScHtoK, Dante* t eUutiscke Stvdien 
und Brunetio Latini, in the Neue Jahrbb.f, PhUol. u. Paedag., 1865, Abth. 2, 
pp. 253-289. 

7 Speaking of the LaeHut of Cioicbo, he says : ** E avyegnaoohd dnro mi 
fosse prima entrare nella loro sentenza, finalmente ▼' entrai tant* entro 
qoanto V arte di grammatica ch' io avea e nn poco di mio ingegno potea 
fare." Convito, iL 18. 

' Noteworthy, among others, are his ideas of comedy and tragedy. It 
does not appear from any of his writings that he had ever read either 
Plautds, Tkbencx, or Semkca, well known as they were in the middle ages. 
The passage of Txabncb to which he refen (7n/., zriii* 183) is doubtless 
dprivrd from the LaeUue of Cicsbo. 
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authors, and this not only in Ydrgil, but also in Lucan, in Ovid 
and others ; * nor does he limit this method of interpretation to 
poetical fictions, but sometimes applies it, after the fashion of 
the middle ages, to historical facts, which thereby, without 
losing any of their reality, yet come to be considered as oppor- 
tune symbols of an idea which may, by the application of 
allegory or anagogue, be found in them. 

In all this Dante is at one with the ecclesiastical writers as 
far as classical studies are concerned. And yet in the result be 
differs greatly from them. As a layman, who, while pious, is 
yet no ascetic, he has a high opinion of the human intellect, and 
though he considers its powers as limited, yet he feels a great 
respect for those of its representatives who were independent 
of and anterior to the mission of Christ ; hence he is not merely 
acquainted with the ancients through the medium of the 
schools of grammar, nor does he confine his study of them to 
what is barely necessary, but he devotes himself directly to 
them, not as a grammarian or philologist, still less as a human- 
ist, but as a thinker and a poet. The scholastic and paedagogic 
use of these writers disappears with him almost entirely from 
sight ; they are called instead to assist in the development of 
his scientific activity. Of course Dante was not the first to do 
such a thing, for the schoolmen had already brought Aristotle 
to the front, but Dante was able to feel veneration for all the 
writers of antiquity equally, regarding with respect not merely 
the philosophers, but also all the others, whether prose- writers 
or poets,^^ while for these last he shows a predilection, readily 
intelligible in a man of his temperament and tendencies, which 
is far Jbigher and more liberal than anything of the kind one 
is accustomed to meet with among the medieval ecclesiastics. 
With him there is not only an absence of that hatred of the 
pagans which inspired so many of the early monks and ascetics, 
but also of that doubt and suspicion, that feeling of restriction 
in dealing with secular studies, which characterises so many of 
the more enlightened men of the Church. And in addition to 

• Convito, ii. 1; it. 25, 27, 28. 

!• Spei^dng of a passage of Jutbnal, he says : " e in questo (con reyer- 
ensia il dioo) mi disoordo dal poeta.'* Canvito^ iv. 29. 
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the terms of familiarity on which he stands with the classical 
poets, a further noteworthy point of difference hetween him 
and his contemporaries — a point of difference almost surprising 
in a man endowed with such strong Christian sentiments — lies 
in the fact that he entirely ignores those Christian poets, such 
as Pmdentins, Sedulins, Jayencos and the like, who were so 
popular among the ecclesiastics,^^ and does not so much as 
mention their names, although he was by no means unacquainted 
with theological literature and could rightly assess the poetical 
value of the Church hymns, as is apparent from more than one 
passage in his works. Dante was able to express the Christian 
idea in poetry far more successfully than they, in that, instead 
of forcing it into forms unsuited to it, he created a form of his 
own — a form moreover, it must be observed, peculiarly adapted 
to that combination of Christian theology and philosophy which 
is the special product of the Catholic Church, itself an offspring 
of the union between Christianity and the Graeoo-Latin civil- 
isation. During the thirteen centuries of its existence, Chris- 
tianity had become inseparably interwoven with a thousand 
elements of the ancient tradition. Dante represents in the 
highest possible degree the moment at which these two forms 
were at equipoise and formed the exact complement one of the 
other; the moment was transitory, but Dante did not consider 
it as such, nor would he ever have wished it to be so. Hence 
he is in no respect a rebel against religion or what would in 
modem times be called a free-thinker;^* he did not foresee, he 

^^ A great grammatieal antbority of the period, Ebbbhabd di BsTHUini, 
mentions in his L€iborintu$ these poets among those who should be read in 
schools. (Traotat. iii., De VeniflcatUme). Another similar aathority, Albz- 
▲NDBB DM YniLBPiKi;, maintains the adTisabili^ of reading the Christian 
poets, especially himself, and abandoning the elassieal writers. Op. Thubot, 
op. cit., p. 98. 

" BoAWtAZZvxi (DanU AUghierij teine Zeit, etc. (Biel, 1869), p. 289 seqa., 
and Zu D<mie*i innere Entwickelunp$g€9ehiehU in the Jakrb» d, devUeh, 
Dantege$€U§eh,t iii. 19 seqq.) maintains, basing his belief ohiefly on the last 
canto of the Pargatorio, that Dante was at one time troabled by grave 
doabts, without, howerer, ever beeoming an actual sceptic. To me too it 
has often seemed inconceivable that a man so much in advance of his tioM 
should never have seen, at least momentarily, the weak pdnti in the Ohria- 
tian religion. Bnt this conld in any case only have been the resnlt of some 
passing and instinctive impnlse, for it would have been impossible fdr any 
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conld not foresee, that this deyelopment of the spirit of ratio- 
cination, which was restoring to honour those ancient ideas 
which had been discarded and despised, conld not fail to lead 
eventnally, as in fact it did, to a weakening of the religions 
sentiment and a real and continnons diminution of the influence 
of Christianity upon the human conscience. The Church fore- 
saw this clearly enough when it declared itself the enemy of 
the whole movement and of Dante himself ; and the result has 
proved that, from the point of view of its own interests, if not 
of ours, the Church was right. 

Dante's esteem and predilection for antiquity stands in close 
relation to his feeling with regard to ancient poetry. His soul 
is esscDtially the soul of a poet, and poetry accompanies every 
motion. of his thoughts; Woman, Nature, Patriotism, Faith, 
Science, he regards them all from a poetical point of view, and 
feels deeply the poetry of them all. And hence, although, as 
has been said, he views antiquity, like the monks, through the, 
medium of theology and philosophy, he is yet able to resuscitate' 
the ancient poetic^ spirit in a way that no monk had ever 
been able to do. ERs mind, endowed to an extraordinary de*' 
gree with speculative and synthetic powers, endeavours to 
co-ordinate philosophically all the various objects of his poetical 
fancy, and to combine Christianity with the ancient tradition, 
the love of Woman and of Country with the love of Truth ; 
but the most essential fact is this, that his spirit is raised to 
that elevation in which the poetical feeling ceases to be uni- 
lateral and becomes universal, and does not concentrate itself 
npon a single object but is susceptible to poetical impressions 
of every kind — a fact which separates him immeasurably from 
medieval monasticism and puts him on a level with the modem 
man who can feel the poetry of Aeschylus and Vergil just as 
he can feel that of David, Shakspeare or Goethe. Indeed, so 
vigotous is this sympathy of his for ancient poetry, that he 
has no need to express it in the Latin language or in Latin 

one then to ha^e aniTed hj a course of diipatsioiiate featoning at a ftnn 
position of netttioo. The moet rokwt intelleet laeked the meene of pene- 
trating the leaden envelope of its religiaiaa enTironment, lor the pbilotophj 
of ezperienoe wet ae yet onbom. 
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Terse, bat finds Italian, in this as in all else, a more natural 
and a readier mode of utterance. When a poet could write 

* Quale nei plenilanii sereni 
Trivia ride fra le ninfe eieme,* 

or fashion a hundred other poetical images in a waj that no 
Latin verse-maker had been able for centuries to do, it is teed- 
less to enquire whether he understood the spirit of ancient 
poetrj. Dante is so familiar with the ancient poets and their 
works that thej are always irresistibly present before him, and 
this too notwithstanding the &ct that he cannot be called in 
any way an imitator of them. His images and his similes are 
often taken from nature or from recollections of his travels, but 
by far the greater part are taken from the history or the poetry 
of antiquity. No other medieval poet was able to do this to 
as great an extent as he, nor does any other show himself so 
familiar with the materials of classical poetry >^ 

Dante was governed by two predominant sentiments, a love 
of his country and a love of truth. All his emotions are 
summed up in that one word, * Amore,' to which he gives the 
amplest significance, including in it too the love of the ideal 
woman, which he. comes to understand in a lofty and mystical 
sense. And these two sentiments are so closely combined, both 
in his political and philosophical views, that it is often impos- 
sible to define the boundary between the two. We recognise 
both in the ardour with which he studied every branch of 
knowledge, finding his most congenial element in that antiquity 
which at one and the same time showed him the most purely 
human side of this knowledge and furnished the basis for his 
political and patriotic ideals. His love of Italy is of an extra- 
ordinary intensity, and is in close connection with his love of 
antiquity, for in his eyes the continuity between Romans and 
Italians is unbroken, and the history of the Latins begins with 
Aeneas and goes down to his own time ; the glory of Rome he 

^* On the ancient elemento in Dante, Faubdr. has written well in his 
Dante et le$ ofigine$ de la Umg%e et de la Utt, iuU,, ii. p. 420 seqq. ; but he 
has not Boffioiently considered how far theee elements are peculiar to Dante. 
For this part of the subject vide Pipxb, MythcHogie der ekrUtlichen Kufut, i. 
p. 255 seqq. 
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feels to be the glory of Italy, and his enthusiasm as poet and 
patriot is kindled by it. His historical ideas were 
those which were common in medieval times ; the concept! 
nniversal empire, based chiefly on an exclusive study 
history of Bome, was, as we have seen, the conception usual 
the men of the middle ages. But while this was to men of 
other countries a merely abstract idea without any connection 
with their own national history, Dante alone among the rest 
regarded it as essentially Italian, seeing in it a legitimate goal 
for Italian national aspirations. The many passages of the 
Bivina Oommedia in which this view is expressed are too well 
known to need quoting here. 

Now this strong national feeling was one of the chief reasons 
for Dante's sympathy with and predilection for Vergil. In 
fact, it is clear that Dante regarded Yergil as an eminently 
national poet, 'la nostra maggior Musa,* *il nostra maggior poeta,' 
as he calls him. His soul as an Italian is deeply moved when 
he recognises in the poet's words the ancient history of Italy, 
and feels that is was for Italy that 

* mozl la vergine Camilla 
Eorialo e Tamo e Niso di ferate.* 

And here we would remind the reader of what we have already 
said of Vergil's epic as the greatest poetical expression of 
Roman national feeling. Many well-known passages in the 
Divina Oommedia, among others the famous canto on the 
triumphal progress of the Roman eagles, as well as the De 
Monorchia, and the arguments there, based especially on Vergil, 
for the legitimacy of the Roman Empire, show how poweifully 
this feeling had taken possession of Dante and how perfect must 
have been the harmony between him and the author of the 
Aeneid. The feeling therefore which led Dante to his political 
Utopia was bfi»ed, strangely enough, on that idea which ren- 
dered its realisation impossible — the idea of national individu- 
ality. However much he may say that he is a citizen of the 
world,^^ his patriotic utterances, the predilection he shows in 

^* ** Mo8 auiem oni mtinclns esi patHft telot pisoibna Aeqoor, qtumquam 
Sarnom biberimui ante denies et Florentiun adeo diligamus, at qoia d&eii- 
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all bis writings for the Latins, whether ancient or modem, his 
enthusiasm for that great Bome which is the glory of Italy, the 
intense ardour with which by precept and example he affirms 
the nobility of the Italian language, the terrible words in which 
he denounces those 'abominable' ones who prefer other Ian* 
g^ages to their own,^^ and many other like things, mark him 
out clearly as the greatest and the earliest representative of 
Italian national feeling, and show that he felt himself to be 
far more an Italian than a cosmopolitan. History showed the 
position that Italy was to occupy in the empire of the world ; 
the predominance of Italy was, as we hare seen, a yiew by no 
means peculiar to Dante, and whaterer the relations between 
Kaiser and Pope might be, Italy was always reg^arded as the 
centre of the imperial tradition. Thus Dante found in the 
Aeneid not merely the basis for an abstract political theory but 
also a mediam entirely congenial to the intense patriotism 
which animated him. Now-a-days it may be different, but 
any one who can enter into the emotions of other periods cf 
history will understand what Vergil mast have been to such an 
Italian thinker and patriot in the ISth century. To arrive at 
the conception of their own nationality without passing throngh 
that of the ancient Romans would have been morally impossible 
for the Italians. The influence which antiquity exercised upon 
them at the time of their intellectual awakening was primarily 
founded on their national feeling; the cosmopolitan and Utopian 
ideas to which this infloence led were in reality merely a 
secondary development. Hence the tragi-comedy of Cola di 
Bienzi, for all its absurdity, has a nobility and a grandeur in 
the causes which brought it about that cannot fail to elicit 
sympathy. The ideal empire was bound to be Italian, as the 
actual empire had been. 
Dante therefore is not an admirer of Vergil merely because 

mufl exiliain patiamur inintte,** etc. De wig. eloq., L, o. 6. To the great 
exile, wounded in hit leelinga of patriotiim, ii affords momentaiy eomfort 
to reeur to the idea of the uiuYenal brotherhood of man. 

^* *' . . • e tutti questi eotali sono gU abomineyc^ eatttTi d' Italia efae 
hanno a Tile qneeto presioao volgare, lo quale se h vile in alcana eoea, non 
h se non in qnanto egli luona nella boooa meretrioe di qneeti adolteri.'* 
ConHto, I II. 
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of the great fame which tradition allotted to him. He recog- 
nises that tradition is right in considering Vergil as the greatest 
Latin poet, bat he wonld have been able to see this for himself 
withont the aid of tradition, for he sees well enough how manj 
poets are dependent on Vergil and that he is their ' light ' and 
their ^glorj/ and knows that thej all *do him honour/ and 
that 'in doing this they do well/ He admits the position 
which history assigns to Homer, and knows that Homer is one 
' che le muse allatar piii ch' altri mai ' ; but in reality he is 
ignorant of Homer's works,^^ and for him the ' highest ' poet, 
to whom Homer himself does honour by coming to meet him, is 
Vergil. The perfection of VergiFs work he feels as only a true 
poet may ; and he is proud as an Italian of this miracle of art, 
for Latin and Italian are equally the national language of Italy, 
and Vergil is the * Glory of the Latins,' through whom 

* 21o8tr6 oi6 obe potea la liugua nostra.' 

The yividness and depth of the impressions produced on him by 
the Aeneid are clear from many passages in Ms works and show 
how good a right he had to speak of the 'lungo studio e'l 
grande amore' with which he had perused the works of Vergil. 
And how great was the power which he felt to be in the 
utterances of Vergil is clear from the words with which Bea- 
trice addresses the latter when about to commit her poet to 
his charge : 

' Venni qoaggitl dal mio beato soanno 
Fidandomi nel tno parlare onesto 
Gh' onora te e qnei ch* ndito Thaano.' '^ 

He tells us himself that he knows the Aeneid from beginning 
to end,^^ but how different is this knowledge of his from that of 
the cento-makers ! He feels the fervour 



i> The story of Troy he only knows through the Latin writers, and ibis 
too with an admixtnre of medieval ideas, as is seen in the fantastic end 
which he gives to Ulysses (In/., zzri. 91 seqq.). He does not even seem to 
have known Diotys or Dares or the Latin Homer. Cp. ConvitOt i. 7. In 
the few places where he quotes Homer, his immediate source is Aristotle or, 
in one instance, Horace. Cp. SoBt)oK, op. ctr., p. 272 seqq. 

i» Inf., 1 112. 

1' Vergil says to him : 
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* della divine fiamma, 
Onde faro aUnmati pid di mille ; 
Dell' Eneide dico.* ^* 

The use which Dante makes of Vergil in Lis minor works 
shows that the lafcter was reallj, as he says, his favonrite 
author, than whom no other was more sympathetic and whom 
he had made the inseparable companion of his thoughts long 
before making him the companion of his mystic journey. There 
is nothing more striking in the history of Italian culture than 
this sympathy which united by a secret and irresistible attrac- 
tion the two greatest representatives of its two most brilliant 
periods, and thus afforded an imposing proof of its wonderful 
and unbroken continuity.''' 

As a poet, Dante is above all things original, and nothing 
could be more foreign to him than imitation. This is shown 
clearly by the fact that, in spite of his admiration for the classical 
poets and for VergU in particular, he has not been led by this 
to imitate them in the nature of his artistic productions. A 
man of his character cannot imitate; even when he tries to 
imitate, he is original. It is apparent from Dante's poetry how 
familiar he was with the ancients ; reminiscences of his studies 
of them encounter one at every turn; but yet the general 
character of his art is entirely new and original, and essentially 
different from that of ancient art. To convince oneself of this 
one need but examine those passages in which he has obviously 
followed some ancient model, as for instance in the celebrated 
description of the punishment of Pier delle Vigne, which, he ex- 
pressly states, was suggested to him by the Yergilian incident of 
Polydorus. The only thing common to the two poets is the sub- 
ject ; the style and the art are entirely difEerent. The ornate 

** E ood oanta 
L' alto mia tragedia in alcon loco ; 
Ben lo Bai tu ohe la sal tutto qoanto.*' 

Inf., XX. 112. 
» Purg., xxL 94. 

^ It seems incredible that Hkbbbsi should 'have stotad seriooslj that 
Danto*s knowledge of Veigil was seoond-hand. ** Selbst die Boile die Virgil 
in Dante's Oedichte spielt seigt woUl dass er flm mehr ana NMhriditan 
Auderer als aus eigener EinsioUt kaonte." GejcA. d. klaa. Liu, im i/it- 
UfalL, i. p. S20. 
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rhetoric and grandiloqaent phraseology which the ancient Roman 
conception of the epic demanded are diametrically opposed to 
the natural and almost seyere simplicity of Dante. When he says 
" ^ stetti comid Fiiom oKe teme/' he knew well how far he was 
from reprodacino: the resonance and iprandear of the Vereilian 
"oDshipai sMerantqne comae^t Mdt ossa reliqmt." This 
profoand difference he most have felt, and when he says to 
Vergil 

* Ta se' solo ooloi da ca' io toM 
Lo bello stile ohe m*ha fatto onore,' 

there is no need to understand this literally, as if he had wished 
to write after Vergil's manner, which would not be true ; the 
words must be understood in that sense which the reality justi- 
fies, like the words of Aeschylus when he describes his tragedies 
as crumbs gathered beneath the table of Homer. To the 
characteristic forms of the Dantesque poetry this passage cannot 
possibly refer ; for if the i>imna Oommedia is not an imitation 
of any ancient work of art, still less are his earlier poems, to 
which alone these words refer, capable of being so described. 
The lyrics of Dante have absolutely nothing in common with 
ancient art, least of all with the art of Vergil; in form and 
sentiment alike they are entirely modem. Moreover, Dante 
explains elsewhere what he means by the * stile che m' ha fatto 
onore.* '^ The fundamental characteristic of the 'dolce stil 
nuovo,' on the introduction of which he so prides himself, he 
defines thus : 

• qaando 
Amor mispira, noto, ed in quel modo 
Ch' el detto dentro, TO lignifieando.' ** 

To subordinate poetry to the influences of real emotions, to make 
it always follow 'dietro al dittatore' — this is the character- 

*^ WiTTB has wished to refer these words to the De Manarehia, and I too 
thooght at one time that they should be refeired to the prose writings. 
Bat Dante says clearly that it is his poetioal style in which he glories, an(i 
knows that it is only m his poetry that he is tmly original. Wbobub [Dante, 
AUffderi, p. 848 seq.) argues against Witte, bat he too has failed to grasp' 
the true sense of the passage, referring the " stile '* of which Dante speaks 
lo the merely eztenial imitation of Vergil's expressions. 

•• i*ur;^.t xxiv. 52. 
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istio of tbe new style of which he is proud. Henoe the word 
^ stile ' comes to mean not so mach the form of art as its sub- 
jective canse — a canse which maj be identical in two poets 
who differ greatly in the natore of their poetry and the manner 
of their expression. And here it will be well to note in passing 
that by the word 'Amore,' according to Dante's wont, are 
chiefly understood the intellectual tendencies. 
V The poetical style of Dante is the product of harmonised 
-. emotion and reflection ; it is the product of a perfect origin- 
\ ality which scorns every form of imitation or conventionality. 
i It is neither a tumultuarious improvisation nor a frigid versifi- 
Wtion of allegorised philosophical theories;'' it is true poetry, 
but poetry resulting from reflection, and as such its author 
rightly contrasts it with the shallow and uninspired poetiy of 
Buonaggiunta, Jacopo Notaio and the rest, or with the works 
of those 'grossi' of whom he speaks in his prose. And by 
virtue alike of this artistic elaboration and this profound 
thought clothed in poetical form, the noblest poetry of the 
world is for him that of Vergil. 

To sum up, the poetry of Dante is a product of individual 
reflection, which rises high above the levels of popular and 
conventional poetry ; it is also classical, not by imitation of the 
classics, but by the attainment of that artistic level which con- 
stitutes a classic. Such is the * bello stile ' of Dante, and it 
is only natural that Vergil, the greatest poet of antiquity then 
known, should have been his chief model for poetical art so con- 
ceived.^ Any one therefore who has succeeded in understanding 

^ This would be the result of the definition of Dante's sfyle brought 
forward by Pbbbs, La Beatrice tvelata, p. 65 seqq. To deny the lUlegory in 
Dante is impossible, but allegoiy was to him merely a natural way of ex- 
pressiog those deep thoughts which he oonsidered it the duty of the poet to 
utter ; he never looked upon it as an essential part of poetiy. 

*^ Dante's '* primo amioo," Guido Cavalcanti, was also a poet of the ** stil 
nuovo,*' and Dante himself says how well they agreed as to the true position 
of the popular poetry. This oould not have been the case, however, if, as 
many commentators have supposed, the Une in If^., x. 68, " Forse oni CKtido 
Tostro ebbe a disdegno," is to be understood of literature, as if Guido really 
despised Vergil and the classical poets. But the context of this verse treata 
dearly of the more profound ideas embodied in Dante's journey, and hence 
the reason which Dante gives for his friend's absence is that they differed 
on questions of philosophy, as we in fact know to have been the case. Cp. 
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the conception will perceive that, so far from enjoining an imi- 
tation of Vergirs actual artistic forms, it even rendered such 
imitation impossible ; any imitation that there might be, most 
be in the spirit, not in the letter. 

PsBiz, op, cit.t p. 383 seq. ; or better, D'Ormio io the Propugnatore, iii. 3, 
p. 167 seqq. {Saggi critiei^ Naples, 1879, p. 812 seqq.) Firzi, howeTer 
(Saggi dantueH^ Tnrin, 1888, p. 60 seqq.), sapports, though not verj sao- 
oessfollj, the other yiew. 
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CHAPTER XV 

. What has just been said will enable ns to understand tbe tme 
ji position of Vergil in the Divina Gommedia, A consideration 
I of the foregoing remarks as to the general medieval conception 
of Vergil will show that the Vergil of Dante is on the whole 
, in accord with this conception, and is certainl j not the real 
' I Angostan Vergil, but that ideal Vergil which resulted from the 
views pecaliar to the middle ages. At the same time it wonld 
be an error to suppose that Dante's reason for selecting Vergil 
for his guide was a purely external one, as if, when searching 
for some one suited for this office, he had been merely led to 
light upon Vergil bj the halo which surrounded his name. 
Dante's great poem is of such a character, alike in its poetical 
framework and in the method of its treatment, that the per- 
sonality and subjectivity of the author is kept continually in 
view. He has chosen to show us his ideal world, not outside of 
himself and without himself, but in himself and with himself. 
The choice therefore of his symbolical guides could not be a 
matter of chance or determined by merely external reasons, 
but was bound to be rigidly prescribed by the history of his 
thought. Had he wished to write a poem which should be 
purely didactic, in which he himself and his soul were but little 
considered, and in which his own personality merely figured 
artificially, like that of any other character, he might easily 
have chosen other personages, or even have adopted a common 
medieval practice, and introduced us to Pistis and Sophia, for 
example, instead of to Beatrice and Vergil. But the nature of 
his poem was such, and its connection with the history of him- 
self and his emotions so intimate, that he could not fail to 
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choose as the guides of his ideal and psychological joamej 
those two who had been the actaal companions of his thonghts 
in all his yicissitades. And snch were Beatrice and Vergil. 

The name of Beatrice is the name of a real personage, and 
recalls to the poet his earliest love, bnt the process of idealisa- 
tion to which that love and its object are subjected is so 
elaborate that it ends by giving to the name a mystical signifi- 
cance which, while always capable of awakening the deepest 
emotions, is yet very far removed from that which it originally 
possessed, so much so, in fact, that a reader of the Divina 
Commedia, who was ignorant of the Vita Nuova, might at first 
sight imagine that ' Beatrice ' was a purely fanciful name. 
Vergil, on the other hand, though sabjected to the process of 
Dante's thought, always remains a real and concrete person- 
ality, and never becomes a simple name significant of ideM or 
emotions. But in that he was Dante*s favourite author, who 
found in him food for many a cherished thought, he too is 
carried along on the stream of Dante's imagination, following 
its ideals and being himself idealised. The ideals to which 
Beatrice corresponds are not entirely of Dante's creation, but 
are rather a synthesis of medieval thought; and the same is 
true of Vergil, except in so far that while the one set of ideals 
were associated with Beatrice by a process peculiarly Dante's 
own, the other set had already been associated with Vergil by 
the tendencies of medievalism, and thus the Vergil of Dante is 
^'^>il^Z-Il^^'^'"g ^"^' "• "y"^thftflift ft^ *^^ ^''^*>°tfa ftlraad y current 
about him . Not, however, that Dante is a compiler of medie- 
val ideas ; he is rather their interpreter and they come to life 
in him ; for his type of Vergil, whether personal or symbolic, 
is far grander and more noble than what would have resulted 
from a mere compilation of the ordinary conceptions of the 
age. 

Dante never refers in any of his various writings, in which 
he makes such constant use of Vergil, to any authority relative 
to that poet ; of Macrobius and Fulgentius he seems to know 
nothing; anyhow, he never mentions them, nor is tTiere any- 
thing in his works to show that he has read them. He koows 
of an allegorical interpretation of the Aeneid, of which he does 
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not mention the author, speaking of it as of something generallj 
accepted ; this however is not the interpretation of Falgentius, 
bat that which, originally inspired perhaps by Fnlgentins, was 
onrront among schoolmen, snch as Bernard de Chartres or 
John of Salisbary. This work he may have met with in the 
coarse of his philosophical stadies in Paris. For the rest, 
Dante could not have been otherwise than disgusted by Ful- 
gentius, with his barbarous conceptions, so utterly opposed to 
the Dantesque type of Vergil, and his clumsy and foolish ex- 
positions of but a single side of the many that Dante saw and 
felt in Vergil. In fact, the only work relative to Vergil which 
Dante knew was the biography.^ 

We need not enter here into the discussions of the commenta- 
tors as to what Dante precisely understood by the two guides 
of his journey. The nature of our work only requires of us to 
examine the connection between the Vergil of Dante and the 
literary tradition, and to notice in what respects Dante's con- 
ception resembles that of the medieval clergy and in what it 
differs from it. 

Dante's journey is a pilgrimage, the object and the interest 
of which is psychological. It is a graduated vision, in which 
the soul, before arriving at the contemplation of that which is 
highest, mast first purify itself by passing through * the tem- 
poral and the eternal fire,' and meditating upon everything in 
the way of immorality and its eternal punishment that menaces 
or destroys it. Being thus cleansed, it is pei*mitted to plouge 
itself in the waters of Lethe and Eanoe, and thereby become 
capable of proeeeding to the contemplation of the eternal idea. 
Hence Dante needs two guides for this spiritual journey, the 
one, more real and concrete, for the negative part in which the 
soul has merely to purify itself in order to render itself worthy 
of the beatific vision; the other, more mystical, ideal and 
ethereal, for that part in which the soul is elevated to the 
regions of perfection, where is 'la gloria di colui che tutto 
move.' As this second part is the real object of the journey 
and the first part is merely necessary as a means of attaining 

^ Vide In/,, i. 67 seqq. ; Purg., iii« 25 seqq., vii. 4 seqq., xviii. 82 seqq. 
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to the second, the principal gnide is Beatrice, on whom Vergil 
is dependent; for it is she who has committed Dante to his 
care, and it is to her that he appeals when any difficnltj arises. 
Thus Dante's guide, master and comforter in his meditation on 
sad realities is a pagan of great celehritj and famons for wis- 
dom ; in his contemplation of the supreme idea his gnide is a 
symbolical and ideal woman whose name recalls to the poet the 
intense and pare passion of his earlier years, and this woman 
is symbolical of those conditions of enlightenment to which the 
soul can alone attain through the medium of Christianity. The 
first guide is of such a kind that, though he has gone far on 
the road towards puriGcation and perfection, he can never come 
to steep himself in the waters of Lethe and Eunoe, nor return 
to that pure state which belonged to man before the Pall ; the 
second guide has, on the other hand, been able to enjoy to the 
full the benefits of the blood of Christ. Hence Beatrice knows 
as much as Vergil, but Vergil does not know as mneh as Bea- 
trice. 

In the midst of all the various systems which have been 
started to explain the symbolical meaning of Vergil and 
Beatrice one fact is beyond question, and that is that Beatrice, 
whether she be Theology or Philosophy, or whatever else it 
pleases one to call her, has her essential raison d*Stre in Chris- 
tianity, and that this is the main point of difference between 
her and Vergil. This distinction is emphasised in more than 
one passage by the poet himself, and notably so where he makes 
Vergil say : 

* quanto ragion qui yede 

Dir ti poBs' io ; da indi in \k V aspetta 

A Beatrice, oh* d opra di fede.* * 

There is no opposition between Vergil and Beatrice, for 
Dante brings reason and faith into perfect harmony; they 
understand one another perfectly, and may be said to be funda- 
mentally one and the same thing. But of this one thing they 
represent two different moments and conditions, and hence it 
will be possible for us, in following the course of our investi- 

* Purg,, xviii. 46 seqq. 
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gafcions, to occupy ourselves exclusivelj with Vergil without 
further considerinfi^ Beatrice. 

The reasons which led Dante to choose Vergil for his guide 
were numerous ; we have touched on some of them in speaking 
generally of what Verg^ was to Dante, independently of the 
Bivina Gommedia ; let us now briefly sum up these before we 
enter upon our examination of what Vergil is in this latter 
WQrk. 

xn the first place Vergil was Dante's favourite author and 

1 the greatest poet with whom he was acquainted. Being a 
great poet himself, Dante appreciated the art of Vergil in a 
way which no other man of the middle ages had ever been able 
to do, and looked on him as his master in style in the sense we 
have explained above. He admired him further as the singer 
of the glories of Italy and as a poet of Italian feeling. It was 
through Vergil again that Dante had brought to maturity his 
lofty ideal of the Empire and all the elevated poetry which 
that implied ; and in the formation of this ideal Vergil had 

/served him not merely as theorist but also as actual historical 
witness both by the subject of his poem and by the period to 
which it belonged. Then, by following the system of allegori- 
cal interpretation which was in vogue in the middle ages, Dante 
I found in the Aeneid just that account of the soul's progress 
I towards perfection which was the subject of his own poem. 
I Once more, in his conception of the relation between reason 
and faith and of the power of the intellect unenlightened by 
revelation to attain to certain great truths, Vergil stood out 
.pre-eminently among the great names of antiquity as the one 
/who, according to medieval ideas, appeared the purest and the 
I nearest the Christ, of whom he had been, however unconsciously, 
I a prophet. And finally, in the construction of his great poem, 
Dante derived the main idea and many of the details from 
Vergil, and made more use of him than of any other writer in 
the course of his work.® 

All this will, I trust, make it clear that the office of guide 
assigned by Dante to Vergil is a thoroughly genuine one, and 

* Op. the nnmerons passages of the Divina Commedia quoted by Guxih> 
DA PiBA in relating the deeds of Aeneas. 
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that tbe choice of Vergil for this purpose is not, as is generally j 
considered, a mere freak of the imagination determined by} 
external canses, bat has just as tme a psychological reason aS( 
the choice of his other guide, Beatrice. And it is farther 
necessary to bear in mind the essential fact that Dante's is a 
creative genius, not in the field of science, but in that of poetry, 
and that therefore, while admiring intellectual greatness in 
every form, if called upon to choose as his associate between a 
philosopher and a poet, he could not fail to choose the latter. 
Hence those with whom in his poem he spends mach time are 
always artists and poets, such as Vergil, Statins, Sordello, 
Amaldo and Casella, while the five men *di cotanto senno,* 
whom he meets in Limbo, are all poets. It is as poet that he 
regards himself in the moments of his strongest emotions ; this 
is his supreme merit, by which he hopes to obtain that return 
from exile * al bell' ovile ov' io dormii agnello ' ; and it is a 
poet's crown which he aspires to take in his 'bel San G-iovanni,' 
where first he was admitted into the Christian communion : 

* Con alira voce omai, oon altro vello 
Bitomerd poeta, ed in sul fonte 
Di mio battesmo prenderd 11 cappello.* * 

His nature and his predilections as poet, qualities in which 
his guide shared, are all brought out in that passage where 
both of them suddenly discover, to their great confusion, that 
they have been forgetting the serions object of their journey in 
listening to a fascinating song.^ 

Those scholars who have discussed the subject of the 
Dantesque Vergil have generally found it quite natural that, in 
searching for some character of antiquity who might be the . 
symbol of human reason as independent of revelation, Dante j 
should have lighted upon Vergil, owing to that general repu- ' 
tation for omniscience and semi-Christianity which the latter ■ 
enjoyed in the middle ages. No one has stopped to enqaire; 
why Dante, as a schoolman, should not rather have chosen 
Aristotle. In Dante's time, as he himself expressly states, the 
' maestro di color ohe sanno,' was Aristotle, and not Vergil, and 

* Parad., xxv. 1 seqq. » Pwrg., ii. 106 seqq. 
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omniscience was qnite as generally attribated to him as to the 
latter; Dante, like the rest, wonld regard Aristotle as the 
supreme anthority on philosophy and as the prince of human 
reason,^ and, as every one knows, in the region proper to 
scholasticism his fame far surpassed that of Vergil.^ Legends 
as to his wisdom were not wanting; he too was believed to 
have come as near being a Christian as was possible before 
the coming of Christ, and his prospects of salvation were 
seriously discussed;® Dante moreover, in the theoretical part 
of his scheme of the empire, had not failed to make use of the 
authority of Aristotle. But Aristotle was a Greek and no 
iRoman,® and entirely alien to Dante as poet, who never there- 
jfore felt that familiarity with him that he felt with Vergil, and 

'**... in qaella parte dov« aperse la boooa la divina sentenzia 
d* Aristotile da lasciare mi pare ogoi altroi sentenzia.*' Convito, iv. 17. 
For the authority of Aristotle and its reasons vide ConoitOy \y, 6. 

"* The most cnrions expression of this primacy of Aristotle in the times of 
scholasticism is the Fabliau entitled La bataAlle de$ VIL an. There among 
others ocoor the following lines : 

** Aristote, qui fn a pi6 
81 fist ch^oir Gramaire enverse. 
liors i a point mesire Perse, 
Dant Jnvenal et dant Orasce, 
Tirgile, Laoain et Etasce 
Et SMole, Propre, Prudence, 
Aratnr, Omer et Terence : 
Tnit ohapldrent sor Aristote 
Qai fu fers com chastel sor mote.'* 

Vide JuBiNAL, Oeuvres comfjl. de RuUboeuf^ ii. p. 426. ** Propre ** is not 
Propertias, as Jabioal thinks, but the Christian poet Prosperas. 

^ Vide Laxbbbtub de Monte, Quid probaMUui diet po9$it de ealvatione 
Aristotelis Stagiritae. €k>l. 1487. Tertollian at one time spoke of Aristotle 
as "patriarcha haeretioorom,** while later Lather called him **hosti8 
Ghristi.** In the French poem entitled ** EnteigrumentM d^Arittote" he 
is made to speak of Christiaoity qnite like a Christian. Vide Hist, liU. de 
la France^ zui. p. 115-118. Cp. Buth, Studien ilber Dante Alighieri, p. 258 
seqq. 

* Dante shows clearly in the Divina Commedia that his only acquaintance 
with Greek was through Latin. Before Diomed and Ulysses (/nf., zxyj. 78 
seqq.) Vergil says to him : 

** Lasoia parlare a me ; oh* io ho concetto 
Cid ohe tn yuoi ; ch* e* sarebber sohifi, 
Perohd ei for Gred, forse del tuo detto.** 
Then before Guide di Montefeltro {Inf,t zxyii. 88) he says : 
'* . . . parla tu, quest! d Latino.*' 
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conseqaentlj could not, on snch an occasion as this, have chosen 
him for his guide. 

The Vergil of the Divina Oommedia shows clearlj, like every 
one of Dante's creations, how far Dante was at one with 
the middle ages and how far he was raised above them. We 
find here the medieval conception of Vergil, but the creative 
genius ol the poet has enabled him to stamp upon it a character 
which is all his own, and to produce out of these rude elements, 
which have often provoked a smile, a type of an entirely 
original grandeur. Of the medieval ideas about Vergil, some 
are wisely eliminated, others are purified and elaborated. ^^ At 
the time of Dante, in addition to the literary Vergilian tradi- 
tion of which we have spoken, there were also current the\ 
popular legends which had grown up about his name and had / 
by this time gained a footing in literature. Dante was doubt- 
less acquainted with these legends, as was his 'dolcissimo 
Gino,' who had heard them from the people in the streets of 
Naples, but it is a great mistake to think of this, as has been 
done by one ancient commentator and nearly all the modem 
ones, in connection with the Dantesque type of Vergil. There 
is not a single passage in this poem in which Vergil appears as 
a magician, or indeed approaches that character in any way.^^ 
One need but reflect on the grandeur of Dante's conception 

^^ Dante knew that his Vergil was abore the level of the ordinaiy medie- 
val type, and that be was better able to appreciate the poet than any of his 
contemporaries. This is what he means when he says of Vergil (/n/., i. 9) : 
** chi per longo silenzio parea fiooo.** It cannot be interpreted to mean 
that Vergil had been for a long time forgotten, for this was not the case, as 
Dante knew when he spoke of him as **famo9o saggio," whose fame " nel 
mondo dora.** 

^^ Some oommentators have even wished to find an aUauon to Vergil's 
magic in the lines (Ir^f,, iz. 22) : 

'* Ver' h ohe altra flata qnaggitl fni 
Gonginrato da qnella Eriton, cmda 
Che richiamava 1* ombre a' oorpi sol," 

as if coming under the inflaence of a witch were proof of being a magician 1 
l>ante, like all his contemporaries, believed in magic, bat considered its 
practice as reprehensible. 

FiNzi none the less {Saggi danteschif p. 157) supports the old view, with 
arguments however which show that he has little real acquaintance with 
what he calls " the popular tradition." The matter is ably discussed by 
d'Ovidio, Dante e la ilagia, in the Nuova Antologia, 1892, p. 218 seqq. 
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and on the serions and discriminating nature of his admiration 
for Vergil, to see at once how distasteful these follies of the 
Neapolitan populace, which others so eagerly collected, must 
have been to him. And further, the waj in which he treat-s 
magicians and astrologers in his poem shows clearlj that not 
onlj would these acts have failed to constitute for him that 
profound wisdom which the common people considered them to 
implj, bpt that the possession of such wisdom as that with 
which he credited Vergil would have actually excluded their 
practice. Had Dante thought of Vergil as a magician, he 
would have had to put him with Guide Bonatti, Asdente and 
the rest, to whom Vergil shows himself by no meana partial.** 
But Dante has not looked for anything in Vergil foreign to 

^* Vergil when speaking of magicians, etc., says (In/., zz. 28) '* Qui tive 
la pietA qoand' d ben morta " {Ibid., 117) " Deile magiehe frodi seppe il 
giaoco ** ; (Ibid, 121) ** Vedi le triste che . . . fecer malie con erbe e con 
imago." 

D'Otidio [op. cit,), in defending this view, goes too far when he wishes to 
prove by an ingenioos line of argument (p. 216 seqq.) that the disdain mani- 
fested by VergU in this canto for the magicians and soothsayers is meant 
to be an indirect protest against the legends which described him as a magi- 
cian. Of magicians proper Dante takes bat little accoant ; they are only 
mentioned here incidentally; the sinners contemplated in this canto are, 
as is clear from the nature of the punishment inflicted upon them, the 
soothsayers, and Yergirs indiguation sgainst these is but a reflection of the 
dislike felt by Dante to astrologers, like Michael Scott and others, who at 
tbis time enjoyed great influence in the highest circles. But the legends 
had never made Vergil a soothsayer ; they had merely made him a magi- 
cian, and withal a beneficent one ; their naive puerilities could not do more 
than provoke a smile ; they were not of a kind to call forth such indigna- 
tion. The two linos, so generally misunderstood, — 

*' Chi d piiH scellerato di colui 
Che al giudizio divin passion porta," — 

refer exclusively to the soothsayers ; ** passion " is here nsed in its philo- 
sophical sense as the converse of ** action." God, being by nature essentially 
active, and as such incapable of being rendered passive, it is the greatest of 
all sins to look into His inscrutable judgments, as the soothsayers do, and 
thus ** vi portar passione " and endeavour to render tbem passive. Hence 
Vergil rebukes those who, like Dante, feel pity for these lost souls, pointing 
out that they do not appreciate the gravity of their sin, which offends God 
in His very essence, so that in such a case as this it is impossible to indulge 
in pity without a corresponding loss of piety. Thus the line — 

" Qui vive la pietA quand* h ben morta " — 

means, ** Here piety (pietii) can only liye when pity (piet4) is dead." This 
play upon words (not an uncommon feature in Dante) will serve to explain 
this passage, generally so maltreated by the commentators. 
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those ideals of bis that were associated with the name of poet, 
and among those ideals magio had most assnredlj no place. 

The purely popular reputation of a literary man could not be 
of any account to one who held art so high as Dante did and 
had so lofty a conception of the ancient poets. In matters of 
art and intellect Dante is an intense aristocrat. But even in 
the literary tradition there were things connected with Vergil 
which were not in accord with the lofty conception which 
Dante had formed of him or the symbolical manner in which 
he wished to employ his name ; and hence he has purified 
him from more than one stain which made him obnoxious 
to Christian eyes. Vergil is certainly not an obscene poet — \ 
indeed, he is distinguished among the rest for his refinement 
and reser^e,^^ but yet the loves of which he sings in the Buco- 
lics and even in the Aeneid had troubled the conscience of 
more than one medieval ascetic, who hence condemned his 
poetry as something sensual and lascivious ; there were besides 
certain statements in his Biography, supported by various 
passages of the Bucolics, according to which Vergil should 
have been placed in the circle of those who sin contrary to 
nature,^^ among whom Dante had not hesitated to place both 
Priscian and his own master Brunette. And again, when it 
came to be a question of the purity of Vergil's doctrine, though 
it was the general medieval view that the great Latin poet 
had come Yerj near to adopting the principles of Christianity, 
yet it was felt that, as a pagan, be had fallen into certain un- 
avoidable errors, chiefly Epicurean. This had been animad- 
verted upon already, as we have seen, by Fnlgentius, and 
agrees too with Vergil's biography, which describes him as the 
pupil of an Epicurean, and also with the fact that certain Epi- 

^' Op. Elotz, De vereeundia Vergili^ in his Optucvla varii argumenti, p. 
242 seqq. 

^^ From this arose the anacbronistio idea that nvhen Christ was bom all 
sodomites died, and among them Tergil. Vide Salicbtus ap. Emakubl db 
BIaura, Lib. de EntaL^ sect. 8, c. 4, num. 12 ; Naud£, Apologie pour torn let 
grandi pertonnaget eoup^onnis de magie, p. 628 seqq. Hbbdkb has endea- 
Yonred to defend Vergil against these charges with little saccess, especiaUy 
by giving an allegorical ioterpretation to the Fifth Eologae ; vide Ueber die 
Sehamhaftigkeit VirgiVi in Krititche WfUder^ ii. p. 188 ; op. Gcmthb, Lebtn 
und Fortleben de$ P. Virgilitu Maro, p. 28 seqq. 
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onrean principles do actaally occur in his works, as was indeed 
only natural in a poet lining at a period when these principles 
were in such favour among the Romans. All these matters 
Dante has entirely ignored, either because he considered them 
as unimportant blemishes on so g^at a reputation, or else 
because his system of allegorical interpretation permitted him 
to be blind to faults that others saw. In the circle of those 
who sin against nature Vergil does not utter a word, and the 
affection with which Dante there addresses his master Brunette 
shows that in such cases great merit could induce him to over- 
look certain faults. Of the Epicurean philosophy, Dante has 
no direct or adequate knowledge. He knows from Cicero's Be 
Finihus that Epicurus regarded pleasure as the highest good ; 
but he only knows this vaguely.^* The principal fault for 
which he condemns the Epicureans is that they ^ V anima col 
corpo morta fanno,* but of this he could not accuse Vergil, 
who had himself described the kingdom of the dead and who 
speaks to him in this canto of the Epicureans without any 
suggestion of sharing their errors. Such a method of idealisa- 
tion is characteristic of Dante, and is not confined to his treat- 
ment of Vergil; for, regarding as he does everything on its 
abstract side, he considers in each case merely what is truly 
typical and essential, and is thus enabled to ignore those im- 
perfections or deviations which would have troubled a smaller 
mind. Thus the suicide Cato does not appear in the circle of 
those who have sinned against themselves^ but occupies that 
lofty and exalted position which every one knows. And thus 
too in the idea of Rome and the empire, which Dante follows 
BO assiduously throughout his poem, there appear the great 
ideal types of Aeneas, Caesar, Augustus, Trajan and Justinian, 
but those brutal types of ancient Emperors, such as Nero, 
whom historical tradition and medieval legend alike would not 
have suffered to be placed anywhere but among the damned, 
are not so much as mentioned. 

Vergil appears in the Divina Oommedia as far more definitely 

^t <• Sioeome pare Tallio reoitare nel primo di Fine de* heni,** Conoito^ 
iy. 6. The De natura deorum^ from which he might have learnt more aboai 
Epicureaniflm, he did not know. 
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Christian than he does in the medieval tradition ; bat there is 
always a clear line drawn between what he was while alive and 
what he has become after death. Yergil speaks always as the 
soal of one dead, who has spent many centuries in the place 
which his deeds have deserved ; at his death the veil fell from 
his eyes and the life beyond the grave revealed to him those 
tmths which he had not known before and made him under 
stand his error, which, thongh involuntary, was fatal, and th 
just consequences which it entailed. This is no special privilege 
of YergiFs ; it is a knowledge which he shares with all the 
dead, not excluding the damned. This is the Christian view, 
not peculiar to Dante, and in that respect the Vergil of Dante 
agrees with the Vergil of Fulgentius. In Fnlgentius too Vergil 
speaks as a shade brought up from among the dead ; as he has 
another object in coming, he does not describe what is his con- 
dition there, but it is clear that he has learnt to know certain 
truths and to recognise certain eirors, and that the subject is 
to him a painful and humiliating one, on which he does not 
care to dwell. But the Vergil of Dante, being different alike 
iu character and intention, enlarges far more on what death 
has taught him ; he knows that tbe gods whom he worshipped 
in his time are ' falsi e bugiardi ' ; he knows what is the nature 
of the Christian God of whom he was formerly ignorant, and 
when Dante adjures him 

' Per quel Dio ohe ta non conosoesti,' 

he knows that this God is * una sustanzia in tre persone,' and 
knows the bene6ts of the ' partorir Maria.' These and similar 
things Vergil knows for the same reason that makes him ac- 
quainted with many facts subsequent to his life upon earth, 
even in matters relating to Dante's contemporaries, or that 
renders him familiar with various earlier facts with which he 
could not have been familiar in his lifetime, as when he speaks 
of Nimrod,^* or quotes Genesis in the same breath as Aristotle.^^ 

!• •« Qaesti d Nembrotio per lo oni mal ooto 
Pare un lingaaggio nel mondo nou s' usa.** 

J»/., xxxi. 78. 
^v '* Se ta ti reohi a mente Lo Genesi/' Inf^ xi. 106 ; '* La toa Etica,** ih.^ 
SO; <'LataaFi3ioa,*' ih., 102. 
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All that he has learnt makes him reflect sadly on his own 
condition and on that of Aristotle, Plato, and so many other 
great men among the ancients, who have lost eternal bliss 
becanse they did not know that which without revelation it 
was impossible to know.^® Bat if the Christian truths which 
Yei*gil mentions or explains have been revealed to him by 
death, this does not imply that his knowledge of them is like 
that of any other dead man ; when Dante gave a symbolical 
valae to the name of a real personage of well-known character- 
istics, he could not represent the ultramundane wisdom of this 
personage as entirely independent of or diverse from his wis- 
dom during his life upon earth. Hence between the two lives 
of Vergil there is continuity, and never opposition. What 
Vergil has learnt after death does not induce him to disclaim 
anything that his reason had taught him during his lifetime ; a 
good instance of this is when Dante raises a doubt, and Vergil 
explains that his line, 

* Desine iata deum fleet! sperare precando/ 

if properly understood, in no way contradicts the Christian 
doctrine of the efficacy of prayer for the souls in Purgatory.** 
This harmony is always preserved as far as possible in that 
ideal region to which the symbolical Vergil belongs, while cer- 
tain inevitable deviations from it are deliberately passed over 
in silence. Thus, while Dante has taken from Vergil the main 
idea of his journey among the dead, he has notably altered it 
in matters of detail, to suit his own views and the exigencies 
of Christian tradition; but no emphasis is ever laid on these 
dilEerences in any part of the poem. Dante distinguishes 
clearly in the work of the ancient poets between the idea ex- 
pressed, whether literally or figuratively, and the poetical 
expression in which it is clothed ; and thus he too makes use 

i« " E disiar vedeste senza fratto 

Tai, che sarebbe lor disio qaetato, 
Ch' eternalmente d dato lor per latto. 
lo dico d* Aristotele e di Plato, 
E di molti altri.—E qui cbin6 la front|B; 
£ piii non disse, e rimase tnrbato.*' 

Purg.y iii. 40 seqq. 
'• Purg.y vi. 28 seqq. 
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of mjfchological names and images, not onlj as sjmbolSf bat 
also as purely poetical elements.^ Of the journey of Aeneas 
to the shades he has adopted what he considers the funda- 
mental idea, while of the merely formal and fanciful parts he 
has taken some and omitted or altered others, without how- 
ever this method of treatment becoming in any way a subject 
of discussion between him and Vergil in the course of their 
entirely ideal association.*^ 

The conception of a purification of the spirit and an intaition 
of great truths arrived at by sole force of character without 
external aid would necessarily, when applied to a man who 
already had a literary and learned reputation, of itself lead to 
a further conception of exceptional wisdom and vast and ency- 
clopedic learning. And hence the Vergil of Dante is as learned 
as the Vergil of Macrobius, Fnlgentius, or auy other medieval 
writer. Dante's Vergil has only occasion to display certain 
sides of his universal knowledge, but it is none the less clear 
that this knowledge is virtually universal and only limited in 
the direction where that of Beatrice begins ; moreover, what he 
knows as a shade harmonises with his previous knowledge as 
a man, for Vergil, it must not be forgotten, however much he 
may appear as idea or symbol, yet always retains his historical 
reality as man and as poet. Hence that omniscience which we 

*^ Interesting as showing the way in whioh the Ch ristian mind of Dante 
regarded the ancient poetical legends is the passage in Purg., xxviii. 189, 
where Matelda says in the presence of Vergil and Statins : 

** Qnelli oh* anticamente poetaro 

L* etiL deir oro e suo stato felloe 

For«e in Pamaso esto loco sognaro. 
Qui fu innocente V umana radioe, 

Qai primayera serapre, ed ogni frutto ; 

Nfcttare d qneato di che ciascnn dice, 
lo mi rivolsi addietro allora tntto 

A* miei Poeti, e yidi che con rito 

Vdito avevan V ultimo eottrvtto.'* 

*^ Vide Fauboel, Dante et lee originen^ etc., 11. p. 485 seqq. Os&amam 
(Dante et la phUosopMe eathol. au treiz, eitcle, p. 824 seqq.) has doToted a 
lengthy work of research to Dante's predecessors in poetical journeys or 
Tisions in the nnseen world. Bat this examination, thongh instmctlTe in 
itself, is of little service in explaining Dante, whose work is essentially 
original and bears no real likeness to that of any of his so-called predeces- 
sors, except Vergil. 
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find attributed tlironghont the middle ages to Vergil appears 
also in Dante, to whom this idea presented itself not merely in 
connection with his poem, but also independently of it, as an 
evident and perfectly reasonable fact ; for in reality the nature 
and the proportions of medieval knowledge were snch that it was 
possible, and even necessary, to conceive of the perfect scholar 
as a man of encyclopedic learning, and the tendency, moreover, 
of the scholars of the time, and of Dante among them, was 
entirely towards polymathy. It was the habit of the middle 
ages to look npon the ancient poets as scholars and philoso- 
phers; Dante too regards them as snch,^ bat he differs from 
his contemporaries in never forgetting that they are also, and 
principally, poets. It is jnst the depth of thonght in their 
poetry which attracts him as a poet to the ancients, at the 
head of whom is Vergil. Vergil therefore, as the greatest 
ancient poet, is also the most learned, and the medieval idea 
comes oat strongly in sach expressions as ^ virtii somma,' * qnel 
savio gentil che tntto seppe,' Ha che onori ogni scienza ed 
arte,' ' mar di tntto senno,' and the like. This repatation for 
learning belongs to Vergil principally among the poets ; in the 
other classes of the great men of ancient times appear others 
who are no less learned than he; for, as we have already 
noticed, Dante is enthnaiastic for every illnstrions name of 
antiqnity, and shows great joy at finding himself in Limbo 
with these ' spiriti magni,' of whom he says ^ che di vederli in 
me stesso m' esalto.' Dante was able to draw a distinction 
where the medieval monks conld not, and with him Vergil, 
though not yet retomed entirely to his trne position, is yet 
well on the way to retnm. If therefore the choice of Vergil as 
representative of haman reason corresponds to the position 
which he occapied in the medieval tradition, yet the more 
elevated conception of antiqnity pecnliar to Dante shows that 
the trae explanation of that choice lies in those personal and 
sabjective reasons of which we have already spoken. 

The varions sonls with whom Vergil is in Limbo, and the 

>* This is the name which he gives to the poets he meets in Limbo {Inf., 
iv. 110) often to VergU (In/., yu. 3 ; xii. 6 ; xiii. 47) and to SUtius (Purg., 
xxiii. 8 ; zxziii. 16). 
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reason for liis presence among them, constitute already at the 
Torj beginning of the poem a general characteristic of that 
type which he preserves thronghont. Vergil is one of those 
souls who are denied eternal bliss through no fault of their 
own. God has placed him * fra color che son sospesi,' because 
he was ' rebellante alia sua leg^e/ ' non per fare, ma per non 
fare,' and ^ per non aver f^,' among those who 

' Se f luron dinanai al orifltianesmo 
Non adorar debitamente Dio.' 

With him are great men of every kind, poets, men of science, 
philosophers, heroes, historical personages, among them even 
Saladin, just as there had been, before Christ's descent to 
them, Moses, Rachel, and the other famous characters of the 
old dispensation. And together with these, who stand there 

* ooD ooohi tardi e gravi, 
Di grande aatoritiL ne* lor sembianti/ 

are the souls of all those infants who have died before baptism 
had purified them from their only sin. 
Such was the company in which Vergil was : 

* Qai?i sto io oo* parvoli innooenti 
Dai denti morsi della morte avante 
Che fosser dell* omana colpa esenti. 
Quin sto io con qaei cbe le tre sante 
Yirtii non si vestiro e genza vizio 
Conobber Talire e segoir tntte qaante.' 

The common condition of the yarious inhabitants of Limbo 
naturally establishes among them a certain community of feel- 
ing, bat this does not in any way prevent each of them from 
having an individual character of his own, determined by what 
he had been in the life upon earth. The genius of Dante, with 
its aptitude for the portrayal of character, would never have 
confused diverse types; and had the guide chosen been Aris- 
totle, Lucan or Ovid, he would doubtless have been represented 
with different features to those of Veigil. Here too we find 
the coarse and barbarous ideas of the middle ages refined to 
such a degree that the conception of Dante seems no longer 
based upon them, but rather upon the historical reality. When 

Q 
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we consider the yarioxis requirements of the poem, which 
necessitated Vergil's appearing as at once an inhabitant of 
Idmbo, a servant of Beatrice and a symbol, we may well feel 
surprise, not merely at the harmony brought abont among 
these yaried and apparently incongmons characteristics, but 
still more at the fact that after all the Yergil of Dante is far 
nearer the historical truth than any previous medieval concep- 
tion of him had ever been. In fact, the Vergil of Dante is not 
mevely the Vergil of the biography, but also the Vergfil ap- 
parent to the reader of his poetry. 

In the mild and gentle features of this Vergil, endowed with 
the most refined sensibility, just and reasonable even in anger, 
and, when vexed with himself, blushing like a girl,*^ it is im- 
possible to fail to recognise the true author of the Vergilian 
poems, the ' anima Candida ' of Horace, and the ' Parthenias ' 
of the Neapolitans. It cannot well be doubted that it was 
the intense and intelligent study of Vergil's poetry which led 
Dante to the formation of this noble and lofty ideal. 

This character is furthermore in complete accord with all 
that Vergil symbolises. Dante regards genius and human 
knowledge with reverence and enthusiasm, but also with due 
intelligence ; he does not regard them as something distant or 
mysterious, nor does he consider that he need abase himself 
before them. He is conscious of his own powers and does not 
endeavour to conceal that legitimate feeling of pride which 
must accompany such consciousness. In the presence of Ver- 
gil he feels perfectly at his ease, and there is evident sympathy 
and reciprocal esteem between the two poets. Dante treats 
Vergil with reverence and respect, but without any undue 
humility, as an elder member of the noble family to which he 
too belongs ; and Vergil never adopts a haughty attitude, but 
behaves throughout in a friendly and almost paternal fashion.^ 

tt «« Ei mi pwea da ad stesso rimono ; 
O dignitoaa ooeeiensa e netta 
Come i* d piociol (alio amaro mono I '* 

Piir^., ill. 7 sef q. 

** d'Otxdio {Saggi critiei, p. 8^) belieyas to have found certain traoes 
of the pedagogue in Dante's Vergil, quoting as an instance the words ** O 
creature soiocohe, Qaanta ignoranza d qaella ohe y'offende ! *' {litf., vii. 70). 
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A mind which really understood poetry and knew in what its 
tme nobility consists conld neyer have oonceiyed of Yerg^il as 
the prond, gloomy and antipathetic wiseacre that we find in 
Folgentins, and have regarded himself in his presence as 
merely a poor ' Homnncnlos.' The Yergil of Fnlgentins was 
the offspring of that stolid and ignorant barbarism which de- 
grades what it strives to ennoble ; the Vergil of Dante sprang 
from a re-awakening of the hnman intellect which refined and 
elevated as much as barbarism had poUnted and debased. 

The delicacy of the tonch with which Dante has delineated 
his figure of Vergil is bronght out still more by certain ligbt 
shadows which, without depriving Vergil of any characteristic 
essential to his purity, yet serve to show that he is farther 
from perfection than various others among the great men of 
antiquity. Not only does Dante admit that there were men 
before the coming of Christ more perfect than Vergil, but he 
even derives from the lines of the Aeneid itself the idea of 
contrasting its author with Gato and with that Bipheus, to 
whom, because he is described as ' iustissimus unus Qui f nit in 
Teucris et servantissimus aeqni,' he assigns a place in Para- 
dise. The type of Gato, delineated in a masterly manner and 
idealised after the traditional manner,*'^ holy, majestic and 
venerable, but severe and Stoical, an ' atrox animus,' deprived 
of every human feeling, is higher in a noteworthy degree than 
that of Vergil, alike in its nature and its rewards. To such a 
height as this Vergil could not attain, and Dante therefore, with 
a skill all his own, not merely shows him as being on more 
equal terms with himself before his purification than Gato is, 
but also, without introducing any historical or realistic element 
from the biography, by merely developing his character, shows 
him to be susceptible to certain slight errors of judgment of 
which neither Gato nor still less Beatrice would have been 
capable. An instance of this is the passage in which Vei^l 

Bui here, though Yergil Is speaking, the eoniempt for the Tnlgar expressed 
is all Dante's own, just as the fantastie theory of Fortnne which Yerffil sab- 
eeqaently eiqwonds is purely medieval, and has nothing really to do with 
YergiL 

"• Cp. WouT, Cato der JUngere hei Dante in the Jakrb. d, deut$eh. DanU- 
getrlUehaft, ii. 825 seqq. 
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saff era himself to be beguiled by the song of Casella, but a more 
chaTacteristic example of the contrast between the two tjpes is 
where Vergil, in speaking to Cato, thinks to move him by an 
appeal to hia Marcia, an appeal which Cato quietly and severely 
puts aside, showing by the sole regard which he has for the 
'Heayenly Lady who moves and rules' Vergil's movements 
how great is the difference in the degrees of purification to 
which their two souls have attained. 

These various g^radations in purification and perfection form 
^ the first principle which determines the behaviour of those who 
I guide or encounter Dante on his journey. Thus Vergil, who is 
I without Hhe Christian Faith, leads him readily through the In- 
.' femo, bat in Purgatory, where the more exclusively Christian 
I element of grace comes into play, he feels uncertain and in 
i many cases ignorant, and has to ask the way of others. This 
is that part of the road towards perfection which he could 
never traverse in its entirety or with security, lacking the escort 
of the ^ tre sante virtii.' At a certain point therefore they are 
joined by Statins, who is represented as a sort of emanation 
of Vergil, seeing that he had become through the latter's 
agency not merely a poet but also a Christian, as Vergil himself 
would have been had he been bom after Christ. And here 
there is introduced with great ingenuity for the first time the 
medieval idea of the prophecy of Christ contained in the Fourth 
Eclogue. Vergil, who was a prophet of Christ without knowing 
it, and does not so much as speak of Christ throughout the 
poem, finds as it were a supplement for this defect in Statins, 
who, having been bom after Christ, was able to understand 
the meaning of the prophecy and to become by its means con- 
verted to Christianity. Statins, like Dante, is an enthusiastic 
admirer of Vergil's, and even goes the length of saying : 

' E per asser vissato di U qnando 
Yiaae Yirgilio assentirei on sole 
Piii eh' io non deggio al mio-osoir di bando.' 

Then follows the fine passage in which he recognises the poet 
standing before him and expresses all his obligations to him : 
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* To prima m' invlMii 

Yerao PamMO a ber delle gne grotte, 

E prima appreeao Dio m' allnminasii. 
Faoesti oome qaei ohe Ta di noite 

E porta il Imne dietro e a ti non giova, 

Ma dopo ad te le persone dotte, 
Qoando dioeiii: — oecol si rimiOTa, 

Toma giuBtiiia e primo tempo Qmano 

B progenie aoende dal del naoTa. — 
Per te poeta f ai, per te oristiano, eto.* 

Bat in spite of his oonyersioii, a taint of imparity still olaye to 
Statins, whicb preyented him from reaching the highest per- 
fection, and from which he had to cleanse himself in Pnrgatory. 
Henoe> when Beatrice comes, Vergil disappears; and thongh 
Statins follows Dante into Paradise, from that moment the 
poet forgets him, haying no need of any other gnide than 
Beatrice. 

Sach then is the principal idea which regnlates the nature 
and the limits of the Yergil of the Divina Oommedia, Dante 
has his one well-known idea for the better ordering of man- 
kind ; he aspires not merely to perfect himself, he aspires also 
to realise that ideal of human society which he considers to be 
most in harmony with the laws of justice, morality and religion, 
and hence most adapted for the deyelopment of the indiyidnal. 
The distinction between spiritual and temporal, between Pope 
and Emperor, forms the beisis of this idea, which in its turn 
forms the basis of the Bwina Oommedia, Aeneas and Panl 
haye been Dante's two predecessors on his journey, and at the 
bottom of the uniyerse he finds associated, as the worst sinners 
of whom it is possible to oonceiye, the betrayers of Christ and 
of Caesar. This order of things is represented, not as a project 
of Dante's own, but as a fact determined by the will of God, 
made eyident in great part by reason and by history, and con- 
firmed by faith ; it appears therefore as the ideal which Dante 
finds present to the minds of all the honest dead, and especially 
of his guides. It is eyident that all that part of this ideal 
which referred to the Empire and the Temporal Power would 
be included in the knowledge of Vergil, and would appear in 
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his workfl literally aa well as allegoricallj.** Vergil, histori- 
cally, was a contemporary of the good Angnstus and of the 
peaceful beginnings of the empire, and withal near in time to 
that great event whereby Providence was preparing Rome to 

become 

' lo looo Bsnto 
U* siede 11 aaooesBor del maggior Piero ' ; 

he was, besides, the singer of universal empire. But in addition 
to this, he had also written allegorically of the contemplative 
life and had in this respect too understood the most perfect 
order of human society. It would be as unjust therefore to say 
that Yergil represents in Dante only the imperial idea, as it 
would be to maintain that the Divina Commedta contains 
nothing but Dante's political views. The historical character 
of Vergil could not fail to bring him into close connection with 
the idea of the Empire, but this idea, which was in Dante's 
case the outcome of profound speculation, was necessarily also 
contained in the symbol of Vergil, because, according to Dante, 
human reason was necessarily bound to acknowledge the legiti- 
macy of the Roman empire and the perfection of his great ideal 
for the regeneration of society. 

An examination of medieval tradition, with the view of dis- 
covering to what extent it had preceded Dante in associating 
Vergil with the imperial idea, will show that here too the great 
poet found nothing but the bare elements upon which to 
work. The idea of the empire was, as we have seen, common 
in the middle ages, and had been the aim of many princes, but 
none of them had, like Dante, developed this idea into a politi- 
cal theory having its basis in a vast system of speculation 
which included the whole history of mankind. It would be 
vain to search in the middle ages for any other writer in whom 
Vergil and the imperial idea are historically and philosophi- 
cally so closely combined as is the case in Dante.^ 

** This i^pect of the Vergil of Dante has been specially stadied by Burn 
{Studien Uber DanU Alighieri (Tubing., 1865) p. 206 eeqq.), who has also 
written another special article on Dante*s Yergil entitled Ueber die Bedeu- 
tung det Virgil in der Divina Commtdia. in the Heidelberger JahrhUcker for 
1850. 

«' Before Dante, and before the middle ages, properly speaking, the writer 
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And here we must close our remarks on the Yergil of Dante, 
lest a too ezclasive occnpation of this ideal type shoold lead 
OS to forget those points of contact between it and the Vergil 
of tradition which have led ns to undertake its examination. 

who has made most nse of Vergil as a poei of the Boman Empire from a 
historioo-philosophieal point of Tiew is St. Aagastine. Bat Angnstine and 
his papil Orosias, who regarded Bome as their persecutor and Raw her fall- 
ing and aocQsing ChristianitT of being the caase of her fall, ooold not 
arri?e at the same ideas as the middle ages saggested to Dante. Pagan 
Bome was still too near them, and they had not seen Gbristianity grown a 
persecutor in its tarn and the history of the Cboroh changed into a ohronide 
of obscenities. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

It cannot be doubted that in all the varied expressions of 
enthusiastic admiration which the umversally recognised genius 
of Vergil had called forth, from the time of Aognstns onwards, 
none was at once so magnificent and so true as that of Dante. 
But in this, as in all the work of this privileged genins, it is 
evident that, while his ideas rest on a medieval basis, they 
ascend to a far higher level than was otherwise attained in 
the middle ages. The Divina Oammedia rises np before the 
student of medieval thought with an abruptness which is quite 
unexpected, and none of its surroundings can in any way equal 
its proportions. The results which Dante was able to obtain 
by a use of the ordinary materials of his age were entirely his 
own and without any parallel. None of his conteniporaries 
had ever been able to conceive of Vergil as he did, and we have 
seen clearly to what an extent this type of his is a refinement 
of that generally current in medieval times. But if the Vergil 
of Dante is in advance of the middle ages, another personifica- 
tion of Vergil, which belongs to the same centory, may perhaps 
serve as a corrective. This is the Vergil of the Dolopaihoe, a 
romantic work by a monk, who would seem to have been neither 
above nor below the ordinary level of his age in intellect and 
culture. A brief examination of this work will serve to show 
us Veigil as conceived during that last stage of the literary 
tradition where the ideas derived from it are on the point of 
becoming merged in those that have had their origin in the 
popular imagination, just as the Vergil of Dante has brought 
as into contact with that higher intellectual level in which the 
dead medieval traditionalism is about to be transformed into 
the real and living classical feeling of the Renaissance. 
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The Dohpathos was written in Latin in the 13tli century bj 
a certain John, a monk of the Abbej of Hanteseille in Lor- 
raine and it was afterwards put into French verse hy a certain 
Herbers.* The story of the work is briefly as follows. 

Dolopathos, king of Sicily in the time of Angnstns, has a 
son called Lncinian ; this son he sends to Bome to be edacated 
by Vergil, who instructs him in eyery branch of knowledge, 
and especially in astronomy. In the meantime the wife of 
Dolopathos dies, and the latter marries another woman and 
sends to recall his son. By means of astrology Yergil learns 
that Lncinian is menaced by some great danger, to avoid which 
he advises him to remain absolately silent nntil he (Vergil) 
gives him permission to speak ; so when Lncinian comes to his 
father, he refuses to answer any question and remains obsti- 
nately mute. Every other means having failed, the queen 
undertakes to make him speak, and, after employing every 
other artifice in vain, declares herself to be in love with him, 
but still without effect. Angered at his indifference and fear- 
ing the consequences of her declaration, she determines to have 
Lncinian killed, and so accuses him of having offered her 
violence. The king condemns his son to death, but a sage 
happens to arrive opportunely, and succeeds, by telling a story, 
in getting the execution postponed for a day. Other sages 
arrive in succession and do the same, till at last, on the seventh 
day, comes Yerg^ himself, tells a story in his turn, and gives 
Lncinian permission to speak. The latter declares everything, 
and the queen is burnt alive. The narrative then proceeds to 
describe the deaths of Dolopathos and of Yergil, the coming of 

1 TA Romant de Dolopathot, puhliS pour la jprendhre foU en entierpar Gb, 
Bbumkt et Akat. db Montaiolon, Paris (Jannet), 1856. There exists in 
certain MSS. a Latin text of the Dolopathcit first brooght to light by Prof. 
MussATU, who regarded it as the original text of the monk Jean de Haute- 
seille {Ueber die Quelle dee aUfranzdeiechen Dolopathot, Wien, 1965, and 
BeitrSge mw Litteratur der eieben weieen Meieter, Wien, 1868). The doubts 
whioh I and others felt at the time as to the eorreotness of this Tiew have 
sinoe been dispelled by the edition of this text made by Okstbblbt {loh. de 
AUa SyUfa Dolopathoe eive De rege et eeptem eapientibue, Strassb. and Lond., • 
1878). Cp. G. Pabib in Romania, ii., 1873, pp. 481-503 (for the dates vide 
p. 501) ; Studbmumd in the ZeiUehr, /. deuUeh, AUerth., N.F., Tiii, pp. 
415-425. 
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Christ, the preaching of Christianitj in Sicily and the conver- 
sion of Lncinian, who dies a saint. 

This is, as anyone can see, merely a version of the popnlar 
story of the Seven Sages, which comes originally from India 
and occurs so frequently in various forms in the literature both 
of the East and West.' But while all the other Western ver- 
sions resemble one another very closely, the Dolopathos has 
special characteristics which give it a place of its own in this 
family of popular stories. The principal of these characteristics 
from the point of view of the present work is the part played 
in it, and in it alone, by Yergil. In the Western versions the 
education of the prince is generally entrusted, not to one of the 
Sages, but to all seven ; in the Eastern versions (in those at 
any rate as yet known, which all go back to an ancient Arabic 
text, now lost, called the Book of Sindihdd)^ he is delivered 
over to Sindib&d, as the wisest man in the kingdom. It would 
appear therefore that the Hauteseille monk Lad before him a 
text, or, more probably, had heard a version, which kept to the 
Eastern form of the tale, and so, while retaining the idea of the 
prince's single tutor, had altered the details to suit his audiencey 
and substituted Yergil for the SindiblUl of the origiaaL In 
doing this he was guided or inspired by his monastic education ; 
and his knowledge of Yergil is not merely popular, as was the 
case with the other authors of romances, but he gives evidence 
of a first-hand acquaintance with his poems and even quotes 
him in one passage of the work.^ So real is this acquantance 
with Yergil that the whole chronology of the story is arranged 
to suit his appearance there. The events take place in the 
reign of Augustus and the wife which that empei*or gives to 
Dolopathos * is a daughter of Agrippa. In other Western ver- 
sions of the Seven SageSy in which Yergil does not take part, 
the Emperor is a Diocletian or a Pontian or some other belong- 

* Op. d'Axooma, n libro d€i tetU $avi di Rowm, Pisa (Nistri), 1S64. 

* I nave endeavoared to trace the history of this book in my Rieerehe 
intomo al Libro di Sindibdd, Biilan, 1869 (transl. into English by H. C. 
Goote, London, 1882). 

^ ▼. 12369 8eqq. {Aen., viii. 40 seq.). 

* Dolopathos was of Trojan origin ; 

" De Troio fu ses parente«." v. 162. 
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ing to an entirely imaginary period. The Greek name Dolo- 
pathos too, the meaning and significance of which is explained,^ 
is an invention of the anther's, and gives proof of his cnltnre, 
thongh the clerical natnre of that cnltore is shown by his 
qnoting St. Angostine^ and giving to the story a religious 
termination. 

Although this poem is evidently the work of a man of edu- 
cation, yet by nature, conception and tendency it is entirely 
romantic, and hence it would be vain to search for any rigid 
historical sequence in the details which have been added to the 
Oriental original. The author knows that Vergil comes from 
Mantua, and thinks he ought to die there, but he puts Mantua 
in Sicily. Still he does not call Sicily Naples, like some of 
his contemporaries, and he knows that Palermo is the chief 
city of the former. Bui his regard for history does not go 
beyond a certain point. He refers to an Old Testament^ 
among the pagans before the coming of Christ and talks of 
bishops, monks and abbots, just as he talks of dukes, counts 
and barons, making Augustus Emperor of Rome and King of 
Lombardy, and Dolopathos a feudal prince. The type of Vergil 
too is entirely in keeping with his romantic environment ; but 
there is no need to have recourse for its explanation to the 
purely popular legends of Vergil as magician, for though the 
type approaches very closely to the popular one, yet it still 
belongs distinctly to the literary tradition. Vergil appears as 
the great master of secular learning; his only fault is that of 
being a pagan and having no knowledge of the One God, 
though even in this he comes as near to the truth as is pos- 
sible before the birth of Christ; he is a man of high moral 
character and a great philosopher; none is more celebrated 
than he, or more honoured by Augustus ; ^ his word is law to 

• ** For oe ot nom Dolopathos 
Car 11 soofri irop en sa Tie 
De doleor et de trioherie.** 

T. 164 seqq. 
T. 12890 Beq. (August., De civit. Dei, XTiii. 17, 18). 

* ** Je saiB tot le Vies Testament." v. 4780. 

* *< G^sar ot par toute la vile 

Goznmana6 que toit Tennoraiasent 

Et seignorie li portaissent.*' v. 1652 seqq. 
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kings and emperors ; no man is more learned or a greater poet. 
In fact, Vergil is the * clericns ' par exGdlence, 

' A ioel tans k Borne AToit 
L philosophe, ki ienoit 
La renom6e de elergi« ; 
Sages fa et de booe vie ; 
D*ime des eites de Sesile 
Fut Tkim ; on Tapeloit Virgile ; 
La eit6z Mantae ot k non. 
Virgile fa de grant renom ; 
Nas elers plos de loi ne eayoit ; 
Par ee si grant renon aToit ; 
Onkes poetes ne fa tex 
8*11 er^ast qa*il ne fast c^ons Dex.' ^^ 

This king of wise men kept a school^ bnt natnrallj his pnpils 
belonged to the most aristocratic families. When Lnciniui 
comes to Rome, his fntnre master receives him with great 
politeness. On entering the school he finds Yergil seated in his 
chair ; he is dressed in a rich mantle lined with fnr and withont 
sleeves and wears on his head a cap of precious for, while his 
hood is thrown back. Seated on the ground before him are 
the sons of various great barons, who, book in hand, are listen- 
ing to his teaching : 

* Assis estoit en sa chai^ ; 
Uoe riehe ehape forr^e 
Sans manehes, avoit afabl6e, 
Bt 8*ot en son chief an ehapel 
Qui fa d*ane moalt riehe pel ; 
Tret ot arrier eon chaperon. 
Li enfant di maint haat baron 
Devant lai k terre steient, 
Qai 808 paroles entendoient, 
Et chacan eon liyre tenoit 
Binesi oomme 11 lee enseignoit.* >^ 

The course of instruction begins with the rudiments. Vergpil 
teaches Lucinian to read and write, then instructs him in Latin 
and Greek, and finally introduces him to the study of the Seven 
Arts, beginning with grammar, the mother of all the rest, and 

»• T. 1257 saqq. " v. 1818 seqq. 
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condensing tliem all, for his pnpil's special benefit, into so small 
a Yolome that it could be held inside the dosed hand : 

* Torne bob f enilles et retorne ; 
Les Til. an liberaas atome 
En i. Tolome si petit 
Que, si eon Testoire me dit, 
II le polst bien tot de plain 
Enelorre et tenir en sa main. 

Premier li enseigne Gramaiie 

Qui mere est, et preroste, et maire, 

De toates les arts liberaz etc.* ^* 

It is easj to see that in this cnrions travesty is embodied the 
Vergil of the medieval schools, the Yergil of the grammarians 
and the anthers of compendia. The character of astrologer, 
distinct, as we shall see, from that of magician, enters merely 
as an integral part of the romantic conception of a learned 
man,^' and is here moreover rendered necessary by the nature 
of the story, as is often the case both in the East and the 
West. The pious monk believes in the possibility of such 
divination only in such cases as are permitted by Gt>d.^^ In 
complete accordance with this is the author's attitude in respect 
to the prophecy of Christ ; in fact, after the deaths of Dolo- 
pathos and Vergil and the coming of Christ, the famous lines 
of the Fourth Eclogue are among the arguments which serve 
to convert Lucinian.'* Beyond this it will not be necessary to 
follow the Bolopaihosy as its connection with the Vergil of 
literary tradition goes no further. 

With the Vergil of the Dwina Oommedia and the Vergil of 
the DolopaihoB this part of our work may end. These two 
types represent the two extremes in the literary tradition of 
the middle ages: on the one hand the noble creation of an 
exceptional intellect, on the other the naive and trivial concep- 

1* V. 1396 seqq. 

^' ** La Til. est Astrenomie 

Qui est fins de toate dergie.*' 

Image du mande ap. Jubinal, Oeuvre$ eompl, de Rutehoeuf, iL p. 424. 
^^ He expounds this view at length, v. 1163 sf qq. 
" v. 12580. 
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tion of a common mind incapable of rising above the ordinary 
level of romanticism. They belong to two different streams of 
thought, distinct from that of the schools, yet capable none the 
less of being ultimately traced back to it ; but what the one 
has added to its original in nobility and grandeur, the other 
has added in barbarism and triviality. After the time of Dante, 
whatever development took place in the r^ons of literary and 
learned thought belongs properly to the Renaissance, and the 
consideration of it would consequently be out of place in a 
work dealing professedly with the middle ages. But the Yergil 
of the Dolopafhos, that final pai'ody of the literary tradition, 
will serve, by the element of romanticism which it contains, to 
call us to the study of the views current as to our poet in a 
region different to that in which we have hitherto been, and 
may form therefore at once the conclusion of the present 
' volome and the introduction to the next. 
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CHAPTER I 



* liaint Mitres grant olero ont est^ 
An monde de grant poest^ 
Qni aprisrent tote lor Tie 
Dee eept arts et d*astronomie ; 
I>ont aooons i ot qni a leor tens 
Firent merreille por lor sens ; 
Mais oil qni pins s'en entremlst 
Fn Virgile qni mainte en fist, 
Por ee si tos en oonterons 
Anenne dont oi arons.' 

L*Image du Monde. 

To the modem mind the popular poetrj of the middle ages 
and classical poetrj seem to differ so entirely from one another 
in form, in sentiment and in purpose, that the former can 
hardly fail to appear the outcome of a rcTolntion directly and 
intentionally antagonistic to the latter. But that stniggle 
between classicism and romanticism, which has actually taken 
place in modem times and on which this idea id based, never 
really occurred in the middle ages. Medieval popular litera- 
ture did not arise from a rebellion or reaction against the 
classics any more than the medieval repuMics owed their 
origin to an anti-monarchical revolution. To render such a 
reaction possible there would have been necessary a critical 
and vigorous appreciation of antiquity, such as we have already 
seen did not at that time exist. The ideas of the clergy on the 

SS9 
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subject of ancient art were not much truer or more profound 
than those of the laity. Latin, which was still almost a living 
language, served as a connecting link between the ancient 
tradition and the new creations which were independent of it ; 
for while on the one hand it tended to preserve various ele- 
ments of antiquity, it was, on the other, the vehicle of living 
sentiments, and had, with a view to this amalgamation, 
adopted special forms in poetry, and generally undergone a 
series of changes which from the point of view of the classi- 
cal ideal would be regarded as corruptions. It would be difficult 
to find a subject more exclusively medieval than that of the 
poem of Waltharius ; and yet this subject is treated in Latin, 
in hexameters moreover, and that too with such frequent Yer- 
gilian reminiscences that it is evident that the writer was a 
man of education, and, like every other 'clericus,' a diligent 
student of Vergil.^ The same can be said of a quantity of 
medieval Latin literature, both prose and verse, which takes its 
subjects from the popular poetry. The popular poetry more- 
over never speaks slightingly of antiquity or of ancient 
poetry, but always treats it with great respect, and to a certain 
degree subordinates itself to it, invoking it by way of author- 
ity or at times even quoting its actual words.' In fact, it is 
quite the fashion for the romantic writer to cite some Latin 
work, real or imaginary, as the source from which his narra- 
tive is taken.' 

There is, no doubt, in the popular poetry of some European 
peoples an earlier period, in which this poetry is exclusively 
national and admits of no admixture from extraneous sources. 

^ Vide Gbimm and Schmsllbb, LateinUehe Oediehte de$ X, und XL Jakr- 
hvndertf, p. 65 seqq. and Gholktius, Oeichiehte der detUtchen PoeHe nach 
ihren autiken Elineuteih i* p. 20 8eqq. In the rhythmical Latin song of 
the soldiers of Modena f lOth cent.) is a reference to the story of Sinon, 
which is evidently derivea from Vergil. Vide Dv M^bil, Po€$» pop. lot, ant, 
au XIL sih:le, p. 268. 

* Zappkbt (VergiVM Fortleben im MiUelaU.t p. 7 seqq. not., 64 seqq.) has 
devoted a large part of his work to a collection of Yergilian reminiscences 
in the popnlar poets of the middle ages, and has gathered together a large 
nnmher of Boch passages from writers of various nationalities. Bat his 
references are of far too general a character ; on these lines it might be 
proved that varioas Indian or Persian poets had read Vergil. 

* Op. BKiWBNBBXto, Cron, rinUe de FhUippei Mouske$, p. coxxxv. aeqq. 
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This is the period daring which the Scandinavian, Teutonic 
and Celtic peoples preserved by means of their primitive epics 
the memory of a time in their historj anterior to the inflaences 
of civilisation and Christianity. Bat as far as this period is 
represented by extant written documents it may be considered 
as of very brief duration. The very fact that these songs 
were committed to writing reveals the influence of external 
culture, especially when one considers that for this purpose 
Latin letters were used. 

Far more numerous is that class of popular medieval poetry 
in which national characteristics are found combined with 
characteristics of a more universal nature — characteristics 
owing their origin to the elements which tend to consolidate 
various nationalities into a civil, intellectual and religious 
whole. But the most important groap of all is that in which 
the specially national element has entirely disappeared, and 
there remain only the common and universal motives of senti- 
ment, culture and religion. This class, which is less strictly 
epic than the other two, includes a number of fantastic 
narratives in verse and prose, and, above all, the romantic lyric 
poetry, which forms the mouthpiece of a subjectivity in no 
way peculiar to any one country. In the poetry belonging to 
these last two classes, and especially to the former of thero, 
the great consolidating agency which tended to the fusion and 
transformation of national peculiarities both with one another 
and with universal ideas was the clergy. To them was due 
the translation of the popular literature into Latin, and the 
translation again of the Latin texts into the vernacular; to 
them belonged the civil and religious ideals, and it was in these 
ideals that the first assimilating elements were to be found. 

In all this work of fusion, not to say confusion, the imagina- 
tion played a striking part, and enjoyed an immoderate amount 
of liberty owing to the exceptional mental conditions of the 
time. There can be no doubt that the human mind in the 
middle ages worked on different principles to those which have 
guided it at more normal periods of history. The prevalence 
of allegory in the treatment of the most serious matters shows 
clearly that the association of incongruous ideas no longer 

B 
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excited surprise and that anj direct investigation of the real 
causes of things, or any jnst appreciation of them, was not to 
be expected. Hence the imagination, erer ready to break 
bounds, failed to find in the influence of reflection those checks 
and correctires which it encounters in an age accustomed to 
critical investigation. And so the fact remains that while 
among the phases of thought expressed in the phantastic pro- 
ductions of the middle ages a few may be found with a rational 
and elevating tendency, there are others which have reached a 
point at which they can only be regarded from the point of view 
of the pathologist, and can hardly be explained at all without 
reference to the laws of natural deg^radation. Any one who 
considers carefully the diverse natures of ancient and medieval 
poetry will at once see that the empty phantasies and conven- 
tional sentimentality which mark the close of the latter arose 
ultimately from the same causes as the love of rhetoric and 
declamation which brought about the downfall of the former. 
y In conjunction with this ascendency of the imagination we 
find an extraordinary love of the marvellous, and that intense 
and universal longing for stories of adventure which led to the 
personification of a * Lady of Adventure.' ^ The demand natu- 
rally regulated the supply, and not a stone was left unturned 
in the attempt to satiny the general craving for new stories. 
Antiquity too had to furnish its quota, but the classical narra- 
tives were compelled to adopt romantic dress to suit the taste 
of the time. 

This fact, strange as it may appear to modern notions, ap- 
peared at the time to have nothing forced or ridiculous about 
it ; what seems a travesty now did not seem so then, and was 
in fact nothing more than a concise expression of the naive 
manner in which all matters connected with antiquity were 
regarded. The same fact holds true of the medieval pictures 
in which the characters, whatever nationality or historical 
epoch they may belong to, all appear with the dress and sur- 
roundings of the painter's own country and time. All the 
various themes of the romantic writers, whatever their origin, 

* Cp. Gbhoc, Ftau Aventiure, in his Kl, Schrift., L 83 seqq. 
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came to have a common colour ; and since the intellige 
time had little power of dissociating its ideas from, 
diate snrronndings, on which the fabric of its imwQ.— ...^^ 
was based, all its characters became reduced to certain types, 
which remained constant, however different might be their 
names or their nationalites in the various narratives. Stories, 
whether clerical, classical, Oriental, mythological or historical, 
legends, whether Celtic, Scandinavian or Teutonic, all furnish 
material for the romantic narrator. Ancient society comes to 
be looked npon as if it were feudal : the ancient hero becomes a 
Knight, the heroine a Lady ; the heathen gods become magi- 
cians, each with his special attributes ; the pagans of ancient 
times come to be regarded much as any other non-Christian 
peoples, and Nero passes as a worshipper of Mohammed just 
as the Saracens pass for worshippers of Apollo. The love of 
ancient fable and history becomes the romantic love of medi- 
eval sentiment ; the classical poet or prose- writer becomes a 
philosopher, a sage, a clerk, medieval in proportions and char- 
acter, with all the peculiarities and exaggerations of the medi- 
eval scholastic tradition brought into special prominence, as one 
would expect, in this free domain of the imagination. 

One of the names of antiquity which remain most in evi-\ 
dence during this period of transformation is the name of 
Vergil, which holds in the region of romance the same pre- 
eminent position which was accorded it in scholastic circles. 
Here however it was not only the personality of the poet, but 
his work as well, which was subjected to these new influences — 
results which, though brought about independently, are not 
vrithont connection the one with the other. The most attrac- 
tive subjects which ancient poetry, legend or history had to 
offer to the writers of romances were the warlike enterprises, 
the marvellous adventures and the amours of its heroes. 
Everything of this kind that ancient Latin literature or its 
medieval imitations could supply was made use of for these 
compositions, whether as subject or as incident. The story of 
Troy, derived from Vergil, from pseudo-Dares and from other 
Latin sources, the Thebaid of Statius, the marvellous legends 
of Alexander, taken from Latin translations of the Greek 
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originals, the historj of Caesar and the fpreat Roman wars 
taken from Lncan, and the yarions mjthologioal stories of 
which the Metamorphoses of Ovid were the chief storehouse* — 
all these became tbe common property of the romantic litera- 
tore, and formed moreover the snbject of free translations or 
adaptations in which the classical idea and conception were 
entirolj subordinated to the romantic. The original home of 
this class of composition was France in the second half of tbe 
12th century ; from there it spread, in the shape of transla- 
tions, imitations, or adaptations, over the whole of Europe, 
especially in Germany, which next to France was most dis- 
tinguished in this field of literature. Beuoit de Sainte-More, 
Lamberfc li Cors, Heinrich von Yeldeke, Albrecht von Halber- 
stadt, Herbert von Fritzlar and others all produced works of 
this kind, which enjoyed a widespread popularity.^ But the 
taste for ancient legends and stories and their imaginative 
treatment was anterior to the birth of romanticism properly so 
called. Previous to the development of the popular literature 
or its amalgamation with the elements of culture and tradi- 
tion, a similar style of composition had prevailed in medieval 
scholastic literature among the clergy — similar notwithstand- 
ing the absence of certain characteristics and the prevalence in 
it of the scholastic view of antiquity and a clerical tendency 
towards moralising. 

Of all the ancient legends, the one best known and most 
frequently treated was the legend of TrojJ Vergil, who was 
the prime authority for that mythical tradition which con- 
nected the origin of Rome with Troy, and who had, as we have 



* King Alfonso says, ** El Ovidio mayor (Metamorphoses) non es Al entre 
elloB {i,e. the ancients) sinon la theologia et la BibUa dellos entre los gen- 
tiles.*^ Orande et general ettoria^ i. 8, o. 7. Cp. Amadob di los Bzob, Hist. 
crU, de la lit, etpafi., iii. p. 608. 

* An excellent critical history of this transformation of classical subjects 
into romantic is to be found in the work of Obolbyios already mentioned, 
cap. 8-9. Cp. Dbbnedds, Ueber die den altfranM, Dichtem hekannten epi- 
eehen Stoffe aus dem Alterthum, Erlangen, 1887 ; Biboh-Hibsohfbld, Ueber 
die der provenzaUsehen Troubadours d, XIL u. XIIL Jahrh, bekamUen 
epischen Stoffe, Halle, 1878. 

^ Cp. DuNOKR, Die Sage vom Trcjanischen Kriege in din Bearbeitungen 
dcs Mittelalters und ihren Quellen. Leipiig, 1869. 
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seen, made it fashionable among the yariooB nationalities and 
royal families of Earope to regard a Trojan origin as the chief 
title to nobility, had oontribnted not a little to the great popu- 
larity of the legend of the Trojan war and of everything con- 
nected with it, and his influence is especially shown by the fact 
that the sympathies of medieval readers were generally with 
the Trojans rather than with the Ghreeks. This tendency is 
already clearly marked in the preference manifested for the 
accoant of the war attribated to Dares, which was regarded 
as composed by a Trojan contemporary with the events and 
written consequently from the Trojan point of view, over that 
of Dictys, which was Greek in its sympathies ; in fact, even 
Homer was accused of untruthfulness when his account differed 
at all from that of Dares.^ 

But while the whole legend of Troy, which had been brought 
into prominence by the celebrity of the Aeneid, was used by 
romantic writers, it was naturally the Aeneid itself of which 
most use was made in this connection. Thus Benoit de Sainte- 
More, who composed the 'Romance of Troy,' is also the 
probable author of the ' Romance of Aeneas.' ^ 

In tbe Aeneid as considered from this point of view — a 
point of view so different from that of. the schools — everything 
with any historical or even mythological significance which 
would have tended to preserve the classical character of the 
poem steps at once into the background. But there is in the 
Aeneid one element more attractive than any other for the 
writer of romance, which draws the attention to just that one 



* So too the Italian QxnDO dxllb Golomhs. Op. DtmoiB, op. eit., p. 19 
Beqq. 

' The former work has been pablished by Jolt, BenaU de 8aitUe-Mare et 
le Roman de TroU, ou les mitamorphoiei d^Homhre et V6popU grieo-latine au 
mnyen-dge. Paris, 1870. The Utier has not yet been published. A frag- 
meot of the beginning was printed in 1866 by Paul Hxtsb in his Boman- 
Uehe Inedita, p. 81, from a Laorentian MS. An extract which gives a 
sufficient idea of the whole appears in Psf , E$$ai eur U Romatu SEneag 
d^aprle lee MSS. de la biblioth. imp. Paris, 1866. A critical edition of the 
whole is promised by Saltkbda di Gbatb, who in his Introduction 2k une 
idition critique du Roman d^Eneae (La Efaye, 1888) concludes from the 
language that the Bneae is anterior to the Roman de Troie and not by 
Bcnolt. 
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subject which is most needed in a work of this kind ; this is 
the eroticy the sentimental element, the characters of Dido and 
Lavinia. And thus, ont of the materials of the Aeneid, hy 
snppressing some and chaoging or developing others, was 
formed a romance, in which the names indeed were classical, 
bat the incidents, the titles and the nsages described, and the 
general tone of the sentiment, were entirely medieval, and 
corresponded to the contemporary idea of a chiyalrons conrt. 
And this work achieved a great success ; but still more cele- 
brated than the French 'Romance of Aeueas* was the Ger- 
man imitation by Ueinrich von Yeldeke, who became on the 
strength of his Eneit the head of an important school of 
German poets, who looked up to him as their master.^^ 

This transformation of the ancient legends was not, properly 
speaking, as it would appear at first sight to be, an effort of the 
popular imagination as distinct from classical literary influences. 
These romances were intended far more to find an audience 
among the upper classes, and their authors, whether clergy or 
laity, are men of culture, and treat their subjects in this way 
of set purpose, having the Latin text before their eyes and not 
infrequently citing it as their authority.*^ There was nothing 
particularly original in their work : they merely collected and 
formulated with a greater consciousness of aim and intention 
the materials that were ready to their hand in the popular 
literature. The names and facts of antiquity, which were re- 



>• Published eepftrately by Emct^LLBB, Heimich von Veldeke, Leipzig, 
1852 ; and by Bkhaokl, Leipzig, 1880 ; and compared with the French text 
by Pbt, VEn€ide d$ Henri de Veldeke et U Roman d*En€a$ (in the Jahrb.f. 
reman, u, engl. Lit., ii. p. 1). The view of Gbbvuvus {Ge$eh, d. deuUch, 
Dieht.f i. p. 272 seqq.) was expressed withoat any knowledge of the 
French text. CHOLXTixrs, op, et'l., p. 102 seqq., has treated the subject 
better, thongh he too was of oonrse ignorant of the original. Gerrinas has 
been criticised by E. WOrnsr in his Virgil und Heinrieh von Veldeke (in the 
ZeiUehr, f, deuUeh. P/uloloff, von H()pr)fm und Zackbb, iii. 126). Oerri- 
nos' Tiew as to the praises bestowed on Heinrieh by Wolfram Ton Eschen- 
baoh and Gottfried Ton Strassburg is correct. On the corions miniatures 
in the Berlin codex of this poem, vide Pxpib, Mythologie der ekristl, Kun$t, 
i. p. 246, and Kuolbb, Kl. Sehrift, 

^> Thus HannucH ton YsLDaKS often refers to Vergil : ** S6 saget Yirgilias 
der mAre,*' *• So zelt YirgiliAs der belt." Gp. too what ho says on p. 26, 
Lldseq. 
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garded bj eyen the educated classes without any real histori- 
cal appreciation, had passed, as regular elements of common 
thought into the popular literature and had there come in 
contact with and assimilated themselres to the dominant ideas 
of the new art. Every popular poet knows and mentions, 
among others, the names of Aeneas, Dido and Layinia,^ and 
makes use of them in the interests of his poem ; while, among 
the narratives of the troubadours, classical subjects are found 
associated indiscriminately with subjects purely romantic.^^ 
Thus that productive writer, Ghrestien de Troyes, speaks in 
his romantic poem Erec of a saddle on which was em- 
broidered the whole story of the Aeneid. ^^ Of ooarse in all 
these cases, and equally so when the clergy took to writing 
poetry of this kind, all true appreciation of antiquity is lost ; 
nor could it well be otherwise, seeing that every form of art 
must have its own special point of yiew. On the other hand, 

^ A large Dumber of examples of this are to be foimd in the learned 
work of Babtbch, Albrecht von Halbtntadt und Ovid im MUulalter. (Qaedl. 
Q. Leips., 1861), pp. xi.-exxviL 

1* ** Qoi Tole ansir direraes eontee 
De reis, de marques e de oomtes 

Ansir ne poo tan oan si volo. 

• • « « 

L'aotre oontara d*£nea8 
E de Dido oonsi remas 
Per lui dolenta e mesquina, 
L*antre oontaYa de Lavina 
Con fes lo bren al cairel traire 
A la gaita de Taosor traire, etc." 

Roman de Flamenea, pab. by Paul Mbybb, t. 609 seqq., p. 19. Cp. GunuuT 
DB Galahbon, pub. by Dnz, Poene der Trouhadouri, p. 199, and similar 
passages in Gbubbsb, Die groeeen Sagenkreite de$ MittelaUert^ p. 7 seqq. 

i« " Si fa ODtaill^ I'estoire 

Coment Eneas mat de Troie, 
£t oom k Cartage i grant joie 
Dido en son lit le re^at ; 
Coment Eneas la de^at, 
Coment ele por lai s*ocist ; 
Coment Eneas pais eonqoist 
Laarente et tote Lombardie, 
Et Lavioe qoi fo s'amie.*' 

For other similar passages vide Babtsch, op. eU,, p. xil seqq. and ozxii. seqq. 
Wacb*s Bofnan de Brut begins with an epitome of the Aeneid, which gi^es 
the genealogy of his hero. 
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however, the new art did not absorb the entire intellectual 
activity of the age, bat grew up side by side with a traditional 
onltnre and an equally traditional literature, which was begin- 
ning to pass from the clergy to the laity just at the time that 
these romances were becoming numerous and well known. And 
thus it came about, surprising as it may seem, that while the 
classical texts themselves enjoyed as widespread a popularity 
as the romances, and while actual translations of them were 
made for the use of the laity, yet the romantic adaptations, 
even when viewed side by side with the originals, did not 
appear at all in the light of parodies or as having anything 
bizarre or ridiculous about them. Nor was this a solitary 
instance of the aptitude of the middle ages for associating 
things which seem to us incongruous. 

This change in the manner of regarding the works of Vergil 
could not fail to have an effect on the manner of regarding his 
personality. For such an entirely new Aeneid a new Vergil 
was necessary, and we have in fact already encountered him, 
though not in any poetical capacity, in the Vergil of the Dolo- 
pathos. This type of the ideal * derc,' in the midst of sur- 
roundings essentially feudal, encircled by dukes, barons, bishops, 
abbots, courtiers, ladies and knights-errant, is also a poet,^^ as 
the author distinctly says, though no opportunity occurs in the 
poem of displaying his powers as such. ELad the author 
wished him to appear as a poet, the Aeneid assigned to him 
would most assuredly not have been the classical one, but 
rather the ' Bomance of Aeneas.' And, in fact, the story 
which in the Dolopathos Vergil is supposed to tell is thoroughly 
romantic both in form and character.^' 

We have seen that the figure of Vergil in the Dolopathos is 
the direct outcome of medieval literary and scholastic oonoep- 
tions. The 'clerc' and the 'discipline di dergie' are the 

^ «* Onkes poetes ne fa tex.** v. 1267. 

^* It is the Fabliau du Chevalier h la trappe, combined with another 
stoxy, whieh forms the novel of Tofano and Monna Ghita in the Decameron 
(viii. 4). For the history of these two stories vide D'Anoona, II Ubro dei 
utti iavi di Boma, p. 112 seqq., 120; Okstbrlbt in PAau's Sehimpf und 
Emit, p. 678, and Bwmwey, Panteehatantrat L 831. 
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monk and tlie school education of contemporary society. Bat 
in romantic poetry, which is entirely free from the inflaence of 
the school, everything connected with the latter acqaires an 
extraordinary character, as of some wonderful thing seen from 
far or coming from another world, and the marvellous, which 
is so integral a part of this poetry, soon throws its halo over 
every name that has such an origin. And this was the more 
readily brought about in the case of Yergil since even in ordi-| 
nary literary and scholastic circles his name was regarded withj 
well-nigh superstitious reverence. Hence the Yergil of the 
schools was as certain to become in the region of romance the 
Yergil of the DohpathoSf as the Aeneid to become the 'Romance 
of Aeneas.' However much the author of the Dolopathos might 
belong by virtue of position and education to the clei*gy, there 
is yet something thoroughly characteristic of the laity in his 
conception of the learned man, whose nature seems at once 
to become phantastic and miraculous in consequence of the 
medium through which it is regarded. Like every other 
learned man, then, Yergil is an astrologer, or astronomer, as 
they called it, and by his knowledge of the stars he is able 
to be acquainted with future or distant events. No one at that 
time would have considered such knowledge impossible, though 
the more scrupulous might add, like the author of the Doh' 
patTioSy that such things could only be by God's permission. 
Thus far then was it possible for the scholastic conception of 
Yergil to trespass on the popular ; so far, that is to say, as to 
ascribe to the ideal ' clerc ' an acquaintance with astrology, as 
being the most striking of all forms of learning. 

Moreover the marvellous, which was an essential element 
in romantic creation, placed in the foremost rank of its various 
characters the character of the magician,^^ which meets one 
in these romances at every turn, and which, though having little 
really poetical in it, was sure to find favour in an age which 
combined such a love of the phantastic and surprising with 
such great credulity. Every magician must of course be a man 
of learning, though every man of learning is not necessarily 

1^ Cp. BosBKKSAXK, Qtich, d, deutseh. Poes. im MUtelakeTf p. 67. 
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a magician ; so far the two characters are quite independent of 
one another. 

Magic is, properly speaking, an appendage of learning — in a 
certain sense too a parasite, from the moral point of view, 
thongh it can on the other hand also be regarded, when con- 
fined within certain limits, as belonging entirely to the realm 
of science, and hence as deserving of no blame. Bnt it most 
not be forgotten that the i dea of ^the jpagician arose entirely 
o utside the circle of sch olastic or scientific influenq^_properly 
s g cal led^ There caiPBe no doubt that, if^left to itself, the 
scholastic conception of Ver y pl would never h ftyft fitftP ff^ ?,^, 
that trf a magician such as we shall have occasion shortly to 
describe. The instances in which a classical man of learning 
has been transformed into a magician at all are very few, and 
these few instances are but partial and can generally be ex- 
plained as arising from some such accident as a similarity of 
name; with none of them is there connected so complete a 
series of biographical legends as is the case with Vergil. It is 
true that there were causes in which students of mathematics, 
mechanics, astronomy, astrology, or physios, sciences which be- 
longed to the domain of the so-called *' white ' magic, came to be 
regarded as diabolical magicians ; instances of this are furnished 
by Gerbert, Albertns Magnus and others; but the literary 
tradition, and even the literary legend, while making Veigil 
omniscient, had never forgotten his main characterisiic of poet, 
and never actually described him, as we can learn from Dante, 
as a simple mathematician or astrologe r, capable of working 
miracles, making talismans or the like, f To estabiisk tne ic!eH\ 
01 vergua?BSI^cian there must have been a peculiar concep- 1 
tion of him already elaborated independently of literature 
among the people ; and, in fact, our investigations will show 
that this idea of the magician is entirely popular in its origin, 
and only subsequently took a place in literature owing to the 
congenial soil which it found prepared for it there. 

IhflL flriginal hom^ j^he idea wasltalj 

One of the points in whic!r~tEe ItaUans, even in the middle 
ftges, gave proof of their superiority to the other nations of 
Europe, was the small share which they took in the phantastio 
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prodnotions of that period. Romanticism, as far as that dis- 
played itself in the composition of romances, is hardly repre- 
sented in Italy, and in this, no less than in the matter of the 
' chivalry ' which was one of romanticism's chief products, tho 
position of Italy is, so to speak, a passive one ; a certain infiltra- 
tion of these ideas was inevitable, bnt the small nnmber of 
snch compositions to which Italian origin can be assigned 
shows clearly how little they were in sympathy with the active 
genias of the nation. Among the varioos romances imported 
were several French versions of the Story of Troy, bnt the 
' Romance of Aeneas ' ^* never enjoyed any great popularity. 
Vergil, Ovid and other ancient writers had been at an early 
stage translated into Italian prose ^' with few alterations, 
except for the addition, especially in the case of Ovid, of 
certain moralising remarks. Gnido da Pisa, in describing the 
adventures of Aeneas, shows, it is true, some of the influences 
of the age, but he is very far from writing a romance, and only 
leaves the Yergilian narrative to follow some other ancient 
authority. The imagination was kept more in due bonnds 
among the Italians than elsewhere, whether from the fact that * \ 
the power of reasoning is a national characteristic, or that the 'S'*^ • 
traditional culture, degraded thongh it was, yet found a more 
congenial home in Italy than in any other country of Europe. 
The Italy of the middle ages, though conquered and dis- 
membered, yet figures always as a centre of history and 
^civilisation, and the consciousness of this fact was never lost 
by the Italians.^ It is vain then to look here for what may 

^* In the hitherto unpablished Fioritd, of Abmannino, the Poman tTEnias 
has been used. Cp. Mubsaiia, SuUe vertioni iUUiane della itoria Troiana, 
p. 48 peqq. 

** Cp. 04MD4, JHceria hibliografica intomo ai volgarizzamenti itaUani 
delle op^re di VirgiliOf Yerooa, 1888; Bbnct, 8ui volgarizzamenti anticH 
delV Eneide di VirgiUo, in the Antologia di Firenze, vol. ii. (1821) p. 161^ 
seqq. ; U Eneide di Virgilio volgarizzata nel buon zecolo della lingua da Ciatn- 
polo di Meo degU Ugurgieri. Florence, 1858. This Tersion was not cer- 
tainly earlier than th^ Divina Commedia, as some have maintained. 

>• •* Daring the gloomy and disastrous centuries which followed the down- 
fall of the Roman empire Italy had preserred in a far greater degree than 
any other part of Western Europe the traces of ancient civilisation. The 
night which descended apon her was the night of an Arctic summer. The 
dawn began to reappear before the last reflection of the preceding sunset 
had faded from the horison.** Maoaulat, Ess, on MaeekiavelHf p. 64. 
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be fonnd among other nations which clnng less closelj to the 
recollection of a glorious past, a recollection so widespread and 
withal so historically accurate that it could neyer take an epio 
form. This does not, of course, imply that the Italians had not 
also their popular legends, referring to subjects of antiquity or 
the founding and history of yarious cities. There can be little 
doubt that when the study of history has made further 
advances in Italy, many of these hitherto despised legends 
will be brought to light, and thereby increase our at present 
somewhat insufficient knowledge of this subject. The' fact 
however remains that the recollection of the old Roman empire 
assumed, as was indeed to be expected, a more phantastic shape 
to the barbarians than was the case with the Italians ; and it 
could easily be proved that the number of legends referring to 
antiquity which had their origin in Italy was comparatively 
very small, and that not a few of those actually found there, 
especially in literature, are derived from foreign sources. 

The native Italian legends have occasionally for their subject 
ancient historical or mythological incidents; more frequently 
however they are connected with ancient monuments, and still 
of tener only the names of the personages that figure in them 
are ancient. Many of the illustrious names of Roman history 
had remained floating in the memory of the people, disconnected 
from their historical surroundings, but preserving none the 
less certain characteristics which had their origin in history, 
however much this history might be perverted by the limited 
capacity of the popular intellect or the vagaries of the fireside 
gossips whom Dante describes : 

* Traendo alia roeoa la ohioma, 
Favoleggiando oolla saa iamiglia 
De' Troiani, e di Fieiole, e di Boma.* 

About these names the popular imagination had grouped a 
number of legends, which, whatever might be their origin, still 
preserved in each case such features as were popnlarly con- 
sidered characteristic of their several subjects. Thus such 
names as Caesar, Catiline, l^ero or Trajan retain in the l^^nds 
distinct personalities. But since these legendary types were 
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restricted in nrnnber bj the limitations of the popular in- 
telligence and took account odIj of the striking characteristics, 
there arose oases in which several names were grouped under a 
single head, such as that of sage, magician or tyrant, and con- 
sequentlj came to have a share in all legends referring to 
characters of this class, which are told indiscriminately, some- 
times of one person and sometimes of another. 

One of the most striking examples of what has just been 
said is the Yergilian legend, the course of which will be 
followed in the succeeding chapters, where it will be shown 
that this legend originated in Naples, and thence spread into 
European literature — in the first instance, however, outside 
Italy. Its origin in Italy was entirely the work of the lower 
classes, and had nothing to do with poetry or literature ; it wa^ 
a popular superstition, founded on local records connected with 
Vergil's long stay in Naples and the celebrity of his tomb in 
that city. It was connected with certain localities, statues 
and monxunents in the neighbourhood of Naples itself, to which 
Vergil was supposed to have given a magical power. This 
belief had remained entirely confined to the common people 
and had found no artistic expression of any kind ; it was little 
known outside Naples and little enough regarded in Naples 
itself ; but foreigners who visited the place had heard of it and 
recorded it, and hence it passed not only into the popular 
romances, but even into Latin works of a learned nature, for in 
the one sphere no less than in the other the general conception 
of Vergil was quite in harmony with such a legend. From the 
12th century on wards^ therefore, that is to say from the oom- 
mencement of romantic literature properly so called, one meet s 
with a new phase in the conc eption of Vergil, thejuccessiye 
stages ^f whic h will be exam ined in the following chapters. 
TEisphase is so far distinct from that which we have already 
considered in that its origin and development are not, properly 
speaking, literary, but popular, even though the literary view 
in its last stages may have certain affinities with it. The word 
'popular' does not, of oourse, mean to imply that this con- 
ception is in no way represented in learned literature, for it will 
be necessary to trace its history with the assistance of a num- 
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ber of literary works, most of wliioh are in no way popular in 
character, bnt rather that it originated among the people and 
was angmented by the popular imagination. Were it other- 
wise, the literary tradition, however debased and barbarous, 
would never have led up to this legend, nor indeed during the 
period of the greatest barbarism is there any trace of it; it 
was not till the 12th century that some one who happened to 
hear it in the streets of Naples was attracted by it and intro- 
duced it into literature. 
1 ' The medie^ encyclo pag diftSj handbo o ks and similar worViy ^ 
7 whether in l^Bktin or the vemacnlar, are, in consequence of the 
^ utter absence of the critical Realty with which they collect 
together materials of eyery conceivable kind, quite as strange 
and wonderful productions as the contemporary works of the 
imagination to which allusion has already been made. In this 
conglomerate of ideas classical. Christian and romantic, myth, 
history, legend and romance all stood on an equal footing. 
The Novellino which is meant to entertain, the C^etta 
Bomanorum with its moralisings intended to edify, Vincent 
de Beauvais with his chaotic Speculum kistoraley and any 
number of other authors of works of erudition, all speak of 
Caesar, of Arthur, of Tristan, of Alexander, of Aristotle, of 
Saladin, of Charlemagne, of Merlin without any sort of dis- 

itinction and with equal gravity. Walter Burley, in a work 
which was meant quite seriously, his ' Lives of the Philoeopher8»' 
gives, among others, the life of Yergil, who ranks as a philo- 
siggHer because he was a magician and^ew the hidden secrets 
of nature. T^us thereis. not a book of the period in which 
oJ^jnayjoot expect to jSnd Ver^ilian legends. In an epoch 
^f universal credulity the lower classes were not alone in their 
want of culture and literary impulse ; and not only was the 
number of educated people far smaller in the middle ages than 
it has been from the time of the Renaissance onwards, but the 
difference between the educated and uneducated was far less 
marked than it is at the present day. 

It is always of course difficult to point out the exact line 
of demarcation between those creations of the imagination 
which have their origin among the people and those that are 
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literary, and this is partioularlj the case in the middle ages ; 
bat most of all does this difficoltj arise in treating of the 
transformations undergone at this epoch bj the personages 
of ancient history in their passage from the edacated classes, 
whose conception of them was already sufficiently phantastic to 
the common people, and in their return in still stranger guise 
from thence back into literature. Between the debased literary 
tradition, which was itself a fertile mother of legends, and the 
actual popular ideas, there is, of course, an unquestionable 
continuity, since it was only by means of these literary channels 
that the great names of histoxy could possibly reach the minds 
of the lower classes. But at the same time it was equally 
inevitable that these names, on their arrival in an intellectnal 
atmosphere so different from that in which they had hitherto 
resided, should acquire a new significance in consequence of the 
addition of novel traits of purely popular character, however 
much this addition may have been originally inspired by the 
imagination of more educated minds. A striking instance of 
this is famished by the diverse characters of the two con- 
ceptions of Vergil treated in the two parts of this work which, 
in spite of their diverse titles, are yet in close connection with 
one another. It will here throughout be possible to observe 
that the facts brought forward in the second part are the 
result and development of those discussed in the first, and to 
mark the connection between the Yergil of the schools and the 
medieval literary tradition and the Yergil who is no longer 
a poet but a worker of magic, that Yergil whom we have 
found it necessary to call the Yergil of popular legend. Bat to 
avoid all possible misunderstanding^ such as we have observed 
with surprise in the works of several students of this sabject,'^ 

*^ YiBTOB, Der Unprung der VirgiUage in the Zeitschrift fihr romaniMche 
PhUologie of Gbobbxb, L (1887), pp. 105-178, maintains, with well-reaioned 
arguments but not without prejudice, that the origin of the Yergilian legend 
is entirely literary. The same view is supported, but with crude and 
iUogioal reasoning, by Tunibon, Master Virgil the aiuhor of tke Aeneid a$he 
fuemed in the middle agee^ Cincinnati, 1890. With sounder logic Obat, in 
^his Roma nella memntia^ etc, II. p. 22 seqq., while admitting the popular 
origin of this legend, yet daims that it was not unconnected with the literary 
legend, a fact which I should be quite willing to admit up to a certain point. 
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it ma/ be well to observe that tbe popular is distinguished 
from the literary bj its nature and by its character, whatever 
maj be the actual condition of the person who cites it or 
belieyes it or even invents it. Thns, such a legend as that of 
Trajan and the widow, thongh idealised bj no less a poet than 
Dante, is jet pnrelj popular in character, even if it can be 
proved to have originated with a monk who wrote in Latin, 
just as those legends based on Roman monuments which one 
finds in the Mirahilia and elsewhere are purely popular, al- 
though thej too are cited and believed bj the educated classes 
and maj very possibly have originated among them. 

Thero are farther eome sonnd remarks on this same subject in Stbohib, La 
ligende de VergiU en Belgique, in the BtUk de VAccUL roy, de Belg., oL des 
soienoes 8me sine, t. xix., 1890, p. 602 seqq. 
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CHAPTER II 

Aft KB all that baa been said it will not appear strange that the 
earliest notices of the popular Yergilian legends are to be 
fonnd in literary works which were in no way popular in origin 
or intention, bnt were written in Latin by persons of education 
and destined to be read by the highest classes of society. Thus, 
among the authors who will be most frequently cited in this 
connection are Conrad von Querfurt, Chancellor of the Emperor 
Henry YI., his yicegerent in Naples and Sicily and Bishop of 
Hildesheim, Gervasius of Tilbury, Professor at the University 
of Bologna and Marshal of the kingdom of Aries, Alexander 
Keckam, foster-brother of Richard CoBur de Lion, Professor at 
the University of Paris, Abbot of Cirencester, and one of the 
most passable Latin verse-writers of the time, and John of 
Salisbury, not to mention others. The most important of these 
for the purposes of the present enquiry are Conrad and Gerva- 
sius, who not only are the first to make detailed mention of the 
Yergilian legends, but also indicate their Neapolitan orig in^ a 
point which the subsequent evidence no less tends to confirm. 
In fact, these writers speak of the l^ends as current among 
the inhabitants of Naples, from whose lips they heard them in 
the first instance. 

Conrad mentions them in a letter ^ written from Sicily in 
/ll94Sto an old friend of his, the prior of the monastery of 
HUdesheim, in which he narrates his impressions of his journey 
in Italy. This letter, besides containing much that bears on 
this subject, is in itself an interesting document, as showing the 
state of mind of the educated foreigner who then visited that 

1 Pobliahed by Lbibsutz in the Seriptore* rerum hnmtviceniium, vol. u. 
pp. 695-8. 

8 
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country. The fame of Italy so excited the imagination that 
even the present reality could not destroy the ideal that had 
been formed of it from a distance. A thousand strange stories 
that he had heard, a thousand school memories, not always 
very lucid, of the classics floated in the mind of the trayeller 
in strange confusion, till, as it were in an enchanted country, 
he seemed to himself to see things other and more than were 
really before his eyes. It is impossible otherwise to account 
for many of the absurdities which the worthy Chancellor 
brings forward with the utmost earnestness. Such things as 
he saw in Southern Italy! Olympus, Parnassus, Hippocrene 
are all there, and he is not a little pleased to find them forming 
part of the German dominions. Then, after passing with fear 
and trembling between Scylla and Charybdis, he lights some- 
where upon Scyros, where Thetis kept Achilles in hiding, and 
is charmed to find at Taormina the Labyrinth of the Minotaur 
(he meant the ancient theatre), and to meet the Saracens, a 
race who have the enviable power, like St. Paul, of killing 
serpents with their spittle. Any one who remembers how 
Mandeville saw the rock to which ' the giant Andromeda ' was 
tied and calls to mind other contemporary travellers* tales 
will find nothing surprising in Conrad's letter. What, how- 
ever, renders it singular is the personality of its author, who 
/^ad come to Italy, not as an antiquarian dilettante or as a 
J tourist, but as minister of the execrable Henry VL, from whom 
I heJiBrd^ orders to dismantle j^be cii^ of .NaplQa^^jEluoh ocdeceuhe 
1 executed to the letter. Yet none the less he does not hesitate 
^ to record with perfect faith the view of the Neapolitans, that 
their walls and even the city itself were founded by Vergil, 
and that Vergil had moreover deposited with them as palladium 
a small model of the city in a narrow-necked bottle. This 
palladium, which was to preserve Naples from all hostile 
attacks, had not prevented it from falling into the hands of 
the Imperialists, and if any one had a right to doubt its 
efficacy, it was Conrad. But just as none is so deaf as he 
who will not hear, so none is so credulous as he who will 
believe. Conrad observes that the reason why this palladium 
failed to act was that there was a crack in the glass, as was 
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discovered when it was examined. This one woald snppose 
was a joke, did not the various other absurdities, aU related 
with perfect g^vitj, put such an explanation out of the ques- 
tion. 

The other marvels attributed, according to Conrad, bj the 
Neapolitans to Vergil were a bronze horse, which, while it 
remained intact, prevented the horses there from breaking 
their backs ; a bronze flj placed on one of the fortified gates, 
which while it lasted drove awaj flies from the city; and a 
butcher's block on which the meat kept fresh for six weeks. 
Besides, when Naples was infested, owing to the number of its 
crjpts and subterranean dwellings, bj multitudes of serpents, 
Vergil banished them all to beneath a gate known as the Porta 
Ferrea, and Conrad himself describes how the imperial soldiers, 
when demolishing the walls, hesitated long before this gate for 
fear of letting loose all the serpents it was supposed to contain. 

Naples is troubled bj the neighbourhood of Vesuvius, but 
Vergil proposed to remedj this by setting up against it a 
bronze statue of a man with a bent bow and an arrow ready on 
the string. This sufficed for a long time to keep the mountain 
quiet, till one fine day a countryman, not understanding why 
the figure should stand there for ever with its bow drawn, fired 
off the arrow for it and struck the edge of the crater, which 
thereupon straightway recommenced its eruptions. 

In his anxiety moreover to provide in every possible way for 
the public good, Vei^il had made near Baiae and Pnteoli public 
baths, which were useful for every sort of illness, and adorned 
them moreover with plaster images representing the various 
diseases and indicating th^ bath proper for each special case. 

In addition to all this, Conrad relates what was believed at 
Naples about the bones of Veigil. These, according to him, 
were buried in a castle surrounded by the sea, and if they were 
exposed to the air, it became suddenly dark, a noise as of a 
tempest was heard, and the waves of the sea became violently 
agitated. This, he adds, he had seen himself. 

G^rvasius of Tilbury, in his Otia Imperialta,^ a sort of en- 

* Pablished by LBiBNrrz m the Scriptores rertim brunsvicensiumt vol. i. 
p. 881 Beqq. Though the date of the work is 1212, several of Qer?asia8' 
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ojclopaddia written in 1212 for the Emperor Otto TV., baa 
gathered together a collection of anecdotes of every degree of 
absorditj, which form a yeritable mine of popular supersti- 
tions.' His idea of the manrellous he ezpUiins in few words. 
' We call those things marvellonsy' he says, ' which we do not 
understand, eyen though they be natural. Our ignorance of 
their cause renders them marrelloas.' He then cites the 
examples of the salamander which lives in the fire, of the 
chalk which blazes up when put in water, and so on, after 
which he adds, 'Let no one doubt the veracity of what I 
record. • . . These things exceed the powers of human 
reason, and hence they are often disbelieved; and yet things 
g^ on round us every day for which we are equally unable to 
account.' It is clear that such principles as these will carry 
one far, and assuredly the author makes no niggardly use of 
them. A passage dealing with Vergil may well be quoted in 
full, as it is thoroughly characteristic and takes one back to 
Naples at the end of the 12th century, affording thereby an 
opportunity of meeting with the legend in the place of its 
origin. 

After mentioning the butcher's block and the story of the 
serpents, Gervasius proceeds as follows : * A third marvel is 
one which I have experienced myself, though I did not know 
it at the time; an accident gave me the proof of a fact so 
extraordinary that I could hardly have believed it at second- 
hand. In the year of the siege of S. Jean d'Acre (1190), while 
I was at Salerno, I met an unexpected companion in the per- 
son of Philip, son of the Earl of Salisbury. . . . After 
some days we decided to go to Naples, in the hope of finding 
there the means of making our passage without great expendi- 
ture of time or money. On arriving in the town we betook 
ourselves to the house of Giovanni Pinatelli, Archdeacon of 
Naples, who had been my pupil at Bologna, a man of noble 

Neapolitan reminisoenoes belong to an earlier period, as is shown by varions 
passages in the work itself. Thas he mentions a faot which oocurred iu 
1190, and another which occurred in 1175. 

* The Yergilian part of the work has been published, with a learned 
commentary, by Lxbbrboht, De$ OervaHus von TUbury Otia imperialia, in 
emer AutwaM, etc. Hano?er, 1856. 
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birth and illostrioas for his learning. He received ns gladly, 
and on hearing the objeot of onr Tisit, proceeded with ns, while 
dinner was being prepared, to the harbonr. Within an honr 
we had with little troable succeeded in securing berths on the 
terms we wished and in accelerating at our express desire the 
day of the boat's departure. On our way home we were con- 
gratulating ourselves on the ease with which we had obtained 
everything we wanted, when our hosi, who remarked our 
astonishment at our good success, asked us, "By. what gate 
did you ent-er the city P " When we had told him, he at once 
exclaimed, " Ah, now I can understand how you came to be so 
lucky; but tell me, through which part of the gate did you 
come P " We answered, " We were intending to come in on the 
left, when suddenly an ass laden with wood prevented us, and 
to avoid him we had to come in on the right." '* That you may 
know," rejoined the archdeacon, "what wonderful things Vergil 
has done in this city, come with me to the place, and I will 
show you how striking a memorial he has left us of himself 
there." On our arrival at the gate, he showed us, in a niche in 
the right-hand wall, a bust of Parian marble with a laughing 
face, while in the left-hand wall was a similar bust, only here 
the face appeared distressed. On these two different figures 
depended, according to him, the fortunes of all who entered, 
pix)vided that they turned to_t^ftjteft_pr right at haphazardj^ 
and not of set purpose/ " fivery one," said he, " who enters the 
city by the right-hand side will succeed in whatever business 
he has in hand ; every one on the contrary who enters on the 
left will find and meet with nothing but disappointment. Since 
therefore your meeting with the ass made you turn to the right, 
you have been able to make arrangements for your journey with 
ease and despatch." * This incident, which made a great im- 
pression on G^rvasius, came near making him a fatalist; but 
he expressly defends himself from this imputation by adding 
at once, * In Thy hands, O Lord, are all things, and there is 
nothing that can resist Thy power.' 

Several of the legends quoted by Gervasius are identical with 
those of Conrad, except for such small differences in matters of 
detail as would be only natural in the case of legends derived 
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from actaal oral tradition cnrrent at the time> Thus the 
batcher's block, according to Gbryasias, owed its power to a 
piece of meat let into one of its sides by Yei^jpil, and had the 
power of keeping meat fresh for an indefinite period, not for 
six weeks only ; the serpents were confined by Yergil beneath 
a statne (sigillum) near the Porta Nolana. On the sabject of 
the fly and the baths at Pateoli the two accounts agree. In 
the matter of the statne set np against Yesavias, however, 
the version of Gervasins shows a noticeable discrepancy. His 
statne was on Monte Yergine, and the figure did not have in 
its hand a bent bow, bnt held to its month a trumpet, which 
had the power of blowing back the wind which brought the 
smoke and ashes of Yesavias in the direction of Naples. ' Un- 
fortunately, however,' he adds, ' whether it has got worn out 
throngh age, or whether malicious people have damaged it, it 
no longer has the desired effect, and the old trouble with Yesu- 
vius is beginning again/ 

Gervasins does not mention either the bronze horse or the 
palladium of Naples, nor the walls which Yergil made, but, 
besides describing the two marble heads at the Porta Nolana, 
of which Conrad does not speak, he is the first to tell us that 
Yergil was able, ' by his mathematical knowledge,' to bring 
about that no conspiracy could ever take place in the cave at 
Puteoli, and that he laid oat a garden on Monte Yergine in 
which grew every kind of medicinal plant. Among these was 
the herb Ltteia, which could restore the sight of a blind sheep 
that touched it. 

As for Alexander Neckam, Both maintains, in his interesting 
article on ^Yergil as Magician,'^ that he also visited Naples 

^ The doabts raised fts to the aathority of these writers by Yistob (op. 
cit,, p. 171 seqq.) nhen he maintains that the Neapolitan populace knew 
nothing of these legends or of Virgil, are wanting in all foundation and 
rest on false conclusions drawn from false premises. These writers were 
no doubt credulous and may therefore have to some extent exaggerated the 
stories which they cited and tbemseWes believed; but no unprejudiced 
critic could deduce from this that they iuTented these facts or utroduced 
the name of Yergil where their informants knew nothing of it. Beside?, 
what they relate about the beliefs cnrrent at Naples is confirmed by other 
writers and by the Neapolitans themselves, as we shall see presently. 

* ** Ueber den Zauberer Virgiliw " in the Oermania of Pfbiffib, toI. It. 
1859), pp. 257-298. Vide p. 2G4. 
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and there heard Vergilian legends told by the inhabitants. 
Bat not only does Neckam not state that he had seen the 
marvellous bronze fl/, as Both asserts, but he does not so much 
as mention it at all. The fact is that at the time of Roth's 
article the JDe naiwru rerum ^ had not yet been published, nor 
was he likely to have come across Michel's rare work,^ in which 
the passage therefrom relating to Vergil is quoted at length. 

The notices we have of the life of Neckham are so scanty,® 
that it is difficult to prove positively that he never was at 
Naples. In his poem De laudibu$ divinae sapientuiej written in 
old age, he speaks of his dislike of long journeys, of the snows 
of the Mont Cenis, and of the route followed by Hannibal, and 
says that he has no desire to visit Rome, for reasons which are 
not complimentary to the capital of Christendom.^ From this 
it seems natural to conjecture that he was never in Italy. The 
date of his De naturis rerum is uncertain. Seeing that he was 
bom in 1157 and died in 1217, that his work was already known 
at the end of the 12th century, and that in it he cites other 
considerable works of his own, it seems very probable that it 
was written between 1190 and 1200.^^ From this one may 
infer that the Vergilian legends were already at that time 
beginning to be known in Europe independently of Conrad and 
Gervasius. Nor is there anything remarkable in the fact that 
earlier travellers should have met with them and spread them, 
seeing that they were current at Naples, as we have observed, 
long before either Conrad or Gervasius visited that city. 

* AUxandri Neckam de naturii rerum Ubri duo^ with the poem of the 
same author, De laudibm divinae eapientiae. T. Wbioht, London, 1863. 

7 Quae vicee qvuieque mutationee et VirgUium ipeum et ttjue earmina per 
mediam aetatem exceperint explanare tentavit Fbanoiscub Michel. Paris, 
1846. Vide p. 18 seqq. 

' Vide Wbioht, Biographia Britanniea UUraria, ii. 419 seqq., and the same 
writer's preface to the De naturU rerum. Gp. Hitt. Ut, de la France, xvili. 
521 seqq. ; Du MisiL, Po6$ie$ iniditee du moyen-dge, p. 169 seqq. 

* ** Bomae qnid f acerem ? metiri nesoio, libros 

diligo, sed librae respao. Boma, vale." p. 448. 

^* Thus argues Wbioht with jnstioe in his Preface, p. ziii. seqq. 
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CHAPTER III 

Hayino thas exoladed Neckam from the namber of those 
authors who came in contact with the Yergilian legends at 
their actual source, it is time for us to enquire into the nature 
of these legends themselyes and to endeayour to ascertain 
when thej first arose and what was the reason of their origin. 
We have already seen that, ^ the most ancient form of thn 
legendjerg ^ appea rs as the prf>tgrj^>r^nf th^ dty o f Naples, 
a nTthat thechief wort s ascribedToh im are talismans. Quite 
apart from tradition and the ideas diffused in medieval Europe 
by contact with Semitic races, the belief in talismans had un- 
questionably been stimulated in Southern Italy through the 
influence of the Byzantine dominion. In &ct, we find in 
Constantinople, attributed to ApoUonius of Tyana, many 
works of this kind which are practically identical with 
those attributed in Naples to Vergil. Thus, the famous 
bronze tripod, part of which is still preserved in the hippo- 
drome, was for many centuries looked upon as a talisman. A 
legend stated^ that at the time of ApoUonius there was a 
plague of serpents at Byzantium, and that he was summoned 
for the purpose of getting rid of them. He erected a column 
on which was an eagle with a serpent in its talons, and from 
that time forth the serpents disappeared. At the time of 
Nicetas Coniates (f 1216) > this column with the eagle was 
in existence, but it was destroyed, like so many other monu- 
ments of antiquity, when the city was taken by the Latins. 

> Mentioned by Nioetas Coniates, Glyeas, and Hesyohiiu Mileuns. Cp. 
FuoK, Das plataeitehe Wrihgesehenk mu Caiutantinopel in the Jtihrbb, /. Phil, 
u, Paed., ill. Snppl., p. 554 seqq. 

* Dt $igni$ Constant,, cap. Tiii. p. 861, Bk. 
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The legend however lasted on and came to be applied to the 
fragment of the tripod, which, in fact, consists of three 
serpents intertwined. Forthermore, the Constantinopolitan 
legends related that ApoUonins drove away the flies from 
that city with a bronze fly, the gnats with a bronze gnat, 
and the scorpions and other vermin in a similar manner.' 
The belief in snch talismans was not by any means confined 
to Naples and Constantinople. At the time of Gr^ory of 
Tonrs (6th centary) it existed also in Paris. ' It is said,' he 
relates, ' that the city was in ancient times consecrated so as to 
preserve it from fires, serpents and rats. When the sewer at 
the Pont-Neaf was being cleaned, a bronze serpent and rat^ 
were fonnd in the mad ; and as soon as they were removed, 
great nambers of serpents and rats straightway appeared and 
the city began to snffer from fires.' * 

Ancient pagan traditions spoke of flies and similar insects 
being driven away by sapernatnral agencies. Thus, flies were 
sopposed to have been banished from the temple of Hercules 
in the Fomm Boarium, and from a certain mountain in Crete.* 
' The cicadas near Rhegiam are mute,' says Solinus,^ ' which 
is unique, and the more remarkable seeing that these insects 
are generally louder in the Locrian country than elsewhere. 
Granius furnishes the reason. One day they were making a 
noise when Hercules was asleep in this neighbourhood, so Qod 
commanded them to be silent, and they Have preserved a per- 
petual silence ever since.' Christianity, which had to make so 
many concessions to old Pagan superstitions, had itself not 
only special saints, such as St. Bernard, St. Gottfried and 

* GoDm., Da iignU, pp. 80 and 86 ; Da aed{f. Const,, p. 62 ; Nic. Callist., 
Hi$t. eeeles., iii. 18. 

^ Saoh talismans were often buried ; at one time live men were used in 
this way. Vide Plzn., Nat. hi$t,, 38 (8)» and LnBiacHT, Sine alt-rihni$che 
Sage, in the Philologui, zxi. p. 687 seqq. 

* Hi$t. Ft,, Tiii. 88. Op. Foubiobb, Hist, du Pcnt-Neuf, i. p. 18 seqq. 
For other instanees, seeLuBBsoHT, tid Oervoi., p. 98 seqq., and NiudA, 
Apologie des or, persann. aee, de magie, p. 624. Albertus Magnus also was 
supposed to haTS made a golden fly which drove away all other flies. Cp. 
P. Antom. db Tabbu, Hist. Cupersan,, p. 26 (in the Thes. Qbabt. et Bubmaiih., 
tom. iz. p. ▼.). 

* Plin., Nat hist., z. 29 (45) ; zzi 14 (46). 

7 CoUeet, rer. mmMtah., p. 40 (ed. If ommbbm). 
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St. Patricias, whose fanotion it was to ezcommnnicate flies 
and the like, but had actual official forms of anathema suitable 
for snoh occasions." 

It is not likely that the beliefs on the subject of talismans 
current in Naples rested merely on oral tradition without some 
material object to which to attach themselres.^ Here too there 
were works of art, whether classical or Byzantine, to which the 
people, as at Constantinople, attributed a talismanic origin, and 
when once such an idea had taken hold of the popular or literary 
imagination, it could easily be expanded by the addition of any 
number of objects, ' which were there once upon a time, but 
now are no more.* 

The chief and perhaps the most ancient of these talismans 
seems to have been the bronze fly. An earlier writer than 
either Conrad or Gervasius not only mentions it, but even 
records at length the legend connected with it. This is John 
of Salisbury, who knew Italy and Naples well, having in 1160, 
as he himself says, already crossed the Alps ten times and 
twice travelled through Southern Italy.**^ 

This writer, a man of really superior intelligence, records 
the following legend : ' It is said that one day when Marcellus 
was going out on a fowling expedition, the Mantuan poet asked 
him whether he would sooner have a bird with which to catch 
all other birds, or a fly to exterminate all other flies. Marcellus, 
after consulting with Augustus, chose, on the latter*s advice, 
the fly, which was to deliver Naples from its plague of flies. 
His wish was fulfilled ; and from this we may learn that it is 
right to prefer the general good to one's individual pleasure.' *^ 

The names of Marcellus and Augustus brought in such close 
connection with that of Yergil might at first sight seem to 
throw doubt on the popular origin of the legend ; but it must 

* Cp. LiVBBBOHT, <id OervoM., 105 ; Lalakns, Curio$it^$ de$ troMHcnM^ etc., 
p. 218 ; Mbnbbbba, De Vorigine^ de la forme et de Vetprit de$ jugtmenu 
rendtu au moyen-dge centre lee animaux, Chamb^ry, 1845. 

* Cp. Sf&znoxb, Bilder aue der neueren KunetgeeeldehU (Bonn, 1867), p. 
18 8eqq. 

^^ Vide SoHAABSCHiODT, Joh. Sareeberieneit, p. 31. 

^^ Polycratictu, i. 4. This wcnrk appeared in 1159. Vide SoKAiBSCHiaDT, 
op, cit. , p. 143. 
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not be forgotten that tbe Neapolitan popnlace actaallj regarded 
Marcellp a aa Gyvflmnr nf T^aplftfl a-ni^ Y^Tg!^ ftB ^M minister.. 
In the dronica di Partenope, to which reference will be made 
in its proper place, the acts of Vergil are referred to the time 
when 'Ootavian made Marcellns Duke of Naples.' This is 
the point at which the Neapolitan legend shows, as we shall 
see presently, a connection with the literai*j legend originating 
from the ancient biography of the poet. The anonymons author 
of a satire against the clergy, dated 1180, also allndes to Yeigil's 
fly in the line : 

* Fonnantem (Tideo) aereas mnseas Yergilinm.* ^* 

No other fly is ever referred to as haying been made by 
Yergil besides the one at Naples, and it is clearly to this one 
that the anonymous writer refers, as does John of Salisbury. 
The latter is the only writer who relates the occasion on which 
the fly was made, but he must not therefore be supposed to be 
the author of this account, which is in its moralising tendency 
very suggestive of the Oesta Bomanorwn and similar works, 
and is in all probability due to some Neapolitan ni^H^ ^^^ 
wishe jt to give the popular superstition an edifying turn . 

This fly, which was as large as a frog, and, according to 
Conrad, existed on one of the fortified gates, was first of all 
removed to a window in the Castel Capuano and then to the 
Gastel Cicala (afterwards called Castel St. Angelo, and de- 
stroyed by the priests of S. Chiara), where it lost its power. 
The Gronica di ParUnope mentions a certain Alexander who 
professed to have actually seen it ; in the works of Alexander 
Nechamy as at present existing, there is, however, no mention 
of the fly. 

The two marble faces at the Porta Nolana, which, according 
to Scoppa,^' an old Neapolitan writer, was formerly called 

>* Apoealypiii Goliae episeopi, in Wbxoht, Early poem$ attributed to Walter 
Mape$t p. 4. 

>* Cp. lo, Seoppae Parthenopei in divereoe auctores coUeetanea ab ipso revita, 
•to. Naples, 1684, p. 20 seqq. The pasBages in this book relatiDg to 
Yergil, whioh are not easy to find, were kindly oommonioated to me by my 
leatned friend. Prof. De Blasis, of Naples, to whom I am indebted for asais- 
tanoe in various other parts of my work. Sig. Mixixbi Biooio in the 
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Porta di Forcella, also really existed, and Scoppa relates that 
as a bo J he saw them there, before Alfonso II. of Aragon de- 
stroyed the upate and remoyed them to Poggio Beale. 

Eqaally real was the bronze horse,^^ which in the year 1322 
was still standing in the conrt of the principal chnroh at 
Naples. It perished through the ravages of time and bar- 
barism ; bnt the people had a story that the farriers, finding 
their trade injured by it, knocked oat its belly, in consequence 
of which it lost its power, and thereupon the priests, in the 
year 1322, had it melted into bells for the ohurcL Others, 
however, stated that it was destroyed with a view to putting 
an end to the superstitions current with reference to it.^^ The 
head, which is still preserved in the National Museum at 
Naples, gives an idea of the colossal proportions of this re- 
markable work of art.** 

The story of the statue which Vergil set up to counteract 
the wind coming from Vesuvius seems in like manner to have 
been founded on an actual object. Scoppa relates that it was 
at the Porta Beale, (formerly called Porta Ventosa,) * where 
there are still some marble statues.' *^ As for the palladium 

CataXogo dH libri rari in his hbrary (Naples, 1864), vol. i. p. 110 seqq., 
makes the following note : ** Scoppa, writing in Jane, 1507, disposes of the 
tradition adduced hj Sokmomts as to the origin of these heads. The latter 
relates that a young woman, who was a vassal of Isabel of Aragon, com- 
plained to her of the behaTioor of one of her barons. Isabella Uierenpon 
compelled the baron to marry her and after the wedding had him executed. 
In memory of this were set up these two marble heads on the gate over- 
looking the square in which the baron had suffered punishment. This story 
I refuted in my * Memorie degli icrittori nati nel reame di NapoU ' (1844) 
before seeing the book of Scoppa." Gervasius, who is much older than 
Scoppa, shows still more clearly that Sig. liinieri is right. 

^* It was mentioned by Eustathius Matbkanus at the end of the thir- 
teenth century in bis poem, now lost, entitled Planetus Italiae, Vide 
Capasso, Hist, dipL regtti 5te., p. 50. 

1^ Dm Btefamo, Luogki iocn di Napolif f. 15 ; Gapasbo, op. eit., p. 50. 

1* Cp. Gauani, Del dUUetto napoletano. Naples, 1779, p. 98 seqq. It 
must, however, be added that arohieologiste seem to doabt whether it ever 
formed part of a statue of a horse. Vide Hslbio, Ann, d, Inet. areh,t 1865, 
p. 271 ; Capasbo, op. ett., p. 51. 

17 Already in the fifth century occurs a Sicilian legend of a statue which 
kept back the fires of Etna as well as driving away all enemies from Sicily 
(Olimpxodobus in Photius, cod. 90). A similar statement in the eighth 
century is mentioned in the ** Life of St. Leo, Bishop of Oatania." Vide 
Acta Sanct, Febr., iii. p. 224. Op. Libbbboht, ad Oervas,, p. 106 seqq. and 
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of Naples, mentioned bj Conrad, this was no doubt tbe object 
which he describes himself as seeing and handling, viz. a model 
of the city in a glass bottle. Even at the present day the 
common people belieye in snch things, so that there is nothing 
wonderful in the fact that in the middle ages these objects were 
regarded as possessed of supernatural powers. This treasure 
perhaps came to grief in the hands of the Imperialists ; any- 
how, later legends substituted for it an egg,^^ preserred in a 
glass bottle, which was itself enclosed in an iron vessel. This 
form of the legend, which is a much later one, supplanted 
the former one at the time when the castle, built in 1154 by 
William 1. and enlarged by Frederick U., changed its name 
from * Castello marine * or * di mare ' ** to * Gastel dell* novo.* 
This latter name does not occur, as far as 1 know, in any docu- 
ment earlier than the 14th century. In the rules of the Order 
of the Holy Spirit, founded in 1352 by Louis of Anjou, it is 
called * Castellum ovi incantati.' '"^ In a Neapolitan MS. of the 
end of the 14ith century, the legend is quoted on the authority 
of Alexander Neckam ; but he does not, as a matter of fact, 
anywhere allude to it.^^ To this name and legend refers also 
the enigmatical inscription, likewise of the 14th century, pre- 
served in Signorili's collection ; " 

OVO MIRA NOVO SIC OVO NON TVBKR OVO, 
DORICA 0A8TRA CLVfiNS TVTOB TBMBBABB TIMETO. 

The same idea which represented Yergil as a benefactor and 

262. As that illostrioas scholar has observed, this Sicilian legend is not 
withoat its connection with the classical legendis of the Agrigentine Empe- 
dodes and his bronze statue at GirgentL 

^' On the subject of this superstition see Lubbsoht in the Oermania of 
Pfbiffxb, v. p. 488 seqq. ; z. p. 408. 

19 This name is given to it by Pibtbo d' Eboli, Filcohb Bbbbtbhtaho, 
and others. 

*^ MoMTFAUCON, MoHumtM de la monarchie frangaiu, torn. il. p. 829. 

*i Cod. ix., c. 24, f. 89. **Befert etiam (Alexander libro de NaturU 
Rerum) qaod in cratere qaodam vitreo ovum Yirgilias indasit qao fata 
civitatis Neapolis pendere dicebat." This is a MS. witbont title which con- 
tains comments on Yergil ; it is cited by Capasso, Hiitor, dipU regtd Sic,, 
Naples, 1874, p. 354. 

" Db Bossi, Prime raceolte d* antiche iscritioni, etc. (Borne, 1852), p. 92. 
Roth {op. dL, p. 268) has tried to interpret it, bat withoat any result worth 
chronicling. 
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protector of Naples, as the builder of its walls and even as tbe 
founder of the city itself, caused also to be attributed to him 
the baths at Pnteoli, which enjoyed a great reputation in the 
middle ages for their medicinal virtues.'* The use in such 
baths of inscriptions,^ denoting the maladies for which the 
treatment was intended, especially when several springs with 
different properties existed side by side, was not confined to 
Puteoli, but appears in the case of other baths celebrated at 
the time, as, for instance, those of Bourbon rArchambault.'^ 
Benjamin of Tudela (f 1173) speaks*^ of a petroleum well 
near Puteoli, and likewise of medicinal baths in that neigh- 
bourhood which were much frequented, but he makes no 
mention of Yex*gil. Richard Eudes,*^ in his poem composed in 
1392, refers to the inscriptions, but likewise does not mention 
Vergil's name. Similarly La Sale, in a moral treatise quoted 
by Le Grand d'Aussi,*® Burchard,** who visited this part in 
1494, and others are silent on this point. This silence on their 
part, however, merely shows that the attribution of these baths 
to Yergil was a fact so exclusively popular that it had either 
never been brought before their notice or else had appeared 
to them too puerile to be worth recording. An instance of the 
latter case is furnished by Pietro da Eboli,^ who could not 
have been ignorant of the legend and yet makes no mention 

** Vide the varioiu notices of these baths in the Thei. Graet. et Bubk.» 
torn. iz. part iv. 

** Though Conrad speaks of statues, most of the notices on this subject 
only mention insoriptioos. 

•• «* A Borbo avia rise bains ; 

Quis volo, fos privats o estrains, 
8' i pot moat ricamen bainar. 
En oasoon bain pogras trobar 
Esorih a que avia obs." 

J> Roman de Flamenea, publii par P. Matsr. Paris, 1865, p. 45. €^. p. 
liii. 

•• Itineratittrnt i p. 42 (ed. Abbbb). Vide Du M£bil, De Virgile Ven- 
ehanteur, in bis MHangee arehiologiquee et UUiraireet p. 486. 

^ Op. Mbtbb, Le Roman de Flamenca^ p. xiii. 

» Vide Do MAaiL, l.o. 

** Joh. Burchardi diarium ed, Aoh. Gsnnabblu. Flor., 1854, p. 817. 

"^ For this writer of the 12th century and his poem, vide E. P^boopo, i 
bagni di PommuoU, poemetto napoUtano del tee. xiv., Naples, 1887, p. 11 seqq. 
(F^om the Arch. $tor, per le prov. napol,^ xi. pp. 597-760.) 
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of it in his poem on these baths, notwithstanding the fact that 
his more credalons patron, Conrad von Qaerfart, had in all 
seriousness recorded it, as was also done by varions other 
writers of a similar torn of mind, snch as C^ryasios, Elinandns, 
and the Neapolitan anthor of the Oronica di Partenope. The 
popular tradition had added to the actual &cts the idea that 
the baths were due to Vergil and were serviceable for every dis- 
ease. The Mantuan benefactor had wished especially to enable 
the poor by this means to dispense with the doctors, * who, (to 
quote the Gronica di Partenope,^^) * in defiance of all feelings of 
charity, insist upon being paid.' But the doctors, who, as the 
old French poem says^'ont fait maint mal et maint bien,*^ 
did not find this (i^^f them, and the heads of the school at 
Salerno especially found their business diminish to such a 
degree that they went secretly to the baths and destroyed the 
inscriptions, so that the poor invalids no longer knew where to 
go for their cure. * But Gk>d punished them,' adds the legend, 
* so that on their return they were caught by so furious a tem- 
pest that they were all drowned between Capri and La Minerva, 
except one who survived to tell the tale.'** This story is 
found not only in Conrad and (Jervaaius, but also in Borchard 
and others, who do not connect it with the name of Yerg^l. 
The legend even took to itself the form of history, and 
referred to an official document, supposed to date from the 
year 1409, in which there was stated to have been found at 
Puteoli, near the place known as the Tre Colonne, the follow- 
ing inscription : * Sir Antonius Sulimela, Sir Philippus Capo- 
groesus. Sir Hector de Procita, famosissimi medici Salemitani 
supra parvem navim ab ipsa dvitate Salemae Puteolos trans- 
frefcaverunt) cum ferreis instrumentis inscriptiones balneorum 
virtutum deleverunt et cum reverterunt, fuerunt cum navi 
miraculose submersi.' •* 

From what has gone before it will be seen that the Yei^gilian 

» Cap. 29. 

ss Vide Du MiBiL, 1.0. 

M Cron. di Partenope, oap. 29. 

^ Cp. Panvinio, II forett, iitr. aUe antiehith di PozxuoU, etc, p. 100 ; 
Pi Bbnzi, Storia deUa iMdieina in Italia, ii. p. 148 ; Mazs4, C7r6i> balemi' 
tanae hiitoria (in the Thee, Gbabt. et Bubm., tom. ii. p. iv.), p. 72. 
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legend in its original form was more or less the following. 
Vergil not only lived at Naples, but was actaallj governor of\ 
the city, or at any rate, throngh his connection with the court, I 
had some share in the government, and manifested great con- 1 
cem for the welfare of the Neapolitans. There was moreover! 
at Naples a variety of monuments, classical or medieval, toV 
which the populace, as at other places, attributed magical | 
powers. We have seen what a halo of wisdom surrounded the y 
name of Vergil among the literati of the middle ages. The \ 
inhabitants of Naples could not^ in the face of the manner in I 
which their protector was universally regarded, attribute these / 
talismans to any one but him. >/ 

Of actual magic there has so far been no mention. Though 
Conrad speaks of the art magica or the magicae incantatxones 
by which Vergil made these talismans, it is clear that he uses 
these words in a good sense of natural magic or of a know- 
ledge of the more recondite secrets of nature.^ Contempprary 
belief held that it was possible by certain mechaitJ 9^^, gjity^lft-^ 
gical or fnft.i.liAf^ atical contrivances to produce obie^ ^nf^n«rA^ 
^i^-^ PT^'^*^^ pnir^Hl^f^r -^^^ ^is "^M looked upon as quite 
independent of Satanic agency, and did not necessarily render 
odious the trafficker in such arts, especially when they were 
for the public good. In fact, as we have seen, in the earliest 
form of the legend Vergil appears not only as innocuous, but 
also as a great benefactor, and none of the writers who record 
the Neapolitan views concerning him makes any mention of 
diabolical agency. Gervasius attributes his achievements to an 
ar$ mathematica or a vis mathesis, Boccaccio, who lived at a 



^ The iaUsmans of Apollonias of Tyana are attribated by Pseudo-Jasiin 
(5th oentoiy) to his profound knowledge *' of the forces of nature and their 
sympathies and antipathies." Cp. Both, op. cit., p. 280. It is oertaiuly 
not black magic to which Albertas Magnus is alluding when he says, ** Cuiaa 
▼eritatem nos ipsi samos experti in magicis." Oper,, t. iii. (Lngd., 1625), 
p. 23. Of the talkinff head attributed to him an old Itidian writer says, ** E 
non fu per arte diabolica nd per negromanzia per6 chi gli grandi intelletti 
non si dilettano di cide ; poichd h oosa da perdere V anima e '1 corpo, che d 
vietata tale arte dalla fede di Christo." Above he had described him as 
making it ** per la sua grande sapienzia ... a si fatti corsi di pianeti 
e calcola eosi di ragione ch' ella favellava." Rotario delta vita di Matteo 
Canini, in Zambbzni, Libro di novelle anHche, p. 74. 
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time when, as we shall see, the l^end had already changed in 
character, had no fear of doing injnry to the memory of the 
poefc whom he so greatly revered by describing his works at 
Naples as done 'con I'ainto della strologia,' or speaking of 
him as ' solennissimo strologo ^ — a yiew which has already met 
ns in Seryins and elsewhere. The populace then had done no 
more than devel op in a materialistic manner the conception of, 
Yerpil held in the ycl^ppls^ anc^ this oonoeption was of saoh a 
nature thai men of edncation^onnd nothing incongruous in 
the popular legends. But while the scholastic conception was 
universal, the legends were exclusively Neapolitan, so that the 
question may well arise how the name of Yergil came to be so 
familiar to the people of Naples as to be connected with the 
talismans in which they believed. This, in fact, is the simplest 
form in which the problem of the origin of the legend presents 
itself. But before attempting to solve this problem it will be 
necessary to mention a fact which must not be passed over in 
this connection. 

Pervasins of Tilburp relates the following : * In the reig^ of 
Roger ot oicily, a certain scholar, an Englishman by birth, 
came before the king to ask a favour of him. And the king, 
generous of birth and nature, answered that he would grant 
him whatever he might wish. Now the Englishman was a 
famous writer, well versed in the Trivium and the Quadrivium 
and a devoted student of physics and astronomy ; he answered 
therefore that he would not ask for a mere ephemeral pleasure, 
but for something which in the eyes of men would seem but 
small, to wit, the bones of Yergil, wherever he should be able 
to find them in the king*s dominions. The king consented, and 
the scholar, armed with letters from the king, betook himself 
to Naples, where Yergil had shown so many proofs of his 
power. When he presented the letters, the people were willing 
to obey, for, the position of the grave being unknown, they 
were ready to promise what seemed to them impossible to 
perform. Eventually however the scholar was able, by means 
of his art, to discover the bones in their grave in the centre of 

** (UmmnJio topra Dante, Inf,, L 70. 

T 
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a moantain, where not the slightest cleft or aperture betrayed 
their presence. After lengthy excavations on the spot, a grave 
was discovered, in which was found the byiy- nf Vgrgil pe rfectly 
pr eserve d, and under his head, among others, a book in which 
was written the Ar$ Notoria.^ The bones and the ^he a were 
removed and the Englishman took possession of the book. But 
the inhabitants of Naples, calling to mind the great affection 
which Yergil had shown their city, and fearing that if his 
bones were taken away some terrible calamity might befall 
them, preferred to disregard the king's command rather than 
by obeying it to bring about the ruin of so great a city. For 
this, they believed, was the reason why he had been buried in 
a secret recess of the moantain, that the removal of his bones 
might not deprive his various works of their power. The 
Dake of Naples, therefore, with a number of the citizens, 
collected the bones and pat them in a sack and brought them 
to the Castel di Mare, where they were shown, protected by 
iron bars, to any one who wished to see them. When the 
Englishman was asked what he had intended to do with the 
bones, he answered that he would, by means of a spell, have 
learnt from them all the art of Yergil, and that a period of 
forty days would have sufficed him for this purpose. He con- 
tented himself however with taking away the book, and, by the 
kindness of the venerable Q-iovanni da Napoli,^ cardinal under 
Pope Alexander, I have seen some extracts from that book and 
have made experiments satisfactorily establishing their value.* 

This strange story of Gervasius is reproduced by Andrea 
Dandolo^ {circa 1339) and by the Cronica di Parttsnope^ from 
which latter work it is copied by Andrea Scoppa. Besides 
Gervasius, the only contemporary writer who mentions a 
similar incident is John of Salisbury, who, in his Polycrat%cu$^ 
speaks of meeting a certain Louis, ' who spent many years in 
Apulia, and, after many vigils, fastings and labours, succeeded 

'^ The Ar$ Notoria, ridioaled by Erasmus, is not neeromanoj, but a form 
of experimeotal soienoe. Cornelius Agrippa wrote a work on the sobjeei. 
Vide LiEBBBOHT, ad Oerva$,, p. 161. Cp. Both, op. eit,, p. 294, and my 
remarks on Yergilias Gordo bensis in Chap. tu. 

** Who died, aeoording to Lubmitz, in 1175 . 

** MuBAToai, ScrLptoret rer. ital.^ xii p. fl^. 
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at last, as the reward of his aseloss safferings and sad exile, in 
bringing to Ghial the body, though nnfortnnatelj not the spirit, 
of Vergil.* *^ It is very probable, as Both also maintains, that 
this is the same person as the one mentioned by Oervasius, for 
John of Salisbury was at Naples in the reign of Boger, and the 
expression ' in GktUias ' with reference to a man whom Gervasins 
describes as * Anglns ' need oaose no great difficnlty.^^ 

Roth is farther of opinion that it was this circamstance 
which set the Neapolitan imaginations working on the subject 
of Vergil, but here I regret my inability to follow that able 
scholar. The incident related by ( ^ervasins presupposes the 
existence of the ley end. It is by no means impossible that an 
eccentric Englishman should have got into his head the idea of 
procuring the bones of Vergil and of extracting from them by 
some magical means that treasure of hidden knowledge which 
the world attributed to the poet. The fact that the Neapoli- 
tans refused to gWe them up and the reason of their refusal are 
sufficient evidence that the poet was already celebrated at 
Naples for the protection which his talismans and these very 
bones themselves conferred on the city. The statement that on 
this occasion the grave of Vergil was found, and that its dis- 
covery made a great impression on the Neapolitans, seems open 
to question, notwithstanding the words of Gervasius that * its 
position was previously unknown to them.' To any one who 
considers the immense authority and reputation enjoyed by 
Vergil in the middle ages it will be abundantly clear that such 
a discovery, brought about in so strange a manner, could not 
have failed to impress not only the Neapolitans, but also the 
whole literary world. We find, however, a general silence on 
the subject, broken only by Gervasius. If we examine the 
story more closely, it will, I think, appear that the incident of 
the Englishman mentioned by John of Salisbury has become 
combined with a legend explaining a sack of bones which was 
shown behind an iron grating in the Oastel di Mare, which 
bones were supposed to be those of Vergil, while at the same 
time this legend served to authenticate or accredit (a common 

.*» Pol^eraUrui, 2. 28. *» Cp. Roth, op. cit,, p. 295. 
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enough practice both then and afterwards) a certain book of 
oocnlt science, which Gervasins describes himself as having 
seen, by giving oat that it had come from the grave of Vergil. 
ISTor mast we forget that John of Salisbary in speaking of this 
Loais, whose acqaaintance he had made, pats him in his trae 
light, that is, a ridicalons one, while Gervasins, who wrote a 
few decades later, presents him with a number of evidently 
legendary embellishments, and that, besides this, John of 
Salisbury already knew of the story of the bronze fly, which 
is equivalent to saying that the name of Vergil was at that 
time already connected at Naples with talismans, quite inde- 
pendently of the vagaries of such madmen as this Louis. From 
all this it appears to me clear that the fact related by Oervasius 
cannot be regarded as the cause of the origin or development 
of the Vergilian legends at Naples>^ It is moreover absolutely 
certain that the idea of Vergil's protectorate over Naples and 
of his rule there is anterior to the time of King Roger, since it 
is expressly stated by Alexander of Telese that Vergil received 
in fief, as a inward for his distich commencing * Nocte pluit 
tota,' the city of Naples and the province of Calabria.^ 

But though I do not draw from the narrative of G^rvasiua 
the same conclusions as Both, I have no hesitation in admitting 
that the presence at Naples of the grave of Vergil played an 
important part in keeping his name alive in the popular tradi- 
tions. Whatever doubts may be thrown on the grave which at 
the present day is pointed to as Vergil's, or that which in the 
middle ages may have passed for such,^* it is an historical fact 

^ Of the same opinion is Souaabscbmidt, Joh, SaregleriensU, p. 99. 

M In MUB4T0BI, Seriptor$$ rer. Ual,^ ▼. pp. 637, 644. Cp. Both, op. eit., 
p. 388 seqq. 

^ It is maoh to be regretted that no eerioos erohaiologioal researches 
should ever as yet have been made in the neighbourhood of the poet*8 grave. 
The traditional site is generally discredited, hot the unimportant work of 
PsiovoT, Jtecherehes tur U tombeau de Virgile (Dijon, 1840), oannot be snid 
to have proved the point. Oooobu. La tomba di VirgtUo, eontrilmto alia 
topografla deW antica ctttd di Napoli, Turin (Loescher), 1889, maintains that 
the grave is exactly at the spot where tradition places it, at the mouth of 
the Grotto at Pozzuoli. The account in the ancient biography is precise 
and perfectly wortbv of credit, and might serve to point out the spot for the 
excavations when the exact position of the second milestone on the Via 
Pnteolana has been asoertained by a careful stady of the topography of 
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ladmitting of no reasonable donbt that Yerg^l wished to bdv 
ybnried at Naples, and that he actaally was baried there.^y 
The notice in the Life of Vergil ascribed to Donatns is prob- 
ably derived from the biography of the poet written by 
Saetonins (98-138 a.d.) in his work De Viris Illustribua, and is 
confirmed by other notices which show that the grave of Vergil 
became the chief ornament of Naples and attracted visitors 
jast as if it had been the shrine of some deity. Silins Italicns 
was accustomed, as we have already mentioned, to approach it 
as if it had been a temple {adire ut ten^lum), while Statins 
actnally calls it templum. In the 5th centnry still Sidonins 
ApoUinaris speaks of the grave of Vergil as the boast of 
Naples.^ It is clear therefore that the Neapolitans, seeing 
this species of worship going on, mnst at least have had the 
name of the poet impressed on their memories. If no notices 
to this effect have come down to ns from the earlier part of 
the middle ages, that is merely because the writers who conld 
have given such notices did not take interest in matters of this 
natore. From what we know however of the reverence with 
which Vergil continued to be regarded, we may conclude that 
the Neapolitans must have been for many centuries accustomed 
to enquiries from all educated foreigners as to the poet's grave. 
In the 10th century, that is to say at the time of the greatest 
barbarism, the author of the Life of St. Athanasius, when giving 
utterance to an enthusiastic eulogy on Naples, with which he 
was well acquainted, mentions Veigil and the epitaph which 
he had composed for his own tomb.^^ Later again, in the 
middle of the 12th century, the Provencal troubadour Guilhem 

andent Naples. Cooonu maintains that this condition is fulfilled by the 
grave in qaestion, and it would certainly be difficult to prove positively that 
this was not Vergil's grave or to aocoont lor the ancient tradition which 
described it as saoh. 

u «« Ossa eins Neapolim translata snnt tnmnloque condita, qui est via 
Pateolana intralapidem secnndam.'* Domat, Vit, Verg,, p. 68. 

^ ** Non qnod Mantaa contnmax Homero 
adiecit latialibns loqnelis, 
aeqnari sibimet sabinde livens 
bnsto Parthenopen Maroniano.*' 

Sm. Apoll., Cam., ix. 

^T Seriptorei rerum Icngobardiearam (in the Ifon. Germ. Mt t.), p. 440. 
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Angier, when wishing to indicate Vergil, speaks of him merelj 
as ' eel que jatz en la ribeira . . . lai a Napoli/ knowing 
that every one will understand his allosion.^^ It was certainly 
not lef fc to the JSTormans to point out to the little repablic of 
Parthenope, prond of its connection with ancient Rome, the 
existence of the grave of Vergil on its classic soil.** Prom 
this it follows that the popular notion that the grave of Vergil 
was intimately connected with the welfare of the city, and the 
cognate idea that, as Conrad says, his bones when exposed to 
the air produced storm and tempest, may very well have been 
of ancient date. And we have, in fact, already noticed that 
the grave of Vergil figures in the most ancient Vergilian 
legends, the most noticeable of which in the present connec- 
tion is that of the inviolability of the cave at Puteoli, near the 
entrance of which is the actual grave assigned to him at the 
present day. Such legends were common enough even in pagan 
times. The value that the Athenians attached to the bones of 
Oedipus is well known, and similar beliefs were current else- 
where. Thus a legend, having reference to the hill which 
formed the grave of Antaeus, related that if a handful of earth 
were removed from that hill, rain immediately commenced to 
fall and continued till the earth was restored to its plaoe.^ 

The poet who, while bom near Mantua, wished to be buried 
at Naples must have had a great affection for that city in his 
lifetime. And, in fact, we gather from such authentic notices 
of him as remain that he did actually spend a g^at part of bis 
life in this neighbourhood, enjoying the comforts provided by 
his exalted patron, and that in the midst of this inspiring 
scenery many of his immortal verses were composed. As we 
learn from a passage in his biography, his gentle and modest 
personality was well known to the Neapolitans, who gave him 



^ Babtsoh, ChrestomatkU Provengale (4th edit.), p. 78, S. For the date 
of this troabadoor, vide Sblbach, Doi Streitgedicht in der altpravensaHschen 
Lyrik, Marbarg, 1886, p. 18 seq. 

^' Cp. ScHiPA, 11 Dueato di NapoUf in the Arch, it, delle prav, luw., xix. 
(1894) p. 446. 

** PoicpON. MsLk, D§ Chorograpida, iii. lOG (ed. Pabthcy). Gp. Bawi^in- 
80N, ad Herod.t i. 66. 
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the very characteristic nickname of Parthenias.^^ Nor does it 
seem open to reasonable donbt that his name most have lived 
on in connection with the estates which he held in this neigh- 
bonrhood. 

In proof of this, it is well to call to mind the garden which, 
according to the legend, Vergil had on Monte Vergine, of which 
Gkrvasias relates that it contained every kind of medicinal 
herb. The name of this mountain has undergone numerous 
variations. Its present name is Monte Yergine, but in Latin 
documents and writers it is called indiscriminately M<m$ Vir- 
ginisj Mons Virginwn and Mom Vergilianus. Giovanni Nusco, 
author of the Life of St. William of Yercelli,^^ founder of the 
church of Monte Yergine, states that the mountain was origin- 
ally called Mons Yei^ilianus, which name he employs through- 
out. This assertion is denied by Both,^ who points out that 
in certain documents contemporary with the saint the moun- 
tain is spoken of as 'Mons qui Yirginis vocatur,' and the 
church as ' S. Mariae Montis Yirginis.' The fact, however, 
that when the name was changed some people should have 
continued to employ the earlier system of nomenclature is in 
no way remarkable. The author of the life of St. William was 
also contemporary with that saint, being received into the 
congregation of priests of Monte Yirgine in 1132,^ that is to 
say, ten years before the death of St. William and six after the 
consecration of the church. When he states that he is follow- 
ing local tradition in adopting the name Mons Yergilianus, it 
is doing violence to all probability to doubt his authority, 
especially since his character as ecclesiastic and member of 
the newly-founded congregation would undoubtedly have led 
him to prefer the name ' Mount of the Yirgin Mary ' to the 
pagan name of ' Yergil's Mount,' had he not come across a 
traditional usage which was too strong to be disregarded. 
And even if certain devotees were eager to adopt in their 
deeds of gift the name 'Mons Yirginis,' the traditional name 

*^ ** . . . et ore et animo tarn probom constat, at Neapoli Parthenias 
vulgo appellatas sit.*' Domat., Vit, Verg.^ p. 57. 
" Acta Sanet. Inn,, Y. p. 114 seqq. 
»» Op. rtl.. p. 387. 
»* Acta Sanet. lun,, V. p. IIM. 
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continued none tbe less to be respected by the highest ecclesi- 
astical authority, evidence of which fact is supplied by a bull 
of Pope Celestine III., in which this monastery is referred to 
more than once as ' Monasteriom saorosanctae Yirginis Mariae 
de Mont« Yergilii.' ^ Nor is it impossible, since a place may 
well bear more names than one, that this Mons Yergilianns, 
before being called after the Virgin Mary, was actually known 
as Mom Virginum^ which is the form of the name in Glervasius. 
The probable existence in pagan times of the worship of Vesta 
and Cybele in this neighbourhood would explain sach a name 
perfectly well.^ Be this as it may, the unqaestionable authentic 
name Mons Vergilianns and the legend, local ^^ no less than 
Neapolitian, which placed Vergil's garden there, can but be 
explained by an actual estate belonging to Vergil situated in 
these parts. The existence of such an estate cannot now be 
positively proved, but it can be proved conclasively that within 
a century and a half of the poet's death, and perhaps earlier, 
estates were spoken of in this neighbourhood as having be- 
longed to him. 

Aulus Gellius ^^ professes to have read * in quodam com- 
mentario ' ^^ that the verses 

^ OoBTO, La vera Utoria delV wrigine e delle cose notahiU di Monte Vergine^ 
p. 128 seqq. 

M The local tradition, mentioned by all the historians of the Monte 
Vergine, is that before being called Mons VergUianve it was called Mone 
Cyhelee from a temple of that goddess. Similarly, the name Vesta^ whioh 
belongs to a spot on one of the slopes of the mountain, was derived from a 
temple of Vesta which had formerly stood there. Vide Giobdano, Ctoniche 
di Monte Vergine, pp. 27, 88, 45. 

" A Idth centoiy MS. at Monte Vergine, containing the life of St. William, 
says as follows : ** Noncapatmr Mons VergUianos a qaibnsdam operibns et 
maleficiis Yergilii Mantoani poetae inter Latinos principis; constmxerat 
enim hie maleficns daemonom coltor coram ope hortolom qaendam omnium 
genere herbanun conctis diebus et temporibos, maxime vero aestatis, pollen- 
tem, qnaram virtotes in foliis scriptas monachi qaidam nostri fide digni 
fratres, qui praedictam montem inhabitant, apertis Yocibns testantor, saepe 
[qni se] casn in praedictam hortom, non semel, dam peri oga mentis solatii 
oaasa errarent mcidisse, nihilominas intra hortam haiasmodi maleficii 
alTeetos esse, at nee herbas tangere valaisse, neo qaa Tia inde egressi sint 
oognoTisse retulerant. Deinde, matato nomine Yergilii, Yirgineas appel- 
latar a semper Yirgine Maria, cai templom positom est.*' Giobdako, 
Ctoniche di MonU Vergine, p. 92. 

»• Noet. Alt., it 218. Cp. Sbbt. ad Am,, tU. 740. 

^ EnBTtoHifXB (De AuL GelL fonObue, p. 77) and Mbbckun (N. Jahrh. 
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• talem dires ant Capua et lioina Yeeero 
era ingo, etc.' 

were originally recited and pnblislied by Yerg^ with tbe read- 
ing * Nola ingo/ but that afterwards, when a request of his for 
permission to bring water to a neighbouring piece of land had 
been refused by the people of Nola, he was offended, and, not 
wishing to contribute to the immortality of their city, altered 
the verse to the form in which it now stands. Gellius does^ 
not vouch for the truth of this story, nor would we, but it isc 
none the less a noticeable fact that a writer of the 2nd oenttfry 
should, basing his statement on earlier authorities, expressly 
refer to estates belonging to Yergil in the neighbourhood of 
Nola ; nor is it in itself improbable that Vergil should have 
held such estates when we consider the length of time which 
he spent in these parts.^ Now the legend places the miracu- 
lous garden of Vergil at no great distance from Nola, at 
Avella,^^ on the slopes of Monte Vergine, thus joining hands, 
after a lapse of ten centuries, with the story we have cited 
from Aulus Gellius, in which it finds a precedent which may 
serve to explain it.** As for the special legendary attributes of 
this garden, it is not impossible that the idea arose from an 
actual garden of medicinal plants, such gardens being not un- 
common in medieval times.*' 

/fir PMlol.^ 1861, p. 722) fancy that this may have been a Vexgilian com- 
mentary by HyginoB. 

*® This is also the opinion of Boibsok, ProUgg.^ p, 86. 

*^ The Cronica di Partenope places it ** above AvelU and near Mercogliano." 
Bat Mercogliano is nearer Avellino than Avella, wbenee Both (op. ctt., p. 
226) would read Avellino in this passage of the Cronica, Bat Sooppa says 
dearly, " supra Abellam nuoo A^ellam qoam Vergilias in Oeorg, maliferam 
. . . nnncapat.*' Padbi Qiobdamo {Cron. di Monte Vergine, p. 85 seqq.) 
even asserts that Vergil bad his summer residence at Avdla. It is clear 
that the legend could not indicate precisely the position of so marvellous a 
garden. In the Monte Vergine MS. quoted above mention is made of 
certain monks who professed to have actually seen it, having wandered into 
it by chance, though they did not know how tbey had come in nor how they 
got oat. Other monks in the 17th century made a similar assertion ; Padbx 
QioRDANO even records their names. Cron. di Monte Vergine, p. 92 seqq. 

** It ia worthy of note that two of the Neapolitan legends (that of the 
serpents and that of the marble faces) are connected witii the gate of Naples 
which leads to Nola. 

** Cp. Epig. 976 in the Anthologia Latina (Mbtsb), ** De horto domini 
Oageis, abi omnes herbae medicinales plantatae sont.'^ 
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Some space Has been devoted to tbe discussion of this fact, 
as it famishes perhaps the best proof of any of the permanence 
of the name of Vergil in the local Neapolitan traditions during 
those periods when snch permanence cannot be proved by 
actaal historical documents. Many medieval legends present 
similar phenomena. Prepared and elaborated for a long time 
in obscurity, they appear suddenly in literature perfect and 
complete. The Yergilian legend is the more instructive, since 
history enables us firstly to observe the original impression 
produced on the Neapolitans by their actaal contact with the 
poet, and afterwards to compare with this their conception of 
his personality as it reappears after the lapse of centuries, 
surrounded by the aureole of tradition, and transmuted by 
legendary influences as it were in a chemist's crucible. In 
this legend we are no longer, it is true, face to face with the 
Augustan poet, the brightest jewel of Roman poetry, but we 
encounter — a more interesting figure no doubt to the Neapoli- 
tans — ^the man of immortal renown who entertained so deep 
an affection for the city of Naples that he wished to be near it 
even in his grave. Hence the most ancient part of the l^end 
must evidently be that which describes Vergil as extending a 
protectorate over the city, and it is in fact this idea which 
confronts us in the earliest notices that exist of a legendary 
Vergil, John of Salisbury's story of the bronze fly, and the 
statement by Alexander of Telese that Naples and Calabria 
were g^ven to Vergil in fief by Augustus. With this, the 
fundamental idea of the l^end, was coupled a curious fact in 
a manner well worthy of medieval erudition. Seneca, at the 
beginning of the Sixth Book of his Qtu^esHones Naturalet^ 
speaks of a violent earthquake which devastated Campania 
during the consulate of Regains and Verginius^ adding that, 
while the other cities of the province suffered severely, Naples 
escaped ' leniter ingenti malo perstricta.' In this passage some 

I doubtless read Vergilius, and, not knowing what a consal atl 
that time meant, interpreted it as * when Vergil was consal of I 
Naples.' In fact. Padre Giordano, Abbot of Monte Vergine, 
who in 1649 collected the traditions and chroniclef of his 
monastery, actually states that when Vergil had gone to 
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Naples Angnstna made bim consul, and that his colleague 
was Begulus, mentioniDg farther in this connection the erup- 
tion of YesuYius, and citing the passage of Seneca to which 
we hare referred.^ Seeing that Alexander of Telese, a monk 
living in Samnium, some little distance from Naples, speaks of 
that city as belonging to Vergil, it seems reasonable to conjec- 
ture that this idea had some connection with the passage in 
Seneca, which, misunderstood by some monk in Southern Italy, 
would have served to strengthen the popular idea of a Yergi- 
lian protectorate of Naples. 

Naples, which had succeeded, though not without seyere 
struggles, in preserving its independence almost without in- 
terruption from the time of Justinian to the end of the 12th 
century, was thereby better able than other Italian cities to 
preserve the ancient traditions. The general intellectual level 
was not, however, during the centuries of barbarism any higher 
there than elsewhere, and consequently the conceptions of the 
famous names of antiquity which were kept alive in the memory 
of the Neapolitans underwent considerable transformations in 
the minds of men of every degree of culture, and tended in- 
evitably to become .associated with legendary surroundings. It 
is true that already at the end of the 9th century there were 
not wanting signs of a certain advance on the rude barbarism 
of the preceding ages ; certain dukes, such as Sergius or 
Oregory III., and certain bishops, such as Athanasius I. and 
others, were unquestionably interested in secular studies as 
well as sacred, and it is not without surprise that, in the midst 
of the gloom of the 10th century, we encounter in this medieval 
Naples, of which we know so little, a duke such as John III., 
who, full of noble instincts, appears, like a miniature Charle- 
magne, as the patron of Latin letters, and even Oreek, collect- 
ing together from every place, even from Constantinople, works 
both sacred and secular in both languages, such as Joseph us, 
Dionysius, the history of Alexander the Great both in the 
original and in the translation, Liry, and other historians, 
chroniclers and the like, and summoning to his court and 

•* Crun. di Monte Vergitu^ p. W. 
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rewarding liberallj scholars and scribes wHo were able to 
translate and copj Greek works.** How strong was the Nea- 
politan sense of patriotism at the time, and how real their 
pride in their claim to be Romans and in the noble past of the 
ancient city which had been ' second to no city in Italy except 
Borne/ ^ is clearly shown by the enthusiastic enlogy of Naples 
into which the aathor of the Life of 8t, Athancuius breaks forth 
in the exordium of his work. It was this feeling, which is 
moreover so clear thronghoat the older Yergilian legends and 
is the strongest proof of the essentially Neapolitan origin of 
these, which acted as a lerer to set in motion the mde in- 
tellects of clergy and laity alike to generate legends dealing 
with the ancient history of Naples under the Roman Empire ; 
for even those who were to some extent imbued in secular 
studies had yet gained so little real profit from their education 
that they were quite as ready to misunderstand the names and 
facts of ancient history and the meanings of the ancient monu- 
ments and to view them through the medium of their own 
phantastic^imaginations as any of the most ignorant among the 
popnlace. A specimen of this is furnished by this very author 
of the Life of St. Athanasius when he writes, ' How excellent 
this city is, is shown by Maro the Mantuan in the famous 
verses which, when dying, he composed as his epitaph; for 
there he calls the city Parthenope^ that is. Virgin^ after a cer- 
tain marriageable girl who once lived there. Eventually 
Octavianus Augustus ordered that it should be called NeapolxA, 
that is. Mistress of Nine Oilies (iwtdvoXii), or, as some assert. 
New Oity, though the absurdity of the latter view is apparent, 
for how could a city be called * new * when it was so old that 
the date of its foundation was not known ? ' ^ In this tissue 
of blunders it is instructive to observe the legend according to 
which Octavian gave the name of Naples to the city, since it 
shows that the Yergilian legend must have been in existence at 

^ Cp. SoHiPA, 11 Dueato di Napoli, in the ArcHvio st. per le prov, napol,, 
y. xyii. p. 628 seqq. 

^ ** Post Bomanam urbem nnlli inferior/' Vita AthanatU, in the Script, 
ret. Longobardiear, p. 440. ' 

«' Vita Athana$.,loe, €ii. 
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Naples already in the 10th century, anyhow as far as the 
legendary connection between Vergil, Octavian and Marcellos, 
which snbseqaently appears in Alexander of Telese, John of 
Salisbnry, the Chronica di Partenopej etc., is concerned. In fact, 
the Abbot of the Monastery of San Salvatore, near Telese, who, 
thoQgh he lived at a later period, was no less barbarons in 
matters of classical cnltnre than the anonymous Neapolitan 
hagiographer of the 10th century, in his dedication to King 
Roger wishes to remind the latter of the fact that Vergil re- 
ceived from Octavian as a reward for two verses Naples and 
Calabria, as of a fact well known ; and such it must also have 
been to the author of the Life of St. Athanasius, because the 
legendary interest of Octavian in Naples always goes hand in 
hand with his interest in Vergil and appears in the developed 
form of the legend as a consequence of the latter. Indeed, 
John of Salisbury actually states as much when he introduces 
with a fertur the Neapolitan legend of the miraculous fly, in 
which both Octavian and Marcellus appear — ^a legend which 
had surely been current from a very early period among the 
rude Neapolitan monks, since it must have been during the 
time of the ducal dominion that they conceived the idea of 
Marcellus made by Augustus ' Duke of Naples.' 

All this part of the Vergilian legend, in which Naples, Octa- 
vian, Marcellus and Vergil appear together, though it is in 
spirit purely Neapolitan and bence popular at Naples, just as 
are the legends, which still exist there, in which Vergil appears 
as magician and benefactor of the city, yet shows by its con- 
nection with real historical facts, such as were the relations 
between Octavian, Marcellus and Vergil, that it_onginated_ 
among the educated populace, among the lower AlAaoAi^ tlm.^ 
^U^j»^^T^jjt4wxafr rn^rt4^f^^y^Mi ftptfi TOftHi'AiriLl monafltJo school s 
m Southern Italy which were under the influences of Neapoli- 
tan feeling: ~~^ 

For this part, therefore, and in this limited sense, may be 
admitted S k literary origin of the popular Neapolitan legendfl . 
concerning Vergil. In fict, as every legend referring to anti- 
quity must have a point of departure and an original motive 
agency in the literary tradition of the schools and in surviving 
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monamentB, iliiis the Yergilian legend was ultimately oon- 
nected with the biography of the poet, which was read and 
studied in the schools, and with his grare and its epitaph, 
which were in existence at Naples. The notice in the biography 
and the commentaries of the present made by Angnstns to 
Yergil for the famous lines, 'Ta Marcellns eris, etc,' became 
combined with the words of the epitaph, 'Galabri rapnere, 
tenet nnnc Parfchenope,' understood with popular freedom and 
from a Neapolitan point of yiew, and the two together were 
taken to mean that Augustas had given Vergil for these verses, 
in addition to a large sum of money, the sovereignty over 
Naples and Calabria. Yergil, who, according to the biography 
itself, was very fond of Naples and expressed the wish to be 
buried there, becomes the patron of that city, which is further- 
more held in high favour by Marcellns, who is made by the 
will of Augustus joint-sovereign of it with him, while lastly 
Augustas himself has such an afEection for the place that he 
gives it its name, and famishes it also with a wall and towers.^ 
These ideas, the result partly of historical recollections de- 
rived from Vergil's biography and partly of the workings of 
the imagination, are associated with and continued by the 
popular ideas of the various benefits conferred on Naples by 
Vergil the sage, who is no longer poet but magician. Midway 
between the two is the superstition common alike to the educa- 
ted and uneducated classes — the belief in the efficacy of the 
grave of Vergil for the preservation of the city of Naples. 
That this city, thanks to its powerful fortifications and still 
more to its situation, was difficult or even impossible to cap- 
ture, had been seen already by Belisarius,*^ and this idea is 
repeated by more than one medieval writer. But a popular 
superstition of unquestionable antiquity attributed the im- 
pregnable charact-er of Naples to the presence within it of a 
palladium which preserved it — to the presence, in fact, of more 
than one, for it was defended by pagan and Christian agency 
alike, by the bones of Vergil and those of its patron saints 
Agrippinus and Januarius. The medieval writers, who are 

•• Cp. ScuiPA, op. eiL, p. 115. •» Pbooofios, Ds Bell, Qoth,, i. 9. 
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generallj ecclesiastics, natarallj record with greater readiness 
the protectorate of the saints, but thej are not ignorant of nor 
do the J always pass over in silence the protectorate which the 
popular belief attributed to Vergil. The author of the Life 
of St. Athanasius, owing to the religious character of his work, 
onlj mentions the former ; ^^ but Alexander of Telese, though 
also a monk, yet feels himself at liberty, since he is recording 
the achieyements of a lay prince, to confine himself to the 
latter.7^ An offspring of this idea is the vessel, containing a 
model of the city of Naples, which in the time of Conrad von 
Querfurt was believed to have been made by Vergil to serve 
as palladium. But at the same time the idea that the chief 
palladium were the bones themselves still survived, as is shown 
by the story of the Englishman Louis, who asked for them and 
was refused them by the Neapolitans for fear lest some harm 
might happen to their city if they gave them up. 

All these popular ideas and legends, which had their origin 
at an early period and continued to develop and spread during 
the centuries of the dukedom, remained for a long time con- 
fined to the Neapolitans themselves and hardly made any 
impression at all on the outside world. With the fall of the 
dukedom and the rise of a completely new era under the 
Norman kings, with the brutal invasion of the Imperialists, 
who dismantled the ancient city of Vergil, the operosum opus 
VergUii as the Chancellor himself of Henry VI. calls it, the 
spell was broken, the shrine of patriotic beliefs was violated, 
and the sacred fire that had fed them was quenched for ever. 
Foreignei*s, to whom the name of the wholly local St. Januarius 
meant little, while the name of the world-famed Vergil meant 
a great deal, being already convinced of the infinite nature of 

7° " . . . beati Agrippini eoolesia haotenuB demonstrator ... qui 
etiam patronns et defensor est istias oivitatis. Beatissimom quoqne lana- 
arium, Ohristi martyrem, postea Neapolites memerant habere tatorem, 
qtiibos assistentibos faventibusqne praefata orbs, Deo favente, tata per- 
mansit manebitqae m aoTum.** Vita Athanoi., ed. eit., p. 440. 

7^ **Qaam ob rem adeo ipsa (Neapolis) iDexpagnabilis constat nt, nin 
famis perioulo ooartata, nallateuus oomprehendi qaeat.^ Mempe hoiasmodi 
urbis dominus olim, Octaviano Angasto annaente, Virgilios maximus poeta- 
mm extitit, in qua etiam ipse ? olomen ingena hexametris oomponit versibas.'* 
De reb, gett, Roger, o. xix. 
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Vergil's knowledge, eagerlj collected and disseminated these 
stories, and while in the new Naples, no longer Boman and 
hence no longer Yergilian, their production ceased and their 
very memory became &ant, they began to be propagated in 
even stranger forms throaghont the countries of Eorope. 

Having thus collected all the data which serve to throw light 
on the origin of these Neapolitan legends, it will be well to 
som up the results of the investigation in a few words. 

In its most ancient form this legend presents two distinct 
aspects : firstly, the name of Virgil connected with the idea of 
a special affection felt by him for Naples; and secondly, the 
belief in certain public talismans attributed to him. The first 
of these two elements is exclusively Neapolitan ; founded, as 
we have seen, on real facts and on local traditions connected 
with them, it goes back without doubt to the time of Vergil's 
life at Naples and his burial there. The second is not exclu- 
sively Neapolitan, and is in any case distinct from and of later 
date than the first, being in fact one of the many similar legends 
which during the centuries of barbarism grew up round various 
ancient monuments. The point at which these two elements 
touch is this, that the medieval idea of the infinite wisdom of 
Vergil, combined with the ancient tradition among the Neapoli- 
tans of his affection for their city, caused to be attributed to 
him there all works for the public good which were looked 
upon as requiring for their production unusually profound 
knowledge, just as in other cities similar works were assigned 
to other authors. In this first form of the l^^nd Vergil no- 
where appears in a ridiculous aspect, nor is there any idea of 
maleficence or diabolical agency. The legend is in fine essen- 
tially Neapolitan in feeling and in origin, and is also popular ^ 
notwithstanding the fact that it is in some measure connected 
with the biography of the poet and shows signs of the influence 
of the rude Neapolitan monks. 

In this examination of the origin of the legend it has been 
made abundantly clear that its nature in its earliest known 
form agrees well with that origin and with certain general 
principles already laid down. Vergil appears in it as possessed 
of a profound knowledge of the secrets of nature, and as making 
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ase of this knowledge for the benefit of liis fayonrite oommnnitj. 
He appears less as a magician than as a scholar endowed with 
scientific knowledge which surpasses the range of ordinary in- 
tellects. Hence, in the changes which the conception of Vergil 
underwent, we shall be able to trace a law which is practi- 
cally the same among the Neapolitan populace, who preseryed 
the memory of their former benefactor, and the men of educa- 
tion, who read Yergil out of habit and admired him in deference 
to tradition. And so we shall find that the Neapolitan legends 
were no sooner transplanted into literature than they found, by 
reason of the conception of Vergil current in literary circles, 
the soil so well prepared for them that they straightway took 
root there and spread with a rapidity that is truly amazing. 



U 
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CHAPTER IV. 

That popular legends are liable to undergo modification in 
passing from month to mouth and from writer to writer is 
sufficiently well known. Small nuclei of legends are accus- 
tomed to attain to considerable proportions in two . different 
ways, either by exaggeration or amplification of the legends 
themselves by the popular imagination, or by the attraction to 
them of other legends already existing either singly or as parts 
of another system. Legends are, however, generally subjected 
to the greatest modifications when they leave their native soil, 
especially when they owe their origin to some incident of local 
history or tradition. When such a legend passes from one 
country to another, it is very liable, in the absence of those local 
interests to which it appealed in the place of its origin, to be 
misunderstood and to be changed in consequence. In the first 
form of the Vergilian legend there could have been no allusion 
to diabolical agency; it would have been repugnant to the 
Neapolitans to think that their city owed anything to such 
questionable means. But though Vergil could not, as protector 
of Naples, appear in an unfavourable light, such a view was 
naturally no longer predominant when the legend had left 
Naples and spread over Europe. And we shall in fact observe 
that from this point onwards the Vergilian legend enters upon 
a second phase quite distinct from the first. 

From ars mathematica and astrologica to ars dtaholica was but 
a step, and though, for reasons already given, such a step was 
not to be expected of the Neapolitans, there was no reason why, 
as soon as the legend had left Naples, Vergil should not meet 
with the same fate as Gerbert and other famous students of 
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astrology and mathematics and become a necromancer ^ in the 
blackest sense of the word ; and such a transition was all the 
more likely in the case of a pagan, since many of the clergy, 
as has already been shown, were accustomed to discredit the 
famons writers of antiquity by describing them as worshippers 
of the devil and as owing their wisdom and talents chiefly to 
the infernal powers — a form of prejudice which, even if not 
universal, lasted on for a considerable time. 

Bearing this in mind, it will not be difficult to understand 
the changes and amplifications to which the Yergilian legend 
was subjected when, on its rapid progress through Europe, it 
fell into the hands of the street singers and their fellows. This 
class of people, having above all things to interest the passers- 
by, so as to induce them to listen, were compelled not only to 
tell their stories in a way that engaged the attention, but also 
to have a large selection of stories at their disposal, so as to snit 
their audience and to be able to substitute one for another, if 
the first did not meet with approval.* Thus many of them, 
to show their superiority to their rivals, would recite a long 
string of the stories that they professed to be able to tell.^ It 
is easy then to imagine with what eagerness they would seize 
on any novel subject. No sooner therefore had the Yergilian 
legend left Naples than they laid hold on it, and already at 
the beginning of the 13th century they were in full possession 
of it. In a long poem by the troubadour Girand de Calan9on, 
written some time between 1215 and 1220,^ there is a lengthy 
account of the necessary stock-in-trade of a street minstrel. 
After enumerating the various instruments which he must 

^ Aooording to the medieval etymology : ** mantiat Qraece divinatio dio- 
itur, et nigrOf quasi nigra, undo Nigromantia, nigra divinatio, quia ad atra 
daemoniorum yinoola atentes se adducit." Therefore it is not a liberal art, 
for : ** Bciri libere potest, sed operari sine daemonam familiaritate nullateuiis 
valet." Thus too a Vienna MS. in BufriNBUso, Chron. rim, de Philippe 
Momkee, i. p. 628. 

* Thos QiRALDUs Gambbbnsis (1197), in his Gemma EcelenasHcaf speak- 
ing of certain prieuts, says : ** Similes sant oantantibos fabalas et gesta qui 
videntes cantilenam de Lauderico non placere aaditoribus, statim ineipiunt 
eantare de Wacherio ; quod si non plaouerit, de alio." Oirald, Camb, op.^ 
ed. Bbbwbb, vol. ii. (Lond , 1862), p. 290. 

' Gbabssb, Die grossen Sagenkreise de^ Mittelalters, p. 6 eeqq. 

* Hist, lit, de la France^ t. xvii. p. 680. 
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know how to play and the yarioQS tricks and acrobatic feats he 
must be able to perform, the writer gives a long list of the 
stories, whether prose or verse, that he mnst have by heart. 
Among these appear the Vergilian legends,^ both the story of 
the miracnloas garden and also others, not of Neapolitan origin, 
which will be discussed presently. Poets, mountebanks and 
boffoons, all in one, as were most of these catUores franctgenarum^ 
intent solely on interesting their audiences and enticing their 
money out of their pockets, it is easy to imagine with what 
liberty they treated the characters of their legends in the 
attempt to render them more interesting or amusing. What 
wonder that Yergil should have become in their hands a 
sorcerer of the first water ? 

But the fate which befell the legendary Vergil in the streets, 
befell him equally in literature. It is noticeable that in the 
DolopcUhoSy though Yergil has come to be, in consequence of 
the literary tradition, a quite ideal personage,* there is no sug- 
gestion 0^ magic with reference to him. In the French 13th 
century version of it by Berbers the only allusion to Vergil as a 
magician is a passage relating to the little book in which he 
included, for the use of his pupil Lucinianus, all the seven 
liberal arts, of which it is stated that, when he was dead, he 
held it in his hand so firmly that it could not be removed, and 
that he was able to do this 

** Par engin et par nigromanoe 
Dont 11 sot tote la sdenoe.** ' 

.But this is a sufficiently innocent form of necromancy.* It 

» "EdeVirgili 
Com de la oonoa a saap oobrir 
E del vergier 
E del pesqnier 
E del foo que sanp esoantir.*' 

DxxB, Die PoeHe der Troubadourt^ p. 199 ; Gbabbbs, Die gro$$en Sagenkreue 
dei MUulalters, p. 21 seqq. Cp. Faqbul, Hist, de lapoieieprov,y iii. p. 495. 

* Cp. vol. i. chap. 16 of this work. 

' Li Romant de DoJapathot, pub, par MM. C. Bbumbt et A. db Montaiolok. 
Paris (Jannet), p. 384. 

* Both is wrong in oonfasing, like Qbimm (Die Sage von Polyphem, p. 4) 
and many others, the Latin text of the Dolopathcs with the Hittoria eeptem 
sapientum. The latter is merely the Latin translation (not the original, as 
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would be interesting to know whether the aathor of the 
Dolopathos omitted these stories on purpose or whether they 
had not yet reached him at the date when his work was written. 
It is certain however that they had already at this period, 
anterior that is to both Oervasias and Conrad, been to some 
extent, at any rate, disseminated in Earope, since Neckam,^ who, 
as we have seen, was never at Naples, speaks of the miracu- 
lous works of Yergil. Neckam indeed not only mentions the 
butcher's block which kept meat fresh,**^ but also describes how 
with a golden leech ^^ Vergil freed Naples from a plague of 
leeches which infested its waters, how he built a brazen bridge 
by means of which he could travel whithersoever he would, 
and how he surrounded his garden with a stratum of air as 
impenetrable as a wall. He recounts besides another legend of 
which mention will be made further on. 

Another writer who, previous to the publication of Gervasius' 
work, is acquainted with several of the Yergilian legends is 
the monk Elinandus, the celebrated author of a Latin chron- 
icle,^' included by Vincent de Beauvais in his Speculum 
Historiale and much read in the middle ages. This chronicle, 
which goes down to the year 1204, is noteworthy as containing 
a number of details on the subject of the Vergilian legends not 
recorded by any of the writers hitherto mentioned. In addi- 
tion to the bronze fly, the baths, the butcher's block, and 
the garden, in which, according to him, it never rained, 
Elinandus attributes to Vergil a bell-tower, which, when its 

is oommonly supposed) of the Roman de$ iept taget, I can only mention 
this faot here ; the disoossion of it would lead too far away. 

* De natttrU rerum, cap. 174. Neckam*s Vergil-stories are quoted from 
him by W. Boblbt, De vita et moribui phUoeopharum, cap. 103. 

^^ PsBUDO-YiLLAMZ givos a different account. Kobilb, Deecriz, delta ciUdi 
di NapoUy ii. p. 781, writes as follows : ** La oappella di S. Giovanni a Pozzo 
bianco segue pit innanzi al prinoipio del vicolo dell* arcivesooyado, anti- 
oamente detto Ourgite ; ed era oosi denominato perohd Taltro vicolo ohe gU 
sta dirimpetto, aveva fino ad nn secolo fa on pobblico pozzo omato di 
marmor bianco, e sovr* esso sanguisaghe scolpite, di coi ii cronista nostro 
Qiovanni Villani, segaendo rignoranza del volgo« dice che Virgilio Marone 
sottQ la costellazione deU Aquario aveale fatfce soolpire," eta 

^^ Pablished in tom. vii. of the Bibliotheca patrum cUtercentium of 
TxssnB. 

^> The only reason that Vincent de Beauvais has for doubting this story 
is that the invention of bells was subsequeot to YergiL 
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bells were mug, moved in time with tbem,^^ and speaks besides, 
like Neckam, of the Scdvatio Bomae, The biographical notices 
preserved of Elinandas,^^ as well as the character of some of 
his legends, make it improbable that he was ever at Naples. 
In him, as in Neckam, appear traces of the changes that the 
legend had nndergone in its passage from its native country. 
Nor must it be forgotten that Elinandas, before becoming a 
monk, had been a very popular troubadour ; he himself, when 
looking back regretfully on the gaiety of his early life,**^ re- 
counts how there had never been festival or tourney at which 
his voice had not been heard. To this is perhaps due the 
fact that, in the part of the chronicle relating to his own time, 
instead of describing events, he will speak of nothing but 
dreams, visions, apparitions, prodigies and legends, the Yergilian 
among others, which, though bearing very clearly on them the 
mark of the troubadour, were none the less carefully preserved 
by Vincent de Beauvais and Alberic de Trois-Fontaines. 

It was no doubt from the poets of France that their German 
imitators first learned to look on YsjgiL&a-aum*^^^*^' Wolfram 
von Eschenbach in his Parzivalf composed be^w^n 1203 and 
1215 and derived from French sonrces,^^ makes his magician 
Klinschor a descendant of Vergil, born in the 'Land of 
Labour'; other German poets of the same school, such as 
Boppo, Frauenlob, Rumeland, the author of JSeinfrit von 
Braunschweig^ etc., speak of Vergil in a similar manner through- 
out the 13th century. Thus, while on the one hand the 
Vergilian legend was being propagated by street-minstrels 
and poets of every sort, both orally and in writing, on the 
other hand it gained a great notoriety in the literary world by 
being included in learned works of popularity and authority, 
such as those of Gervasius, Neckam, Elinandus, Vincent de 
Beauvais and the like. 

<* Vide EUt lit, de la France, torn, xviii. p. 87 seqq. 

^^ **Non Boena, non cirous, non theatram, non amphitheatmxn, non 
forum, non platea, non gymnasiom, non arena Bine eo resonabat.*' De 
reparat. lapsi, p. 818. 

^^ Vide BocoAT in the Oermania of Pfbiffbb, iii. 81 seqq., and iv. 411 seqq. 

'^ Cp. T. d. Haobn, GeeamnUabenteuer, iii. p. czl« seqq. 
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CHAPTER V. 

To any one who considers the conditions of the literary world 
in the middle ages it will be clear that the legendary Vergil of 
Naples presented an anomaly which was hard to reconcile with 
the pre-conceived notions of the poet. The Neapolitan legend, 
haying originated at Naples, was the expression of pnrely 
Neapolitan feelings, and bronght Vergil into connection with 
no other city ; but this state of affairs conld not last when the 
l^end had left its native place. In the literary tradition, the 
connection of Vergil with Naples was only a secondary matter 
of no great importance. Vergil, one of the most eminent 
names of the ancient Roman world, could not remain alto- 
gether divorced from the great centre of that world. Vergil 
and Rome presented to the minds of that day SDch a homo- 
geneous idea that to separate the legendary Vergil from 
legendary Rome must have seemed well nigh impossible. To 
think that Vergil should have made such use of his arts and 
knowledge for the sake of Naples, and yet have done nothing 
for Rome, that Rome that he called golden, that he called the 
head of the world, whose birth he had immortalised in an 
immortal poem! The idea was absurd. This lacuna in the 
Neapolitan legends had therefore to be filled in, and it was 
filled in as soon as these legends began to spread through 
Europe. In fact, already in Alexander Neckam and Elinandus 
are to be seen a Roman legend side by side with the Neapoli- 
tan. No great effort of the imagination was needed, for just 
as we have seen that at Naples the belief in certain talismans 
existed independently of Vergil and that therefore the Neapoli- 
tan populace had nothing to do but attach his name to them, so 
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there had been similar stories for a long time oarrent at Rome, 
to which it was eqaally easy to affix the poet*8 name. The 
only difference is this, that while the Neapolitan legends be- 
came Yergilian at Naples itself and through the agency of the 
people of Naples, the Roman legends became so outside Rome, 
through the agency of poets and literary men, and in imitation 
of the Neapolitan. 

Alexander Neckam relates in his Be naturis rerum that 
Vergil built at Rome a beautiful palace, in which were statues 
representative of the yarious provinces subject to the Roman 
empire, each with a bell in its hand. Whenever any of these 
provinces meditated revolt, its statue began to ring its bell. 
Thereupon a bronze warrior on the roof of the palace bran- 
dished his lance in the direction of the province in question, 
and the Romans, thus warned, were able to send troops to quell 
the revolt. It is however worthy of note that, while Neckam 
here attributes this marvel to Vergil, in his poem De laudibus 
divinae sapientiasy^ in which he recapitulates his Be naturis 
rerum, he tells the same story without mentioning Vergil's 
name. With certain variations, which, though slight, are yet 
sufficient to establish its independent origin, the story re- 
appears in Elinandus, who does not however commit himself to 
the Vergilian authorship of the palace in question, but says 
merely ' creditur a quibusdam.' 

That the people of Rome should, in the state of ignorance 
into which medieval barbarism and Christianity had plunged 
them, have been unaware of the true origin of the various 
monuments of antiquity that remained and have invented 
numerous legends to supply this deficiency in their knowledge, 
will be the more readily imagined when we consider that even 
daring more enlightened periods of history similar processes 
maj go on. The number of memorials accumulated in Rome 
was so great that a knowledge of the true origin and intention 
of every monument there would have required a far wider 
acquaintance with history than could be expected of the 
population of any city. The feeling that they were Romans 

1 Diat 5, T. 290 seqq. (p. 44f). 
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and the descendants of a gi*eat nation was not wanting to the 
inhabitants of Borne, and the magnificence of the surviving 
monaments tended to keep snoh sentiments alive, bnt the 
memory of special eyents could onlj survive in the form of 
certain names and certain legends. And however much the 
grandeur of Rome might influence its actual inhabitants, the 
impression it made on strangers must have been yet greater. 
Arriving at Rome, with that freshness of mind characteristic 
of peoples but recently emerged from barbarism, and entirely 
ignorant of the marvels which a civilised nation so powerful as 
the Romans were capable of producing, they were struck with 
amazement when brought face to face with the ruins of the 
fallen giant — ruins that even now have lost none of their 
imposing majesty. On returning home, these travellers un- 
consciously exaggerated what they had seen ; their hearers 
again exaggerated in their turn and so the legends grew. 

In many stories, recorded for the most part by foreign 
writers, it is possible to recognise the product of strong im- 
pressions subsequently elaborated at a distance from the places 
to which they refer. The legends which originated in Rome 
itself are far simpler, referring mostly to some actual existing 
monument, which retains in the l^end its proper form, merely 
its object and the name of its author being changed. Thus a 
certain votive vessel came to be regarded as the vessel in 
which Aeneas came to Italy .^ The story of Trajan and the 
widow, immortalised by Dante, existed before it was referred 
to Trajan.^ Probably a bas-relief on the triumphal arch in 
which the emperor is represented on horseback with a female 

> Prooop., Bell. Ooth,, iy. 22. Bbcksb {Handbttch d, rdm. AHerth., i. p. 
161) thinks it may hare been a model, or a ouriosity of some kind. Accord- 
ing to William or BiIalkssbubt (ii. o. 18K in 1045 there was discoyered at 
Home the grave of Pallas : ** tunc corpus Fallantis filii Enandri, de qao Ver- 
gilias narrat, Bomae repertnm est, ingenti stupore omniam. Hiatus vnlneria 
quod in medio pectore Tomus fecerat quattaor pedibus et semis mensaratum 
est.*' I shoold donbt whether this legend, evidently not popular in origin, 
referred to any real discoTery, as Gbsooboyius maintains in his Qe$ek, d, 
Stadt, Rom im MitUlalt., iv. p. 626. 

' Cp. Masskank, KaUerchromk^ iii. p. 753 seqq. ; G. Paris, La Ugende de 
Tmyan, in Fasc. xzxt. of the Bibl. de Vicole dee hautee €tude$t pp. 261-298 ; 
Gbav, Roma neUa memoria, etc., iL p. 6 seqq. 
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figure, sjnibolical of the conqnered province, kneeling at his 
feet, was the original canse of its attribution to him. 

In the marvellous palace attribated to Vergil by Neckam 
and Elinandas, and well known in the middle ages under the 
name of the SaXvatio Bomae^^ there appears a strange medley 
of reminiscences of the Pantheon, the Colosseum, the Capitol, 
and the statues, symbolical of yarioas nations, in the theatre 
of Pompey, by which Nero, in a moment of remorse, thought 
he was being attacked ; while with all this Was combined the 
inability to understand how the vigilance necessary for the 
preservation of so vast an empire could be maintained by any 
but supernatural means. This legend, which unquestionably 
arose outside Italy, was very common in the middle ages, and 
was told without reference to Vergil long before being attri- 
buted to him. It was originally applied to the Capitol, which 
thereby became one of the seven wonders of the world, as re- 
lated by the Greek Cosmas^ in the 8th century and other 
writers — a fact which suggests the idea that its original motive 
may have been the well-known story of the geese of the temple 
of Jupiter, which was one of the chief stories connected with 
the Capitol, and as such would doubtless have penetrated from 
Byzantium into the East. This theory receives further confir- 
mation from the fact that a reminiscence of this story appears 
in several Arabic legends, in which, by a remarkable coinci- 
dence, occurs not only the idea of the Salvatio Bomae (applied 
to Egypt) but also that of the miraculous mirror to which 
reference will be made further.^ Later on the Salvatio Bomae 



^ It is Bometimes also called CoruecraHo sUUiuirum, 

^ Mai, Spicilegium Homanum, ii. p. 221. 

* King Sarc&f '* made a bronze dack and pot it on a pillar of green marble 
near the gate of the city. Whenever a stranger arrived, the duck flapped its 
wings and cried till the inhabitants came and arrested the stranger." Vide 
Orient und Occident^ i p. 831 ; cp. p. 8S5 and 340; vide also the article of 
LiKBBBCHT, ib. , iii. p. 300, 863. Flobus, in telling the story of Manilas, men- 
tions only a single goose. Vergil in the shield of Aeneas likewise describes 
a single goose (of silver). Acn,t viii. 652 seqq. Dantb. De Monarch., says, 
** anserem ibi ante non visam cecinisse Qallos adesse.*' The song of the 
soldiers of Modena (10th cent.) runs : 

" Vigili voce avis anser Candida 
f ngavit Gallos ex aroe Bomolea 
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is referred by some to the Pantheon/ by others to the Colos- 
seam, and is described as one of the seven wonders of the 
world, not only by Cosmas, as already stated, but also in a 
work of the 8th century, ascribed to the Venerable Bede,® be- 
sides being mentioned in a Wessobrnnn MS. of the same date,^ 
by the anonymous writer at Salerno in the 10th century^** 
and in an 11th century MS. in the Vatican.*^ It is further 
mentioned in the MirabUia urbis Romae^^^ a guide-book which 
underwent various modifications at different times, but which 
was certainly already known in the 12th century,^' and by 
Jacopo da Voragine** in the 13th century, who, like many 
others, ascribes it to diabolical agency.^^ All these speak of it 
without mentioning Yei^gil, as do also other writers subsequent 



pro qua Tirtate facta est argentea 
et a Bomanis adorata nt dea." 

Ap. Dn MiBXL, Poisiet pop. lat, ant, au XI L iUcU, p. 269. Massmakm wishes 
to explcun the legend as ansing from the moying figares on certain clocks, 
of which there was one in the Capitol. (Kauerchronik, iii. p. 425.) He 
considers it (p. 424) of Teutonic origin ; I believe rather that it came from 
Byzantiam. Grat on the other hand (op. ciL, i. p. 201) belieyes that the 
story arose at Bome in the 4th or 5th century through a transformation of 
the ancient idea of the Capitol as the citadel of the Boman empire. 

< So too LODOYIOO DoLCB : 

** Non la Bitonda or sacra, e gia profana, 
La dove tante statue eran poste 
Che avean legata al oollo una campana.*' 

Jl primo vol. delU op. burl, del Bemt, etc., part ii. p. 271. 

** IMellut de trptem orbU miraeulist in Bu>ab, Op., i. 400. 

* Massicann, KcUferekrofdh, iiL p. 426. 

1^ MuBATOBi, Scriptoret rer. UaL, ii. 2, p. 272. 

>^ Pbbllbb in the Philologu$, i. p. 103. 

1' Qbabssb, Beitrdge gur Liter, und Sage det Mittelalten, p. 10. 

>> The first critical edition of the Mirabilia is that of Pabthxt : ** Mira- 
bUia Romae ex codd. vatt. emendata.'* Berliu, 1865. The next that of Job- 
dan in his To^graphie der Stadt Rom im AUerthum, ii (Berlin, 1871), p. 
605 seqq., which contains also (p. 857 seqq.) an important contribution to 
the history of the work. Finally, G. L. Ulbiohb has published the Mira- 
bilia in his Codex urbii Romae topographicue. Wurzburg, 1871, p. 126 
seqq. 

>* Legenda aurea, dvii. 

^ In a MS. which we haye already had occasion to cite it is attributed to 
the art of astronomy or astrology. " Per hanc artem Bomae senatores 
necem Tiromm et bella in oris barbaris facta, regnmqne et regnorum detri- 
mentnm statum et stabillmentum noYcrunt.*' Vide BnrFBHBBBO, Chron. 
rim. de Philippe Mouskes, i p. 628. 
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to Neokam and Elinandos.^^ To bring this legend into connec- 
tion with Vergil there was necessary the link which is supplied 
by the last stage of the Yergilian legend, that namely in which 
the poet assumes his well-known character of the Prophet of 
Christ ; but this matter will be discussed in another chapter. 
To explain why so interesting a monument was no longer to be 
seen, the anonymous Salerno writer states that the statues 
were taken to Byzantium, and that there the Emperor Alex- 
ander (t 915), wishing to show them due respect, clothed them 
in garments of silk, but on the following night St. Peter ap- 
peared to him and cried in an angry voice, * I am the prince of 
the Romans,' and on the following day the emperor died. 

The legend of the Saluatio Bomae is the earliest occasion on 
which Vergil is brought by legend into contact with Rome. We 
know that he possessed a house on the Esquiline,^'' but he does 
not seem to have resided there habitually ; ^® and even had he 
done so, his presence could not have had so gpreat an effect on 
the 'popular imagination at Rome as was the case at Naples. 
The inhabitants of the capital of the greatest empire the world 
has ever known, accustomed as they were to greatness of every 
sort, could not have received any deep or lasting impression of 
the personality of Vergil, however much they might be able to 
distinguish and appreciate him among the crowd of notabili- 
ties passing perpetually before their eyes. If therefore we 

^* The largest oolleotion of notices of this sabjeot is in Massminn, KaUer- 
ehronik, iii. p. 421 seqq. We ma^ add the following hitherto unpaUished 
one : " Una porta artificiata era in Boma sotto il monte Oianioolo dove 
anticamente abit6 il re Oiano primo re d' Italia da oui d nominata il monte 
(Hanicolo. La detta porta era di metallo omata maravigliosamente e oon 
grande artificio, perocohd qaando Roma, qaella nobilissima cittii, ayeya pace, 
stava la detta porta sempre serrata, e quando si ribella?a alcana provincia, 
la porta per se stessa si apriva. Ailora li Bomani eorrevano al Pantheon, 
cioe Santa Maria Botonda, dove erano in Inogo alto statue le qoali rappres- 
sentavano le proTincie del mondo. E qaando alcana si ribeUava, qaeUa 
ootale stataa Toltaya le spalle e per6 11 Bomani qaando vedeTano la statna 
Tolta, s' armayano le milizie, e prestamente andavano in qaella parte a 
riacqaistare." Libro imperiale, 8, 8 (cod. saec. xv., Magliab. zxii. 9). 

17 •• Habaitqae doinom Bomae Esqoiliis ioxta hortos Maecenatis, qaan- 
qaam secessa Campaniae Sloiliaeqae plorimam uteretar." Donat., Vit, Verg., 
p. 67. 

^ ** Si qaando Bomae, quo rariaime eommeabat, viseietar in publico,* 
etc DoNAT., Vit. Verg., p. 67. 
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6iid at Rome certain monuments connected by legends with 
the name of Yergil, such legends have assnredlj not grown out 
of popular recollections of the poet, but are of much later date, 
being a reflection of Yergilian legends originated elsewhere, 
fused and confused bj outside agencies with legends connected 
with the city. 
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CHAPTER VI 

In the 13th century, when the Vergilian legend was already 
widely spread through Europe, we find it in process of under- 
going considerable changes and amplifications at the hands of 
various popular poets, and this chiefly in certain largely read 
French works. Such are the Image du Monde^ a sort of 
Encyclopedia,^ written in 1245, and attributed, with no very 
good reason, to Walter of Metz, the Roman des Sept Sages ^ 
written both in prose and verse, translated into many languages 
and one of the most popular books in Europe, and the romance 
in verse entitled Gleomud^s, written by AdSn^s towards the 
end of the 13th century.* 

In 1319 the Vergil legends occur in the hitherto unpublished 
Benart contrefait^^ and in this same 14th century certain of 
them appear in various collections of anecdotes formed specially 
for the use of ascetics, moralists and preachers, in which case 
they are, according to the usage of the time, interpreted alle- 
gorically for the edification of the faithful. Among these may 
be mentioned certain redactions of the Qesta Eomanorum^^ and 

^ Cp. UUt. lit. de la France, t. xxiii. p. 809 ; Du M£bil, Milanges, p. 427 
seqq. 

* Keller, Li Romans det Sept Saget, p. oclii. seqq., 153 seqq. ; Id., Dyo- 
eletianut Leben vrm Hunt von BUhel, p. 57 seqq. ; Loisklrub DESLONooHAMfs, 
Etsai mr les fables indiermes, p. 150 seqq. ; p'Anoona, 11 libro dei setie Savi 
di Roma, p. 50 seqq., 115 seqq. 

* Hist, lit, de la France, t. xx. p. 712 seqq. ; Du Mi:RiL, Mil. arch,, p. 435 
seqq. ; Li Roumans de Cleomadls, par Ad^n^s m Bois, publ, pour la prem. 
foispar A.\nnk van Hasselt, Brux., 1865-6, vol. i. pp. 62-8. 

* Do M&RIL, Melanges, p. 440 seqq. 

" Oesta Romanorum, ed. Ad. Keller, Stnttg. and Tubing. 1842; td. 
(Qerm. trans.) Gr^essb, Dread, and Leip., 1847. Op. Wabtok, Dissert, on 
the Gesta Romanorum in his Ilistory of English Poetry, i. p. oxxxix. seqq. ; 
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the Violier des histoires romaines,^ based on that work. To the 
13th century belongs the 'Universal Chronicle/ written in 
German verse by lans Enenkel (1250), a citizen of Vienna, in 
which work occnr several of the Vergilian legends.'' 

In these versions of the story it is Rome, naturally enough, 
whicb appears as the chief field of Vergil's activity. The 
Neapolitan legends remained stationary, being sometimes trans- 
ferred to Rome, while the Roman legends went on increasing. 
The legend of the Oastel delV Ovo had assumed formidable pro- 
portions; it was no longer a question of a simple talisman 
preserved in this castle, but, according to the Image du Monde^ 
the whole city was balanced on an egg, and began to tremble 
as soon as the egg moved : 

** Qae quant anonus 1* aef remuait 
Toute la cit6 on orolait." 

The Cleomadhs in its turn states that there were two castles 
in the sea, each bnilt on an egg^ and when once some one tried 
breaking one of the eggs, the castle at once sank ; but the other 
is still to be seen at Naples floating on its egg. 

'* Encor eet U I'antres chastians 
Qui en mer eiet et bona et biaos : 
Si est 11 oes, o'est v^t^s, 
Seur quoi 11 ohastians est fondSs/* 

The idea of the Salvatio Bomae was moreover coupled with 
the idea, long current in the Bast, of a mirror in which one 
could see everything whicb happened at a distance. One snch 
mirror there used to be, according to Benjamin of Tndela,® at 
the top of the lighthouse at Alexandria ; it had been placed 

DouoB, Ditfsert. on the Oesta Romanorum in his Illtuirations of Shakespeare, 
(London, 1836), p. 519 seqq. ; Oe$ta Romcmorum, ed. H. Okstkblkt, Berl, 
1871. 

* Le Violier des kistoires romaines, nouv, id, par M. G. Bbunst, Paris 
(Jannet), 1868. 

7 Ail this part is published in y. d. Haobn, OeMammtabentexur, ii. p. 613 
seqq. 

• IHnerariOy i. p. 166 seqq. (Asheb). Cp. Db Guionbs in Mitnoires et ex- 
traits des MSS.^ etc., i. p. 26 ; Beinaud, Monumens arabes^ p^sans et turcs^ t. 
ii. p. 418 ; Loisblbub, Essai sur les fables indiennest p. 163 ; Nobdbn, Voyage, 
t. ill. p. 163 seqq. 
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there by Alexander, and with it one coald see any vessel of 
war that was coming against Egypt at a distance of 500 para- 
sangs.^ The Salvatio Bomae changed into such a mirror, which 
is ascribed to Yergil in the Boman des Sept Sages, the Oleomade» 
and the Renart contrefait.^^ Bat unfortunately, like all things 
mortal, the mirror perished at last ; the Roman des Sept Sages 
tells ns how. A foreign king, — Hungarian, Carthaginian, 
German or Apulian, — the accounts differ, — unable to bear any 
longer this constant surveillance on the part of the Romans 
accepted the offer of three knights to go and break the mirror. 
These, when they were come to Rome, buried gold in various 
places and gave themselves out as finders of hidden treasure. 
The emperor, being of an avaricious disposition, wished to 
make trial of their powers, whereupon they gained his confi- 
dence by digging up the gold they had themselves hidden. 
When they found that the emperor believed in them, they said 
that a great treasure was to be found under the column that 
supported the mirror, and they were accordingly commissioned 

* Two snob mirrors appear in the Arab legends published by WOstxnvsld, 
Orient und Oceidenty i. pp. 331-5. In the Titurel a similar mirror is attri- 
bated to Prester John. Cp. t. d. Haobn, Briefe in die Heimath, iy. p. 119 ; 
Oppbbt, Der Preihyter Johannes in Sage und Oeeehiehtet p. 175 seqq. 
Catherine de Medici was supposed to have one. Gp. Bbinaud, Monumens 
arabett persani et ture$y ii. p. 418. G. Batt. Porta in his Magia naturaliM 
(Ub. xvii. cap. 2) even discloses the secret for oaosing ** ot specalis planis ea 
oemantur quae longe et in aliis locis gerantar.** According to a medieral 
Torsion of the story of Troy, the Palladium was such a mirrpr. Vide Gax- 
TON, Troye-Boke^ ii. cap. 22, ap. Da M&bil, Milanget^ p. 470. 

In modem popular tales sach mirrors are common enough. Vide e.g, 
AvAMASivFF, Narodnyia nuskiia skazki, yii. 2, 41 ; viii. 18 (and note); Schott, 
WaULchitche Mdrchin, 5, 18 ; Haltbich, Deutichs Volk$m&rehen, 30, etc 
They are generally described as small and portable ; Yergil too has soch a 
one as this in the Oesta Romanorum (cap. 102, ed. Esllbb) by means of 
which he shows a man the infidelity of his wife and her plots against his 
life. Vide ▼. n. Hagbn, ErzdfUungen und M&rehen; Sohbidlb, Das KlosUrt 
ii. p. 126 seqq. ; Simbook, Die deutschen Volksbilcher, vi. p. 880 seqq. It is 
to Uiis legend perhaps that the '* Vergil-mirrors *' preserred in several 
maseams refer. 

For the medicTal superstitions on the subject of magic mirrors, vide 
Papbmoobdt, Cola da Rtenzo, chap. yii. ; Obioli in the Biblioteca italiana, 
faso. i., 1841, pp. 67-90; Du MisiL, Melanges, p. 469 seqq.; DaNi<op- 
Libbbxcht, p. 201. 

><^ Gp. too GowER, Confessio Amantis, i. 5 ; Fboibsabt, Po6sies, p. 270. 
To this too refer the Castiaus-Miriours of Home in the French poem Balan ; 
vide G. Pabis, Hist, poit, de Charlemagne, p. 251. 
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to searcli for this. After removing the colamn, they propped 
up the mirror with wooden sapports, to which, as soon as it 
was nighty they set fire, and straightway fled. So the mirror 
was broken into a thousand pieces, while the Romans, ont of 
anger at its loss, forced their emperor to drink molten gold as a 
punishment for his ayarice. This story, the end of which re- 
calls a well-known incident of Boman history, existed indepen- 
dently of Vergil and the magical mirror. We meet it again in 
the Peoaronej in the novel with the heading : ' CheUo and lanni 
di VeUeiri give themselves out as soothsayers to do harm to the 
state of Borne, They are received at ihe court of GrassuSy andy to 
gain his favour, dig out certain treasures which fhey had them- 
selves previofisly buried. They then state that there is a grea^ 
treasure hidden under the Tribune^ s Toijoer, Crassus puts toooden 
supports to the tower, to which they set fire and then escape in 
the night. On the following morning the tower faUs and causes 
great slaughter anumg the Eomaiu." ** Vergil therefore and the 
magical mirror do not occur in this version of the story, which 
deids only with a building called the Tribune's Tower, ' on the 
walls of which were fastened portraits, in metal, of all Romans 
who had ever been distinguished, so that this tower was looked 
upon as the noblest monument in Rome.' This novel is closely 
parallel to a curious anecdote told by Flaminius Vacca,^' an 
archaeologist of the 16th century, who however attributes the 
work of destruction to a Ooth. 

When once Vergil had gained the reputation of being a 
magician, not only were various marvels at Rome attributed to 

1' Pecorone, Day 5, Not. 1. Aooording to BsHJAMm or Tudbla, the mir- 
ror at Alexandria was similarly destroyed by the treachery of a Greek who 
was an enemy of Egypt. 

» ** I remember that in the time of Pius lY. there came to Rome a Goth 
with a Tory andent book which described a hidden treasure as marked by a 
serpent and a figtire in bas-relief, holding in one band a cornucopia and 
with the other pointing to the ground. He searched till he found this sign 
on the side of an arch, and then asked permission of the pope to dig for 
the treasure, which he said belonged to ttie Bomans. But when the exca- 
▼ations extended to under the ar<m, the people feared that it would fall, and 
began to suspect malice on Uie part of the Goth, thinking that a desire to 
destroy the Boman monuments might still preyaU in that nation. So they 
rose against him and compelled lum to take to fli^t, and the work was 
abandoned.** Ap. Nabdini, Roma antica, ed. Nibbt, i. p. 40. 

Z 
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him, bat there oame to be assigned to him all sorts of stones 
of other men who had gained a like reputation also. One of 
these men, as is well known, was the pope Sjlvester U., or 
Qerbert, who earned his name as a magician by a knowledge 
of mechanics and mathematics which, in an ecclesiastic of thai> 
period and above all a pope, was a simple scandal. It was 
the easier to confound the two names seeing that many writers, 
such as (Jervasius of Tilbury, Elinandus, Alberigo and others, 
who mentioned the legends about Vergil, mentioned those con- 
nected with Gerbert also. An instanoe of such confusion is to 
be found in the poems mentioned above. 

It is stated in the Mirahilia that where the church of St. 
Balbina in Rome now stands there stood formerly tbe Muia- 
tortum OaesariSf and that in it was a candelabrum made of the 
mineral called ashesiot, which, when once lighted and exposed 
to the air, could never be extinguished, as the etymology of the 
word implied. Exactly the same legend is found in the Image 
du Monde connected with the name of Yergil, the sole difference 
being that, instead of a candelabrum, there appear two tapers 
and a torch which could not be extinguished. In the Oleo- 
madhs and the 8ette 8av%^ it is a constantly burning fire, 
before which is the statue of an archer with an arrow ready 
strung pointing towards the fire and bearing an inscription in 
Hebrew, ' If any one touches me, I shall shoot.* One day an 
idler, who probably did not understand Hebrew, touched the 
figure ; the arrow flew into the fire and put it out, and it could 
never again be lighted. This legend, applied here to Yergil,^^ 
had already been told of Gerbert. Similar is the story that, in 
the Campus Martins at Rome, there was a statue, pointing 

'* So too in the Fleur du Hittoires of Jsan Mahssl. Vide Du Hiann 
Melanges, p. 488. 

^^ In the Eneide of Hbinbioh toh Vbldxkb it is ascribed to a magioian 
called Oeometroi, In the Romans tfAUxandre (ed. Michslamt, p. 46) an 
eyer-bumlng lamp is attributed to Plato : 

** En milia de la vile ont dreoi6 on piler. 
C. pies aToit de haut ; Platons le nst lever ; 
Deseore ot one lampe, en sou I. oandeler 
Qui par jor et par noit art et reluist si oler 
Que partoat en peut-on et Tenir et aler, 
£t tons voient les gaites qui le doivent garder." 
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with the first finger of its right hand and bearing on its fore- 
head the inscription, ^ Hio percute* No one before Gterbert 
had been able to gness the meaning of these words. When the 
snn was in the zenith^ he observed where the shadow of the 
finger fell, and, having marked the place, retnmed there at 
zught with a single servant After various incantations the 
earth opened, and gave aooess to a subterranean cavern fall of 
all sorts of treasure. In this cavern was a chamber with a 
carbuncle set above a shield and emitting a miraculous light. 
A number of knights, all of gold, stood in the passages, and 
opposite the carbuncle was the figure of a child with a bent 
(>ow. As soon as one touched any of these treasures all the 
knights shook their weapons. G^rbert's servant however 
could not resist the temptation of the manj beautiful things all 
round him, and so took up a little knife and put it in his 
pocket, whereupon the figure of the child immediately let flj 
its arrow, which struck the carbuncle and extinguished it, nor 
could thej find the way out till the knife was restored.^ The 
first part of this story, that is to say the part relating to the 
statue and the treasure, is also attributed to Vergil, with a few 
variations, by lans EnenkeL^^ Others tell the story without 
mentioning either Gkrbert or Yergil, but speak merely of a 
certain derictts,^'' Finally it may be remarked that this legend 
is merely a variation on Zobeid's story in the Arabian Nights.^^ 
In like manner, just as Gterbert is said to have made a head 
which spoke ^' and foretold the future, his own death being 

^' Will. Malmbsbubt, De gett, ttg, ang,^ lib. ii. cap. 10; Albbbio di 
Tbois Font. , Chron. par. ii. pp. 87-41 ; Yihcbnt db Bbauyaib, ^S^pectiZiMi hU» 
toriale, lib. 24, eap. 98 seqq. ; Hook, Oerbertm, cap. 15. 

>* V. D. Haobr, QeiommtabenUuer, ii p. 525 seqq. ; Mabsiuhii, KaUer- 
chronikf iii. p. 450. 

'7 Oetta RotnanontMt cap. 107 (ed. Ebllbb). 

" Page 100 of Loi8BLBDB*B edition. {Pantheon Ut.). Op. too the Thautand 
and One Day$t p. 846 (eaanB edition). 

^> The Btoiy of the talking head, which Albertoe Magniu made and 8t. 
Thomas Aquinas destroyed, is wdl-known. A similar head was attributed to 
the Mar^ms of Villena. Tostado {8vp. mem,, eap. xzi.) speaks of a bronae 
head whioh prophesied in the Tillage of Tabara. Its chief ose was to tell 
when there was a Jew in the place, whioh it did by crying oat ** Indaeos 
adest *' till the Jew was remoyed. Thus too, in Northern mythology, Odin 
* learns the fatnre from the head of the giant Mimur. Op. Taobpb, Northern 
mythology t i p. 15 ; Sxuboox, JBiUo, p. 892. 
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caused through a misxinderstanding of one of ita predictions,*^ 
80 a similar story is told in the Image du Monde and Benart 
corUrefadt*^ of Vergil. One day, when abont to start on a 
jonmey, he consalted this head, which answered that if he 
took care of his head^ all woald be well. He thought that this 
referred to the prophetic head, bnt while on his jonmey he was 
not sufficiently carefnl to keep the snn off his own head, and 
died in consequence of snnstroke. Now j iere we ha ve a fact 
^hichjiioneofmany others that prove that the attribatifin~of 
thg e^ leg ends ^to^Vergil could onlyTave ^taken~place among 
more^orJeS]^e3^ 

mentioned in the chief biography of the poet, that he died from 
the effects of a sunstroke while on a journey,** no such incident 
finds a place in any of the popular Neapolitan l^^nds. 

The reader has perhaps fdready been wearied by the long 
succession of puerile stories which it has been necessary to telli 
and I must make the more claim on his indulgence seeing that 
the series of them is by no means yet complete. But however 
tedious may appear the dissection of these phantastic trivial!* 
ties, I trust that the prospect of being thereby enabled to 
explain a most singnlar phenomenon will induce him, as it has 
induced me, to persevere. 

^ Albsbio db Tbois-Fontiimbs, Chron, L o. ; Hocx, Oerhertui^ L o. 

*> Gp. too Babt. Sibylla (end of 15th cent ) Peregrin, ^uaest,, dec. iii., 
qnaest. 2. 

M *' Dnm M egara yioiniim oppidum ferventissinio sole cognofdt langaorem 
naotos est earnqne non intenmssa nayigatione aaxit, ita ut graTior aliquaoto 
Brondusiam appelleret, nbi pauois diebas obiit." Donat., ViU Verg,^ p. 63 
■eq. 
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CHAPTER VII 

DuBiNQ the same period as that to which the legends describing 
Vergil as a magician belong, the yiew that the Sibjl had fore- 
told the coming of Christ was growing popular among the lower 
classes. This idea^ originally started in the times of contro- 
versy with the pagans, had spread among the Fathers and other 
ecclesiastical writers and was firmly fixed in the medieval 
mind ; issuing from theological literature, it had become part 
of the popular religious notions, and in the I2th century we 
meet with it repeatedly among laity and clergy alike. Hence 
the mention of the Sibyl in romantic literature becomes from 
this time onward as common as is the representation of her in 
works of art down to the 16th century.* It was an idea intelli- 
gible to every one, being derived from the more obvious part 
of the Christian doctrine as elaborated by the medieval theo- 
logians ; it was moreover a very favourite idea with these theo- 
logians, one which they were continually bringing forward and 
on which they laid much stress, so that every one was familiar 
with the purport of the Franciscan poet's well-known line, 
* teste David cum Sibylla.'* This great notoriety achieved 
by the Sibyl, or rather the Sibyls, waa the result of the 
Church's method of communicating with the faithful and 
spreading the doctrines of her religion. The religious instruc- 
tion, the preaching, and still more the Miracle Plays, standing 
as it were halfway between the liturgies and the popular poetry, 

* Cp. PiPXB, MythologU der chrUt. Kunttt i, p. 472 seqq. 

* Already in ihe 5th oentury the Tenes of the Sibyl were reoited in 
ohorehes on Chiistmas Day. Cp. Do MtaiL, Origines latine$ du thidtre 
modeme, p. 185 seqq., where there are other notices of the Sibyl in the 
middle ages. 
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were all calcxilated to assist in tbe dissemination of such ideas 
as these. These naive dramatisations of religions beliefs, 
thoroughly popular in character and without any pretence at 
literary merit, gave the Church a great hold over the minds of 
the people, and both of themselves and also by their influence 
on the development of the modem theatre contributed not a 
little to the spread of these ideas in the new literature which 
was at that time growing up. 

We have already seen how closely the name of Yergil was in 
this connection associated with that of the Sibyl, and how 
familiar the Fourth Eclogue, with its Sibylline prophecy of 
Christ, was to the eoclesiastics of the middle ages. Vergil 
therefore followed the Sibyl on the road to popularity, and all 
the more readily seeing that his name was already familiar for 
other reasons.^ In sermons, especially at Christmas, he would 
be mentioned in connection with the Sibyl; when she was 
represented in Christian art, he was usually by her side, or 
there were at least quoted the famous lines from the Fourth 
Eclogue; ^ in more than one Miracle Play, Yergil and the Sibyl 
appear in the list of characters.^ Already in the 11th oenturyj 
in the celebrated Latin Mystery of the Nativity performed in 
the Abbey of St. Martial at Limoges, Yergil appears among 
the other prophets of Christ;* and, similarly, in that performed 

* ** ETvi Femono^ qnella SibiUa 
Ohe ridioea li rUponsi d' Apollo, 
Che deUe z. Sibille fa qoella 
E VirgiUo il 8u* dire TeniAooUo ; 
Di GriBto disse la prima novella 
E del die del giadido e profetoUo.** 

VlnUlUgenxa ap. OzkXAU, DoeumenU MdiU, p. 864 seq. Gp. too the anoieiit 
German poem Die Brldtyng (ed. Babtsoh, QnedL u. Leip., 1858) p. 56 seqq. 
T. 1908-1980. 
« Cp. Sapra, p. 102. 

* Gp. Bbxdt, Dot geiitUehe SehanuoUl de$ MUiMUen in Deutschland, Fr. 
a. M., 1868, p. 27. For the bibliogn^hy of this important part of the historj 
of the modem theatre vids Hahub, Lot. b&hm. 0$Ur-ipiele de$ 14-15 Jakrh., 
Prague, 1868, p. 17 seqq. 

* In MoNKXBQui et Miohxl, ThSdire frati^aU au nwyen^et p. 9 ; Dn 
MftBiL, Orig. lat. du thidt. mod., p. 184 ; Wknbold, Weihnaoht$pUU, p. 70 
seq. On the origin of these Mysteries and their oomiection with a sermon 
of St. Angvstine on the Nativity, vide Sbpxt, Lee propKtta du Ckritt; iiude 
tur lee or^tue du th€dtre au mcffeti-dge, in the BibL de V^oole dee Chartte, 
1867 (tom. iiL s6r. 6), p. 1 seqq., 210 seqq. 
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at EheiniB.^ After Moses, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Habakknk, 
Dayid, Simeon, Elizabeth, and John the Baptist, the prooentor 
calls npon Yei^l in these words : 

* Yates Maro gentiliam 
Da Chxisto testimomnm/ 

wherenpon Yergil comes forward in the character and dress of 
a jonng man and says : 

* Eooe polo, demissa solo, nova progenies est.* 

Then, after Nebnehadnezzar and the Sibyl have been called 
npon to give evidence, the procentor tnms to the Jews with 
the words : 

* ladaea inerednla 

Cor manes adhne, inTeraoonda ? * 

Yergil plays a similar part in the Mystery of the Foolish 
Yirgins,^ and in other Mysteries written in the vemaonlar, in 
German, Dntch, etc.* In a great dramatic work by Arnold 
Immessen (15th oentnry), by a cnrions inyersion of ideas, the 
Comaean Sibyl cites Vergil as an authority.^** 

7 Op. Du Oahob, Olott, med, eL Urf> UU, (ed. Hbhsohbl) s. t. fesUtm atin- 
orum. 
« Wbioht, Early Mygteriei, p. 62. 

* Gp. Wbihhold, WeihnachttpUU, p. 74 ; Du Mian., Mil areh., p. 456 ; 
Mittdniederldnduches OstenpUlt ed. Zaohbb in Hauft's ZeiUehr, f. deut$eh. 
AUerth.^ ii p. 810; Pipxb, Virgil ai$ Theolog und Prophet in the Evan, 
KaUnd,, 1862 ; SraoHBB, La Ug, de Vergile en Belg.^ p. 598, seq., p. 72. In 
a Frendh Mjeteiy on the '* Yengeanee of Jeras " there speak before Tiberins 
in faTOor of Christ Terence, Boeeaedo and Jnyenal, the last of whom men- 
tions that in the forty-seoond year of OotaTins there was a mmoor that a 
virgin was about to bear a son ; 

** Le noble poete Virgille 
Qni lors 6toit en oeste yille 
Composa anonns mots notables 
Lesqnels on a tq T^ritables 
Et plnxieors grands ohoees en diet 
Nagnaires ayant son trespas.*' 
y. L. Paris, Toile$peinU$ de Reime, p. 680. 

^® SlBHiLl OUVAIA 

{gmefnU tempore Tarq%dnU Prieei.) 
** Ik nnde ok Tan dussen saken 
dat de meister Virgilins 
yersoh gemaket hebbe, de Indet alsns : 
Magnns ab integro,*' etc. 
Der SUndenfaU und die MarieMage^ ed. ScHdinnaini (Han., 1855), p. 97 ; 
PiPM, VirgU, etc., p. 78. 
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Yei^l does not, however, always take part in the Mysteries ; 
sometimes the Sibyl is the sole representative of the Gentile 
prophets. In a Latin Mystery of the Nativity the Sibyl re- 
cognises the coming of Christ by the star which goides the 
Magi.^^ This star, according to an old Spanish poet, was also 
seen by Vergil.^ 

The dissemination of this idea among the people led to the 
production of a nnmber of legends which, after going through 
various phases, eventually became connected with those that 
described Vergil as a magician. The poet's tendencies towards 
Christianity are referred to in the Latin verses sung at Mantua, 
which have already been quoted ; ^^ these speak of St. Paul's 
visit to his grave, a legend which is not exclusively Mantuan, 
but appears, with additional details, in the Image du MondeM 
According to this, St. Paul, who was a man of great learning, 
was grieved to find on his arrival at Borne that Vergil was 
just dead, and his grief was the greater owing to the fact of 
the poet's having written verses so clearly referring to the 
coming of Christ. He saw that he had had a soul inclined to 
Christianity and regretted that he had come too late to convert 
him: 

* Ah I si ge t^^asse troav^ 
Qae ge t^^osse i, Dieu doting ! * 

he exclaims, which is exactly the sentiment expressed by the 
Latin verses. Such interest, however, did he take in Vergil's 
death that he eventually discovered the subterranean chamber 
in which the poet was buried. The access to it was most 
difficult; a furious wind blew, and terrible sounds were heard. 

11 (t Tertio looo Sibylla gesticulose prooedat, quae inspioiendo stellam oom 
gesiu nobili oantet : 

** Haeo stellae novitas fert noTom nuntiom,** etc. 

Carmina hurana, eel. Schmbllbb, Stuttg., i. 47, p. 81. 

IS *< Yirgilio de Biantua f o6 sabio poeta 
oa fu6 el primero que vido cometa 
k partes de Qrecia sob viayos lan^ando.*' 

Frat DiBoo Dx Vauuiou, in the Cancianero de Baena; vide Du Mi&ZL, M6L 
arch, p. 460. 

1* Sapra, p. 98. 

^^ This passage appears in Du MiBXL, M€U arch., p. 456 seqq. 
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The apostle, however, was able to see YergU seated between 
two lighted tapers, sarronnded by books thrown in confnsion 
on the floor ; aboTe him hnng a l^onp, and before him stood an 
aroher with drawn bow. This St. Paul saw from outside, bnt 
entrj was difficult, for at i^e door stood two bronze men who 
kept plying two steel hammers with such persistency that it 
would have fared ill with any who dared to- cross the threshold. 
The two hammerers the apostle was able to stop, but no sooner 
had he done so thui the archer's arrow flew against the 
lamp and everything fell into dast, and St. Paul, who had 
wished to bring away Vergil's books, was compelled to return 
empty-handed. 

Among the legends of miracles, immediately preceding the 
birth of Christ, which foretold his coming to the heathen, a 
celebrated one is that of the church of 8^ Maria in Ara Gaeli at 
Rome. According to this legend, Augustus summoned the 
Sibyl to enquire of her concerning the divine honours decreed 
him by the Senate. The Sibyl answered him that the king 
who was to reign eternally should come from heaven; and 
straightway the heavens opened and Augustus saw a virgin of 
marvellous beauty seated on an altar with a child in her arms, 
and heard a voice saying,- ' This is the" altar of the Son of God.' 
The emperor fell on his face in adoration, and afterwards de- 
clared the vision to the Senate. On the spot on the Capitol 
where the vision was seen was subsequently built the church 
which still bears the name of 8. Maria tn* Ara Oaeli, This 
legend occurs already in the 8th century, in Byzantine writers, 
and subsequently finds its way into- the Golden Legend, the Oesta 
Bomanorum^ the Mirahilia and other widely-read works ; ^^ it is 
more than once represented in art, and notices of it in writers 
of the 12th century are especially frequent. Even Petrarch 
mentions it in one of his letters.^^ The MirahiUa relates, in 
addition, a similar legend, which is also found in other con- 
temporary works.^7 'In his palace, where stood the temples 

'^ Cp. MisncANN, Kaiierehronikt ill. p. 558 seqq. ; Pipxb, Myth, de ehrUt, 
Kutut, i p. 480 seqq. 
^* Cp. PiPXB, op, cit., i. p. 485 seqq. 
17 Op. Massmakn, Kaiterchronik, m. p. 554 seqq. 
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of Pietj md Concord, BomQlns had set up a golden statue, with 
the words, *'I shall not fall tOl a Yirgm shall bear a son." 
When Christ was bom, the statue fell to the gronnd.'^^ Others 
refer this to the temple of Pallas, others to the temple of Peace, 
others again to the Salvaiio Bamaej and ascribe the prediction 
to Vei^ Thus, Alexander Neckam, after speaking of the 
SaUxUio Bomae^ adds, ' When the poet was asked how long the 
gods would allow this noble edifice to stand, he answered, " Till 
a yiigin shall bear a son." On hearing this the people clapped 
their hands and exclaimed, ^ Then it will stand for ever." But 
on the day that the Saviour was bom the building immediatelj 
fell into ruins.' ^* The original significance of the legend was 
thus altered by the introduction of the name of YergiL The 
words as coming from Bomulus are a boast which time proved 
vain; as coming from Vergil, with his legendary connection 
with the Sibyl and his position as prophet of Christ, they are a 
prophecy. 

A development of this legend, as applied to Vergil, occurs in 
a French poem, as yet unpublished, of which there is a MS. in 
the Turin library.^ This work is a curious combination of 
several poems, two of which, the one entitled Vespasian^ or ths 
Beoenge cf Jeiut on the Jeufi^ the other The Deeds of the Lorrai' 
nen,^^ are already known. To connect these two poems, there 



" The signs of the oomhig of Chrisi are enumerated as follows in the 
Flort» Temporum of HsBMiMinTS Gioas : ** Fons old Bomae empit ; vineae 
Engaddi balsamiim protuleront ; omnes sodomitae obienmt ; bos et aaiiiiis 
ante praesepe genua flexeront; idola Aegypti eormemnt; imago Bomnli 
eeeidit; templmn paois corroit; mane ties soles oriebantnr et in nnuD 
paulatim jnngebaotor ; meridie ciroohis aureus in caelo appamit in opo 
?irgmem com puero Caesar yidit, et mox insonnit: hio e^ arons oaeu." 
For the variants vide MASsxAmt, op, ett., p. 657 seq. 

1* De mUwU rentm (ed. Wbiobt), p. 810. A version of this legend oeenrs 
in the poem by QvTLLMjmm li Olebo ds Nobmahdib entitled De Notre Drme; 
this was partl^ published by UAxra, Le Beeant U Dieu (Halle, 1869), p. 
xzzyii.-zL, and in foil by Stbmoxl, op. dtatid., p. 14 seq. 

*^ Cod. galL xzxri ; v. Piann, CataL, etc, ii. p. 473. On foL 588 is the 
date, ** Ces liTres fa esoris en Tan de Hncamation MCCO. et XI. an mois 
de joing." 

*^ This MS. was unknown to both Pauijh Pabis and Du MiaiL. There 
is some account of this part of it by Pbost in the Revue de VE$t, 1864, pp. 
5-9. Since then it has been described at greater length and more oorreotly 
by Stbhobl, MiUheiUmgen au» flrans. Handeehriften der Twrmer Uftiveni. 
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is inserted, bj waj of introdaction to the second of them, a 
third, narrating the history of St. Severin, who is related on 
the one side to Vespasian, on the other to Hervis and Garin of 
Lorraine. But this is not enough. As the romance of Ves- 
pasian recounted the vengeance taken for the death of Jesns, it 
was necessary to describe the antecedents to that event ; first, 
therefore, comes a long poem which begins with the Creation 
and narrates the whole story of the Old and New Testament 
down to the Cmcifizion. Not content, however, with taking 
his account direct from the Bible, the anthor has been pleased 
to develope the legend mentioned above, and to introduce 
Vergil as relating the whole story in question. In the only 
MS. of this poem with which I am acquainted the beginning is 
wanting; enough however remains to enable one to form an 
idea of the treatment of the subject. Instead of a good Octa- 
vian or Bomulus, we have here Nowon$ U arahis^ a gloomy 
tyrant corresponding to the medieval idea of Nero, a worshipper 
of the Devil and of Mohammed, an entirely imaginary charac- 
ter, who builds, in honour of his gods, a palace resplendent 
with gold and gems, then summons Vergil and says to him, 
' You who know all things, tell me how long my palace will 
last.' Vergil answers, ' It will last till a virgin bears a son.' 
'Then it will last for ever, for what you say can never be.' 
' Yet such a day will come,' replies VergiL And in fact thirty 
years later Christ is bom and the palace falls to the ground. 
Nero sends angrily for Vergil and says to him, 'You knew 
then that a virgin should bear a son; why did you not tell 
me ? ' Vei^l then proceeds to expound the new faith, to 
which Nero will not listen, and an altercation begins. At last 
the emperor declares that he and Vergil will have a duel, and 
that the victor shall cut off his opponent's head. Vergil agrees, 
but wishes, before entering the lists, to go home once more to 
visit his parents and Hippocrates and his other learned friends. 
He goes, calls them all together and expounds to them the 
situation. Hippocrates sets to work to search in his books* 
and finds there everything concerning the coming of Jesus, 

tdU'BibUoih$kt p. 12 Mqq. The part tibat oonoeras ns has no title of its 
own, being merely a long preamble to the Rcmant de Ve$pa$ien. 
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wbich he communioates to Vergil; the latter, strong in this 
invincible armour, goes ofiE confident of success. Nero perceives 
that his enemy carries weapons which will overpower him, and, 
seeing his end approaching, declares to Vergil who he really is. 
He tells the old story of Lucibel or Lucifer, and of the rebellious 
angels who were changed into demons, one of whom he pro- 
fesses to be ; he discourses further of their mission on earth, of 
the building of Babylon and similar subjects. Vergil there- 
upon proceeds to relate the whole of sacred history, beginning 
with the creation of the world. The author having thus 
reached the point at which he was aiming, embarks upon a 
boundless sea of words, entirely losing sight of Vergil, and 
even forgetting to mention the resxdt of the duel; a scene, 
however, at the end, in which Nero and Mohammed are found 
talking to one another in hell, leads one to infer that the former 
was decapitated by Vergil. This poem, in treatment no less 
than subject-matter, may probably take rank as a masterpiece 
of imbecility. 

With this phantastio production of a French troubadour 
may be compared, in so far as* the connection of Vergil with 
Christianity is concerned, the works of two German writers, 
the almost contemporary Eeinfrit von Braunschweig *' and the 
Warthurghrieg?^ The legend, as it appears in these two Ger- 
man productions, is as follows. On the Mountain of Sorrows 
(the Magnetberg or AgeUtein, to which medieval German poetry 
makes frequent reference **) lived a great' magician, a Greek or 
Babylonian prince, called Zabulon (i.e. Devil) ; he had read in 
the stars of the Saviour's birth 1,200 years before that event, 
and employed all his arts to frustrate or postpone it. He was 
the inventor of necromancy and astrology, and wrote numerous 
books on these subjects with the above-mentioned object. 

'* Vide the extract from Reinfrit given by Q6dike in the Arehiv. dei ki$t, 
Vereim f&r Nieder$ach$en, N.F., 1849, p. 270, and the edition of it bj 
Babtsoh in the collection of the Liter. Verein., 109. Vide T. 21028-54, 
21814-713. 24262-69. 

•« SiMBOCK, Wartburgkrieg, p. 196 seqq., 808. Cp. ▼. d. Haobn, Brie/e in 
die Heimatkj iii. p. 169 seq. ; Gshthx, Leben und Fortleben, etc., p. 68 seq. 

'« Cp. Oholbvius, Oeeeh, d, deuUeh, Poetie nach ihren antiken Elementen, 
1. 96 ; Ba&tsch, Herzog Emtt, p. ozlviiL seqq. 
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When the 1,200 years were nearly passed, there was living 
a very virtnons man named Vergil, who, having given 
everything away to others, was redaced to a state of great 
poverty. Vergil knew of this Zabnlon, of his arts and his 
malevolence, so he embarked on board ship and sailed for the 
Monnt of Sorrows. Thanks to the assistance of a spirit en- 
closed in a mby of the form of a fly set in a ring, he succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the books and treasures of the 
magician, while in the meantime the 1,200 years were expired 
and the Virgin gave birth to Christ. 

Thus the primitive idea of Vei^l as prophet of Christ, after I 
passing throngh various stages, oomes to be connected with 
one of the legends describing Vergil as a magician — thafc one, 1 
namely, that relates how he obtained the book from which he 
learnt the black arts.^ In this we recognise the book on the 
Ars Notorta, which, according to Gervasius, the Englishman 
found in Vergil's grave ; this book has here become the book 
of Zabtdon, and in other accounts becomes Solomon's book on 
necromancy, which, as is well-known, was a standard work on 
the subject. In the Wariiburgkriegy Vergil is described as 
having only obtained this book with great diffictdty.^ But the 
l^end appears also in other forms, without any connection 
with the coming of Christ. 

Enenkel also, a more or less contemporary writer, describes in 
his WeUJmch how Vergil, ' that child of hell,' '^ aa he calls him, 
acquired his extraordinary proficiency in magic. While working 
one day in his vineyard, he happened to dig up a bottle contain- 
ing twelve devils, a discovery which gave him great pleasure. 
One of these devils promised, if set at liberty, to initiate him in 
every secret art. * Initiate me first,' answered Vergil ; * then I 
will let you out.' So the devils taught him magic and there- 

^ There are similftr legends related of the magicians Heliodoms and Pie- 
troBarliario. 

^ ** Wer gab dir Zabolonee buoh, sage fOrwert, wiser man 
Das Virgilius td den Ageisteine 
mit grossen ndten gewan.'* 

^ ** Er was gar der helle kint." Ap. v. d. lUaxH, GesamnUabenteuer, ii. 
p. 513 seqq. 
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upon he broke the bottle and set them at liberty. Heinrich 
Yon Moglin (circa 1350) relates in yerse this same story in a 
form approaching nearer to that of the Beinfrit, but without 
any mention of the coming of Christ.^ According to him, 
Vergil leaves Venice in company with others to seek his for- 
tune and sets sail for the Mount of Sorrows.^' There he finds 
a spirit shut up in a bottle, which, in return for its liberty, 
shows him the place where, under the head of a corpse, lies a 
book of magic. He has hardly opened the book when 80,000 
devils appear and place themselves at his disposal ; he there- 
upon sets them to work to pave a long street. Later, in the 
15th century, Felix HemmerHn ^ too relates that a devil put 
Vergil in possession of the book of Solomon on condition of 
being set at liberty. Vergil accordingly opened the bottle in 
which it was ; but seeing it begin to assume enormous propor- 
tions, did not think it wise to leave sach a creature at large 
and bethought him of a stratagem. 'I am sure you cannot 
get back into that bottle,' he said to the devil ; the devil said 
he could, and to prove his point did so, whereupon Vergil at 
once put on the stopper, sealed it with the seal of Solomon, 
and left the devil imprisoned for good. Thus, in this story of 
the imprisoned spirit putting its supernatural powers at the 
service of its liberator, we find applied to Vergil a well-known 
legend of Rabbinical or Mohammedan origin, which is familiar 
to every one from the Arabian Nights and forms moreover the 
basis of the famous Diahle boUetus. The same story is told 
too of Paracelsus, and appears moreover in various popular 
legends of the present day.'^ 

^ This poem was published by Zinobbli in the Germania of Pfjuvtbb, ▼. 
p. 869 seqq. 
>* Yer^ starts on his voyage with a prayer to the Madonna : 

'* MariA mnter, reine melt, 
bhnt nns yot leit 1 
wir sweben HI wildes meeres ylut, got der soil nns bewam.** 

^ 7>« nohilitate, cap. ii. fol. liii. Cp. Roth, op. eit,, p. 298. 

•1 Cp. Dunlop-Lebbbkjht, pp. 185-488; Gruim, Kinder^ und HausmSrchen, 
xcix. ; Do MAbil. Etudea d'^refc., p. 468 ; JOlo, Arji-Borji, p. 70 ; BntrsT, 
Pantschatantra, i, p. 115 seqq.; Ybbsalichn, Mythen und Brduche du 
Volka in Oesterreich, p. 362. 
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la this way was the conception of Vergil as magician spread 
through every country Latin or Germanic; there was not a 
writer of any sort or kind who was not familiar with it ; and 
the richer in improvements and additions the legend grew, the 
richer was it likely to grow, for the proverb on tie prSte qu*aux 
riches holds very true of legends. A similar though somewhat 
more abstract conception of Vergil, arising out of these various 
stories, appears in a curious Latin work entitled Virgilii Oordu- 
henits phUoiophia^^ which, though it does not actually relate 
any Vergilian legends, yet belongs to this phase of thought 
by reason both of its title and subject matter. This Vergil of 
Cordova is described as an Arabian philosopher, whose work was 
translated into Latin at Toledo in 1290.^ But the iranslaior 
was certainly no Moor, nor did he know much about Arabic, or 
he would not have called an Arabian philosopher Vergil and 
made him a contemporary at Cordova of Seneca, Avicenna, 
Averroes and Algasel ! He appears to have bden a charlatan 
who wished to give himself anthcmty by taking the name of 
Vergil and making a profession of Arabian learning. With 
striking efiErontery he asserts, at the beginning of his work, that 
all the scholars and students who came from various parts to 
Toledo found it necessary, when discussing any difficult problem, 
to have recourse to him, knowing how thorough was his ac« 
quaintance with everything abstruse, thanks to that science 
' which some call necromancy, but we Befulgeniia,* They sent 
to ask him to come to Toledo, but he did not wish to leave 
Cordova, and told them to come to him, which they accordingly 
did. Then follows in the book an account of the learned da* 
cussions which ensued on such subjects as First Causes, the 
World and the Human Soul, and the important revelations 
made by the spirits which he summoned for this purpose. He 
speaks further of these spirits, and also of the ars notoria, which 



** Pabliahed by Hbivs in hiB BibHotheea aneedctorum $eu vetrrnm monu' 
mmtorum eeeUriasUcanim eoUeetio navisHma, Pars i., Lips., 1848, p. 211 
seqq. 

** My friend, Dr. SmHsoHHsiDn, has oommomcaied to me his doubts as 
to this date ; he does not believe the work to be earlier than Baimond de 
Pennaforte. 
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he describes as a sacred science, which only he who is free 
from sin can learn ; and states that the authors of it were the 
good angels, who committed it to Solomon.^^ The latter there- 
upon shut np in a bottle all the evil spirits, except one lame 
one, which subsequently succeeded in liberating all the others. 
When Alexander came to Jerusalem, his master Aristotle, who 
up to that time was a quite insignificant person, managed to 
find out where Solomon's books were stored, and, having ob- 
tained possession of them, gained by their means his world- 
wide celebrity for wisdom. The Latin of this work is very 
peculiar; no less so is the philosophy, which is a strange 
medley of Jewish and Rabbinic ideas, with occasional Christian 
doctrines, such as that of the Trinity and Unity. Of Vergil 
there is really nothing in all this but the name, but it is clear 
that the author's idea in adopting this name was his conception 
of Yergil as magician, just as the connection of Yergil with 
the study of grammar led the equally remarkable grammarian, 
to whom reference has already been made, to adopt the name 
of Yergil for his grammatical work. Thus two most different 
forms of the conception of Yergil lead to the same result, a 
phenomenon which is well worthy of note as demonstrating not 
only the vicissitudes to which this conception was subjected in 
the course of its association with various phases of thought, but 
also the fact that this association was in many cases so dose 
that the mere name of Yergil became symbolical of the branch 
of learning with which it was connected. 

Nor was anything which seemed to the popular mind charac- 
teristic of a magician omitted in the case of Yergil. This view 
of him once firmly established, the rest came easily of itself. 
No good magician had ever failed to study at Toledo, so Yergil, 
like Qerbert and others, had to go through a coarse of studies 
at that city. 'Men go to Paris,' says Elinandus, *to study 

s^ ** Ei nniiB magister legebat de arte notoria quae est Bcientia eaneta et 
ita debet esse sanetas qui earn voluerit legere ; similiter et andientes sancti 
et immacnlati et sine pecoato debent esse," etc, p. 242. The ^ulons 
notices of this writer at to the varioas professors of the an notoria^ of 
pyromancy, of necromancy, and of geomancy at Ck>rdoya have all been 
solemnly accepted as facts by Amadou db Los Bios, HUt. crit, de la lit, 
etp; ii. p. 169. 
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the liberal arts, to Bologna for law, to Salerno for medicine, to 
Toledo for necromancy, and nowhere to learn honesty.' ^ The 
renown of Vergil as a magician and his connection with Naples 
led to that city's sharing with Toledo the honour of originating 
the black arts.^ It was inevitable that in the world of 
romance, where Vergil would meet so many other magicians, 
he should come to be connected with some of them. In the 
Farsival of Wolfram von Eschenbach the magician Klinsor is 
a native of the Land of Labour and Vergil is one of his an> 
oestors ; ^ nor is a connection with Merlin wanting.^ Thus 
the legend was no longer a simple catalogue of wonders worked 
by Vergil, but came to contain a series of personal details 
furnishing all the materials for a biography. We have already 
seen how, in the Image du Monde and Benart contrefait^ the 
story closes with the death of Vergil. His personal appearance, 
further, is described in the first of these two poems : 

* n fu de petite estatnre 
Maigres et oorbes par nature, 
Et aloit la teste baissant, 
Toz jors Ters terre reegardant : 
Car ooustome est de soatil sage 
Ck terre esgarde par usage.' 

So too in the Lolopaihae : 

* Virgile de poure estatore 
Et petite personne estoit ; 
Com philosophe se vestoit.* 

There is further a class of legends into which the name of 
Vergil is only introduced occasionally, and which do not appear 

«• Vide Tissm, BihUoth. cUterc, Tii. p. 257. 

M " De Tonlete yint et de Naples 
qui des batailles sent les ohapes 
i une unit la Nigromanoe." 

La bataiUe dt$ VIL art$, ap. Jxtbdyal, Oeuvrei de Buteboet^, ii. p. 428. 

^ *' Sin lant heizt Terre de LabHr. 
Yon des naohkomm er ist erbom, 
der ouch yil wonder het erkom 
Ton Napels Virgilius." 
Parzival, ed. Laohuaiik, p. 309. 
M iq BoNAMurns Alefbanbo, oI whom we shall speak lower down. 

T 
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in any collection of legends having reference to his magical 
powers ; their association with him is qnite arbitrary, and 
arises merely from a momentary confusion of ideas on the part 
of the narrator or compiler. This is the cause in the Qesta 
Bomanarum, a work which had a most varied career. The 
author was doubtless thinking of the SdlvaHo Bomcte and the 
magic mirror when he ascribed to Vergil a statue which used 
to denounce all breakers of the law.*' The mirror seems like- 
wise to have been in his mind when he gives, in Story 102, the 
name of Vergil to the clericus who showed a man how his wife 
and her paramour were performing an incantation to kill him, 
and caused the incantation to kill the adulterer instead. 
Similarly the name of Vergil appears in other places, especially 
in the Gkrman and English versions of the Oesta, where it did 
not stand in the original,^ e,g. in the story of the Merchant of 
Venice. Such liberties are not unusual, and only show how 
familiar the name of Vergil the Magician was to writers of 
every class. Thus, the romance writers, knowing the l^end 
which made Vergil the founder of Naples, ascribed to him a 
number of other buildings and cities,*^ chiefly in Italy; in 
southern Italy itself, outside Naples, various buildings were 
attributed to him, as, for instance, those on the island of Ponza 

^ Cap. 57 ed. Ebllbb. Op. Bbunbt*s note in the VioUer des hist, font., p. 
129 seq. To this story alludes a Latin poem pub. by Fbancowitz (FtaIcitjb 
Illtrioos} in his collection De corrupto eceUsiae statu^ Basilea, 1557; Jostioe 
speaks : 

^* En sic meam opus ago 

ut Bomae fecit imago 

qoam scolpsit VergUios, 

quae manuestare saevit 

fores, sed oaesa qnicTit 

et 08 dausit digito ; 

nnnqoam ultra dixit yerbnm 

de perditione remm 

palam nee in abdito." 

^ Op. Wbioht, The Politieal 8ong$ of England from the reign of John to 
that of Edward IL, p. 388. 
41 Alabdk db Cambbii says in lus Die dei Philoiophee : 

" Virgiles fa apr^s li sages ; 
bien f n emploi^s ses aages ; 
grant science en lui habonda ; 
mainte riche cit6 fonda." 
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near Gaefca ; ^^ while the author of a Franco-Italian poem, as 
yet anpablished, describes him as the founder of Brescia.^^ 

We may close oar account of this sporadic class of Yergilian 
legends by a somewhat more detailed notice of the legend 
which connects the poet with Julius Caesar. 

The Romans believed in the middle ages that the golden ball 
on the top of the Vatican obelisk contained the ashes of Julius 
Caesar>^ Hence the medieval inscription attributed to Mar- 
bod, Bishop of Bennes, which appears, with the legend to which 
it refers, in the Mirahilia : 

* Caesar, tantus eras quantas et orbis, 
et none in modioo olaaderiB antro.* ^ 

This inscription, with the two additional verses, — 

* post bono quisque soiat se ruituram 
et lam nulla mori gloria tollat/ 

is attributed by Elinandus to Vergil.*^ According to a legend 
quoted in the Victorial of Gutierre Diaz de Games (15th cen- 
tury), this obelisk was made by Solomon, who wished the ball 
on it to contain his bones. When Julius Caesar died, Vergil 
went to Jerusalem and treated with the Jews for the purchase 
of this obelisk. The Jews, thinking to make a good business 
of the matter, offered it him on condition of receiving a certain 
sum for every day it was on the road between Jerusalem and 

^* But Goxzales di Clavuo (f 1412), speaking of the island of Ponza, 
says, ** bay en ella grandes edifioios de may grande obra que fiso Virgilio/' 
V. TiOKNOB, HUt. of Span. Lit., i. p. 185. 

^ This poem oooors in a 13tb oentury MS. of the Maroiana of Venioe. 
Speaking of Uggieri, it says : 

** El albei]g6 a nn bon oster ; 
qel fo Virgilio qi la fondd primer/* 

i.e., the city of Besgora, which, from the Tuscan translation, we learn is 
Brescia. I owe this note to my learned papil and friend Prof. Bajna. 

** Cp. Omoobotiub, Geseh. d. St, Rom im MitUlalter, iii. 657, and Mass- 
MANN, Kaiierehronik, iii. p. 537 seqq. Dolox {II primo vol. deUe op. burL 
del Berni, etc., part U. p. 271), alluaing to this, says : 

** Kon la Gaglia, ov* ^ 11 pomo cbe accogUea 
11 cener di obi senza Darlindana 
Orbem terrarum si sottomettea." 

*^ Y. 1. : At nunc exigua danderis oma. 

*' Ap. TiBSiBR, Biblioth. pair, eisterc.t vii. p. 222. 
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Rome ; bat Yergil Had the langh of them, for, by his magical 
powers, he made the obelisk pass from the one city to the other 
in a single night, and so the bones of Jnlios Ciesar took the 
place of those of Solomon.*^ 

These isolated legends do not add much to the portrait we 
have already drawn of Vergil as magician, and might be mnlti- 
plied almost indefinitely without increasing onr knowledge; 
they were the mere outcome of the conception of hhn derived 
from those legends of which he is a more constant factor. Bnt 
the picture of the legendary Vergil cannot be said to be yet 
complete. It was not to be expected that a character so well 
and universally known should not be brought into some connec- 
tion with the fair sex; to the romantic mind such a thing 
would have seemed little short of an anomaly. The relations, 
therefore, of Yei^l to women are those which must now en- 
gage our attention. 

^^ Vide Brueh»tu€ke atu den noch ungedruckten TheUen dei Vietorial von 
Qutierre Diaz de Oames, ed. L. G. Lehcse, Marburg, 1866, p. 17 aeqq.; Lc 
Vietorial par Qutierre Diaz de Gamete trad, de Vetpagnol par le Comte 
A. DC CiBcouBT et le Comte de Putxiiobe, Paris, 1867, p. 39 seq., 542 
8«q. The same fact is related by Jean d*Outbbxeuse, Le Mvreur dee 
Hiit.f i. p. 248 (ed. Bobonet, Brux., 1864). Babelais alludes to this when 
he says (ii. o. 88) : " Poor ce Ton felt dixsept grosses pommes de cuiTro 
plus grosses que cells qui est i Borne k raiguille de Virgile." 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Those who maintain that Woman owes a deep debt of grati- 
tude to Christianity and Chivalry, maintain what is contrary 
to the facts. The romantic ideal of the Saint, no less than 
that of the Lady, is an ideal irreconcileable with the well-being 
of society. What, one may ask, would become of the hnman 
race, if every woman were either a St. Theresa or an Isolde ? 
for these two characters, opposite as they are, are both equally 
subversive to society in that they ignore its principal founda- 
tion, the family. Human nature in the middle ages had need 
of all its strength to combat these two powerful principles, of 
which the one wished to turn the world into a desert, where 
every man should be for himself alone, while the other strove 
to make of it a lunatic asylum,, from which morality and 
common sense were to be alike rigorously banished. On the 
one side were the Fathers and the ecclesiastical writers, unani- 
mous in their praises of celibacy as the only state which could 
lead man to perfection — ^a doctrine not only absurd, but also 
immoral, in that it is egotistical, is contrary to the first prin- 
ciples of human society, and places human perfection in direct 
opposition to natural laws and the continued existence of the 
human race. The sacred character given by the Christian 
Church to marriage, which to many appears one of the chief 
merits of Christianity, must seem a simple mockery to any one 
acquainted with the history of the middle ages, when he con- 
siders this vast army of men in authority who on every occa- 
sion, both by precept and example, were doing their best to 
bring woman and marriage into contempt. On the other side 
was Chivalry, in a different manner, but with equally deadly 
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effect, loosening the bonds of married life and depriving woman 
of those foundations on which her dignity, her purity and her 
self-respect are based. In spite therefore of certain ideals of 
chastity presented by the Christian hagiographies, in spite of 
the incense burnt at the altar of Woman in romances, at 
tourneys and in the Courts of Love, there never was a time in 
the world's history in which women were more grossly insulted* 
more shamefully reviled or more basely defamed than they 
were in the middle ages, by men of every class, beginning with 
the most serious writers of theology and going down to the 
mountebanks of the street-plays. The number of anecdotes, 
trivial or obscene, that drag women in the dirt is simply 
infinite, and, incredible as it may seem, such anecdotes figure 
not only in the repertories of buffoons, whose only object is to 
amuse, but also in the collections of preachers, who nsed to 
quote them in the pulpit with the professed object of drawing 
a moral from them, though often enough they too were merely 
anxious to raise a laugh.^ Anyone who knows these collections 
will understand the contemptuous indignation of the poet when 
he cries : 

' Ora si va con motti c oon iscede 
A predioare, e pur ohe ben si rida, 
Gonfia 11 oapaodo, e piii non si richiede.* 

To this class of story belong all the more ancient of the 
legends which connect Vergil with women. In the earliest 
and most common of these, Vergil appears as in love with a 
daughter of the Emperor of Rome ; his passion however is not 
only not returned, but receives most cruel treatment at the 
hands of its object, who cannot resist the temptation of making 
a fool of the great man. Pretending to fall in with his views, 
the lady proposes to introduce him secretly into her room by 
drawing him up in a box to the window of the tower in which 
she lives. Full of joy, Vergil agrees, and, arriving at the ap- 
pointed hour, finds the box all ready for him ; he gets into it, 
and with great satisfaction feels it moving upwards. For a 

' Cp. Gba£S8B, QeOa Bomanorum, ii. p. 289 ; Du MiBiu Po€sies popu- 
lairei latines du moyen-Sge, p. 316. For the literature of this subject vide 
ToBLER, Zeitschr, /, roman. Philol., ix. pp. 28a-290. 
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time all goes well; then suddenly, when half way, the box 
stops, and remains suspended there till morning. Great is the 
amusement of the Romans, who knew Vergil well, when they 
see saoh a celebrated and serious person in such a situation. 
Nor is this all; for the Emperor, informed of the matter, 
threatens Vergil with all sorts of punishments as soon as he 
is let down again. These his arts enable him to avert ; but 
the outrage is unpardonable, and he determines on a terrible 
revenge. He causes all the fires in Rome to be suddenly ex- 
tinguished and declares that the only means of rekindling them 
is from the person of the Emperor's daughter, and that the fire 
so obtained cannot be communicated from one to another but 
that each person must fetch it for himself. After some hesita- 
tion, his commands have eventually to be obeyed; the Em- 
peror's daughter is brought into the public square, the Romans 
get fire from her in a way better left undescribed, and Vergil is 
avenged. 

This story consists of two distinct parts, which are here 
united, but which also occur separately — the incident of the 
outrage and the incident of the revenge. It is only in the 
second that Vergil appears as a magician. The first belongs to 
the vast cycle of stories which describe feminine cunning, and 
expresses the common idea that no man, however great, is safe 
from woman's wiles — an idea which found very frequent ex- 
pression in the middle ages, and used to be illustrated by 
numberless examples, some derived from history or tradition, 
others purely legendary. David, Samson, Hercules, Hippo- 
crates, Aristotle, are but a few in the long list of those who 
followed their father Adam in falling victims to a woman ; and 
when Aristotle and Hippocrates had lent their names to such 
stories, it was inevitable that Vergil should follow. We may 
cite, for instance, the following lines of an anonymous French 

poet: 

* Par femme fat Adam deoeu 
Et Yirgile moqn^ en fa, 
DaTid en fist faalx jugement 
Et Salemon faalx testament ; 
Ypocras en fa enerbd ; 
Sanson le fort deshonnor^ ; 
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Femme ohevanoha Aristote, 

n n'eat rien que femme n'assote.* * 

Thus too Enstace Deschamps (14th cent.) writes : 

' Par femme fa mis k destraotion 
Sanxes le fort et Hercules en rage, 
Ly roj Davis k redargncion, 
Si fut Merlins sonbs le tombel en oaige ; 
Nol ne se poet garder de lenr langaige. 
Par femme fat en la oorbeille k Bomme 
Yiigile mis, dont ot moolt de hontaige. 
II n^est chose que femme ne oonsamme.* ' 

Then later, in his Rosier des Dames, Bertrand Desmoalins 
makes Truth say : 

' Qae fist k Sanson Dalida 
Qoant le livra aaz Philistins, 
N'& Hercales Dejanira 
Qoant le fict moarir par yenins? 
Une femme par see engine 
Ne trompa-elle aossi Virgile 
Qaant k ans panier il fat prins 
£t puis pendu emmy la yille ? * ^ 

This idea and these instances illustrative of it are oommon- 
places in poetry, alike satirical, burlesque and moral, through- 
out the 13th and 14th centuries, and innumerable passages 
similar to those above might be quoted.' Of Aristotle there 

* From a Berne MS. quoted in Ohabaille, Li Livret dou Treiorpar Bru- 
fuUo LoHnif p. xvi. It is noteworthy that Bbunstto in the above work 
(Ub. ii. p. 2, cap. 89), when speakiog of the evil influenoe of women, men- 
tions Adam, David, Solomon, Samson, Aristotle and Merlin, but not YergiL 

> Similar are the verses by Pau dx Bbllviusb, quoted by MxLk y 
FoNTANALS, De lot trovatorei en Eipaiia^ p. 485 : 

** Por fembre fo Salam6 enganat 
lo rey Davia e Samssd ezamen, 
lo payra Adam ne trenc4 '1 mandament 
Arlstotil ne fou oom ancantat, 
e Yirgili fon pendot en la tor, 
e sent loan perd6 lo cap per Uor 
e Ypocras mori per liar barat.*' 

* Vide Rieueil de PoSsies franc, des XV, et XVI, Hhiles riuniei et annotiet 
par Amat. db Montaiolom, vol. v. p. 195. Montaiglon quotes here other 
French Terses of the same date, referring to Yergil's adventure, from Gbaoiax 
DupoKT. the Nef de$ princee and the D6bat de Vhomme et de la femme. 

s Among these we may yet mention the well-known German poet Hxih- 
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was told a siorj, of oriental origin, which made the philosopher 
wear a saddle at the command of his lady.® The adventure of 
the chest, which in later times was always referred to Vergil, 
is told of Hippocrates "^ in a Fabliau.^ It forms too, without 
mention of either Vergil or Hippocrates, the subject of a novel 
of Fortini,® of a German popular song,*^ and of a French one 
which is still current.*^ 

The second part of the story, without the first, is found in 
European literature some centuries before being assigned to 
Vergil. Thus it occurs in an old MS. of the Acts of 8. Leo,^^ 

BiCH voK MiiBSKK, Called Fbausnlob, who also in one of his poems gives a 
list of women's Tictims, begioning with Adam : 

** Adam den ersten mensehen betroug ein wip 
Samsones lip 
wart dorch ein wip geblendet, etc.*' 

and not forgetting Yergil : 

"Virgilius 
wart betrogen mit valschen sitten." 

Bat, as may be gathered from his name, this gallant poet only finds in all 
these examples an encouragement to put up with the caprices of his own 
lady. Vide y. n. Haoen, Minneiinger, iii. p. 855. 

* Babbasan-M]&oh, Fabliaux t iii. p. 96; Le Gband d'Ausst, FabUaux, i 
p. 214. Cp. T. n. Haobn, Gesammtabenteuert i. p. Ixxzv. seqq. ; Bbnfbt, 
ParUichatantra, i. p. 461 seqq. This anecdote occurs also in the PromptU' 
avium exen^Umim, compiled for the use of preachers. Cp. Du MiBiL, 
Milangeit p. 474. 

^ Lb Gbamd d'Ausst, Fabliaux, i p. 282 seqq. He belieyes that the 
name of Hippocrates was applied to this stoiy before that of Yergil. In the 
French romance of the Holy Graal the story is told of Hippocrates, and 
there is also an accoont of the rcTenge, only it takes a different form. Hip- 
pocrates there makes the lady fall in loye with a hideous dwarf. V. P. 
Pabis, Lei rom, de la table ronde, i. p. 246 seqq. 

* This story is probably also of Oriental origin, bnt a parallel to it has 
not yet been discoyered in Oriental literatore. Its likeness to the Tartar 
story of Gueolette is yery slight. 

* ** Un pedante oredendosi andare a giacere con una gentildonna si lega 
nel mezzo perchd ella lo tiri sa per una finestra, resta appicoato a mezza 
via ; di poi messolo in terra con sassi e randelli gli fn data la corsa." Fob- 
TiNi, Nov,, 5. Some, such as y. d. Hagen and rtoth, wish to connect this 
with the Noy. yiu. 7 of the Decameron and with a passage in the FUoeopo 
(p. 288, ed. SANBoyzBo). Bnt the parallel fails at the essential point. 

1^ Called Der Sehreiber im Korb ; current in the loth and 16th cen- 
turies. Vide SncBOCX, Die deuUchen Volksbileher, yiii. p. 896. Cp. y. n. 
Haobh, Getammttibenteuer, iii. p. czliii. ; Uhlahd, Schriften, iy. p. 512 seqq. 

" Db PuncAioBB, Chants pop, rec, dan$ lepaye mesein, p. 151 seq. 

1* Acta Sand, Feb,, iii. p. 225. It is noteworthy that in the English 
version of the popular book on Yergil, of whioh we shall presently speak, he 
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where it is told of a magician Heliodoms, who lived in Sicily 
in the 8th century. These Acts of 8, Leo are translated from 
the Greek, and the legend is clearly of oriental origin. In fact 
it occurs practically in this form in a Persian history of the 
Mongol Khans of Turkestan and Transoxiana, translated by 
Defr6m6ry,*3 and in an anecdote on which an Arab proverb is 
based.^* From the East the legend came, like many others, to 
Byzantium ; indeed, in a modem Ghreek work of last century* 
the two parts of the story are told together of the Emperor 
Leo Philosophus.^^ And before the two parts came to be 
united, the second alone was related of Vergil. The earliest 
instance of this that I know is in the poem by the troubadour 
Oiraud de Calan^on, which I have already mentioned, which 
cannot be later than the year 1220. In this, among the other 
acts of Vergil with which the street singer must be acquainted, 
occurs also *the fire which he knew how to extinguish' (*del 
foe que saup escantir.') Again, in the Image du Monde, the 
whole of the second part is told without the first. — This latter 
may well have been ascribed, independently of the former, to 
Vergil before he had come to be looked upon as a magician ; 
for in this he appears merely as the man of great learning, 
whose reputation only serves to make him the more ridiculous 
in the hands of the novelist or a more warning example in 
those of the moralist. The second part, though at first sight 
appropriate enough, yet appears clearly on examination as a 
subsequent addition, for while in this Vergil figures as a most 
powerful magician, he is certainly nothing of the kind in the 

it made to play another trick on the Emperor*8 daughter. He there oaoses 
her, while in the middle of the street, to think that she is crossing a river 
and to lift up her dress accordingly. Cp. Oenths, Leben und Fortlehen, etc, 
p. 56. A similar story is told of the magician Heliodoms (p. 224) : ** aUas 
(molieres) iter facientes falsa flominis specie obieota, indecore nndari com- 

golit, et per sicoom pulyerem quasi aquam inambulare.*' Gp. Lubrbobt 
X Orient und Occident, i. p. 181. Prof. Liebrecht has also kindly pointed 
ont to me a similar Arabic legend in Db Hamxxb, l{o«ei<dl, i. 162. Cp. idso 
Wbil, Bibliiche Legenden der Mtuelm&nmr^f, 267. 

^< Joum, a$iat,t vr. s^r. 19, 85 seqq. ; Libbbbobt in the Qerwuinia, z. 
p. 414 seqq. 

" Fbbttao, Arabum proverbia, ii. p. 445, no. 124. 

" Cp. LiBBBBCHT, NeugrieehUche Sagen in the ZciUchr.f. deuUelie PhUo- 
logie, ed. HdPiNBB and Zaohbr, ii. p. 188. 
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other, "where he is neither able to foresee his awkward position 
nor to escape from it. 

The two parts appear together in a Latin MS. of the 13th 
century ^^ and in the * Universal Chronicle * of Jans Enenkel ; ^"^ 
then in the Benart Contrefait and in a large nnmber of works 
of the 14th, 15th and 16th centuries, chiefly French and 
German, but occasionally also English, Spanish and Italian. 
In the Icelandic Bimur too appears a version ^^ of the insult 
and the revenge, only there the insult is doubled, for the lady, 
after having made a fool of Vergil with the box, makes him 
take her for a ride in the way that is elsewhere recorded of 
Arisfcotle. Independently moreover of those who mention the 
story in connection with other Vergilian legends, there are 
many who record it, and especially the first part of it, when 
declaiming, whether in jest or earnest, against women and the 
sin of sensuality. Thus the Spanish poet Juan Ruiz de Hita 
(1313) mentions it apropos of the Peccub de Luxuria^ while 
later, in the times of Ferdinand and Isabella, when Diego de 
Santo Pedro was saying, on behalf of women, in his Carcel de 
Amor that ' women furnish us with the theological virtues no 
less than the cardinal, and make us better Catholics than the 
Apostles,' the adventure of Vergil was cited in an opposite 
sense in a Spanish poem of which not even the title can be 
quoted.^^ Indeed, in its aspect as a moral example this story 

i« Du M£bil, Mil arch,, p. 480. 

^7 V. D. Hager, Geiammtabentewr, ii. p. 515 seqq. ; Masshann, Kaiser- 
ehT<mik, iii. p. 455 seqq. 

18 The gist of thifl story is given in EosLsiNe, Beitr&ge zur vergleich, 
Oeteh. d. Poesie u, Prosa d, Mittelalters (Breslan, 1876), p. 220 seqq. 

I* Caneumtro de obras ds bttrlas provocantei « risa^ p. 152. The following 
also, in addition to those already cited, allode to this adventure of Vergil's. 
The French poem, Le hdtard de Bouillon (cp. Hist, Ut, de la France, xxt. 
p. 618) ; an anonymous chronicle of the Bisnops of Lidge (vide Ds Shtner, 
Cat, cod. bibl, bern,^ ii. 149) ; Stmphobixn Champibb, De elarit medicinae 
scriptorHms, tract. 2 ; Mabtin Franc, Champion dee Dames, fol. 104 ; a MS. 
and the ancient edition of the LaneUlotto m prose {vide v. n. Haosn, Ges,y 
ill. p. czl.) ; BEnmtiT ton Bbattnschioio (vide in., op. ctf.. I.e. ; the lady is 
there ci^ed Athanata) ; an old Qerman song beginning " Her Villas von 
Astronomey ze sehnle gie** (iD,,op, cit., p. czli.) ; Hawes, Pastime of Pleasure, 
c. zxix. ; GowsB, Confessio amantis, i. viii. fol. 189; the Spanish tragi- 
comedy La Celestina, act vii. ; the Corbacho of Talatiba ; Dnoo Mabthvee 
in the Candonero de Baena, ed. Michbl, ii. p. 29 ; Diboo db Valbncia, t&.» 
p. 87 ; the Romance de don TrisUt, in Michel, Tristan, ii. p. 802, etc. 
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was not only repeated in literature ad nauseam,^ but was fre- 
qaently figured in art, and representations of it in marble, wood 
or iyovy were even set before the eyes of the faithful in the 
churches.'^ It also furnished a subject to numerous painters 
and engravers, among whom may be mentioned Lucas van 
Leyden, Oeorge Pencz, Sadeler, Hopfer, Sprengel and others.** 
The earliest Italian writer (as far as I know) who connects 
this story with Vergil, is (with the exception of Aliprando, to 
whom allusion will be subsequently made) Sercambi (1347- 
1424), who relates it in his Chronicle.** After a time however 
the story became so well known that a certain tower at Borne 
was pointed to as the scene of the occurrence; at least this 
seems the most natural explanation of the name Torre di Ftr- 
giUo as applied at Home to the Torre dei Frangipani,^^ and of 
the appearance of the anecdote in the German 15th century 
version of the MirahiUat as well as in another German work 
of the same date on the Seven Principal Churches of Rome.*^ 
Bemi*^ again mentions as one of the objects which people 
went to see at Rome 



^^ A ohronioler of Metz, Philipfe db Viokeulles, speaks of a festival 
in that city, in the course of which various illostrioas personages, suoh as 
David, Alexander, Charlemagne, etc., figured on horses or in carriages. He 
adds, ** Pareillement estoit en Tung dMceax chariots le saige Virgile qui pour 
femme pendoit i une corbeille.'* Vide Puymaiorb, ChanU pcmtUUre$ re- 
4sueiUi$ dans le pays messin, p. 158, and Les vieux auteurs easHllans of the 
same writer, torn. ii. p. 79. 

<^ Vide Lanolois, Stalles de la cathidraU de Rouen, p. 173 ; De la Bus, 
Essais liist, sur la viUe de Caen^ p. 97 seqq. ; Montfaucon, AntiquiU ex- 
j^liquiCj tom. iii. p. Ill, pag. 856. 

>^ Cp. Babtsch, PeirUre graveur, n. 16, 51, 87, 88, 186 ; Gbaesse, Beitr&ge, 
p. 85 ; Bekkeb and von Hefneb, Kunstwerke und Oer&dischafUn des Mittel- 
alters und Renaissance ; Wolff,' NiederUindische Sagen, p. 492 seqq. A 
picture by Malpicoi in the Iconographie des estampes ft styets galants, etc., 
par M. LE OoMTE d1. (Geneva, 1868), p. 507, has been supposed without 
good reason to represent the extinction of the fire ; bat this is unqaestion> 
ably the subject of a work bv I. Steen described by Stxcher, La Ug, de 
Virg, en BeigiquSf p. 625. The incident of Aristotle and Phyllis is also 
represented in several works of art ; cp. Benfbt, Pantschatantra^ i. p. 462. 

** Novella inedita di Giovanni Sercambi. Lucca, 1865. (Onlv 30 oopies 
printed.) It was republished by Prof. d*Anooma in the Novelle di Oiovanssi 
Sercambi, Bologna, 1871, p. 265 seqq. 

«* BCabanqovi, Memorie delV anfiuatro romano, p. 61. 

*' Massmakn, Kaiserchronikt iii. p. 454. 

«• 11 primo libro delle opere di M. Francesco Berni e di altri. (Leyden, 
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* La torre ove stette in dae oestoni 
Yirgillo spenzolato da oolei.' 

Aeneas Sylvias in his De JBuryalo et Lucretia (1440) tells the 
first part of the story with moral observations. As an impre- 
cation again it occnrs amongst the others in the Mtcrtoleide : 

* Possa come Yirgilio in nna oistola 
Dalla fenestra in gid lestar pendente.* 

Similarly in the old Italian * Fadiglione di Oarlomagno ' is the 
following octave : 

* Anoora si vede Aristotil storiare 
£ qnella femmina ehe Pingannd, 
Che oome femmina lo faoea filare 
E oome bestia anoor lo oavalc^, 
E *1 morse in booea gli faoea portare, 
E tntto lo sno senno gli mano6 ; 
Da I'altra parte Yirgilio si miraTa 
Che nel oestone a mezza notte stava.' *' 

Many other passages might be cited from Italian works of the 
15th and 16th century to show that this adventure of Vergil's 
had by that time become as well known in Italy as elsewhere. 
A few instances will suffice. Thus in an unpublished Canzone 
morale in ditprezzo d*amore^ which occurs in a 15th century 
MS. in the Magliabecchiana at Florence, after the instances of 
Jupiter, Aristotle, Solomgn, etc., comes that of Vergil : 

*Lett *hai d'nna donsella ohe ingannava 
Yirgilio eoUooato in una eesta, 
E fnor della finestra 
Attaeoato lasdollo infino a giomo.' 

Again, in another unpublished poem of the same period we 
read: 

1828), part i. p. 147. The incident is also alluded to in the CarU Parlanti 
of PiBTBO Abbtimo (Yen. ed. 1650, p. 44) in the words : *' ohe Yirgilio nella 
eesta non ebbe tanto conoorso di popolo.*' 

*^ This stanza oconrs in all the printed editions of the poem, but Prof. 
Bijna informs me that it and some dozen others are wanting in all the 
IISS. which he has seen. The oldest edition known belongs to the first 
part of the 16th century. 

^ Cod. 40, pal. ii., f. 140b-141b ; communicated to me by Prof. Bajna. 
Tha preceding poem bears the name of Oumo da Sbna erased and that of 
Massui Babtolomso x>a GisfELLO DBLLA PuTB Substituted for it. 
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* E in Yirgilio parasti le botte 
Che sanno dar le donne a* loro amanti, 
Ta ti pensasti rimetter le dotte 
Con oolei ohe tl fea inganni tantt. 
A oasa saa tn andasti una notte 



Fatto lo *mpo8to cenno, ella fu presta, 
E pianamente aperse la finestra. 
Con una fane ana cesta legoe, 
Per dimoatrare di larti contento, 
E faor della finestra la mandoe 
Dove ta eri e ta V* entrasti drento ; 
Tirotti a mezza via e poi t' appioooe 
A an arpion per tao maggior tormento 
E fino al giomo isteeti appiocato, 
Dal popolo e da lei fosti beffato.* ** 

Nicolo Malpiglio, in a canzone addressed to Nicol6 d' Este,^ 
speaking of Love, says : 

* El Hantaan poeta nel canestro 
Pose qaest' altra cai ta lusingasti 
E non ti veigognasti 
Dar di tanta yirziX solazzo al Tolgo.* 

In the Oontrasto delle Donne of Antonio Pncci,'^ after varions 
other anecdotes comes that of Vergil : 

* Diss' una ohe VirgiUo avia 'n balla : 
— Yieni stasera, ed entra nella oesta 
E coUerotti a la camera mia. — 
Ed ei t' entr6, ed ella molto presta 
II tird su ; quando fu a mezza via 
n canape attaood, e qoin resta ; 
E la mattina quando apparre il giomo 
n pose in terra con suo grande soorno. 
Bi9p. Yirgilio avea costei tanto costretta 
Per molti modi con sua Tanitade 

** This poem, which begins " Or mi posso doler di te Tubbia,*' and euds 
** E tu te goderai col tuo marito/' is found in a codes belonging to Sig. C. 
Guasti. These verses were transcribed for me by Prof. d'Anoona. The 
sixth verse of the first stanza is wanting in the MS. 

^ Cod. Ambros. D. 524 inf. ; according to Prof. Bajna, who brought it to 
mj notice, its date is about 1440. 

'^ Published by Prof. d^Anoona in the Propugnatore^ 1870, i. p. 417 seq. 
I saj " published " because the old edition mentioned by Bbvvit (iv. p. 121) 
is of great rarity and does not bear the author's name. 
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Oh' ella pensd di farli una beffetta 
A oi6 ohe oorreggieBse sua retacb ; 
E fe* quel ohe tu dl non per vendetta 
Ma per dif ender la sua oastitade ; 
Ver* d ohe poi, oon sua grande solenza, 
Feoe andar eopra lei aspra sentenza.* 

In another, considerably earlier poem, belonging perhaps to 
the I3th century, entitled Proverbs concerning the Nature of 
Woman,^^ the same story is told of the philosopher Antipater : 

* D' Antipatol filosofo ndiati ana rasone 
Oon la patana en Boma ne fe derisone 
Q' entr* on oanestro Tapese ad on baloone 
Ogni Boman vardayalo oon el fose nn briooone.' 

Similarly contemporary Italian art often took this legend for 
its subject. A wood-cut by an unknown artist of the early 
Italian school, representing the insult and the revenge, bears 
the following quotations from the passage of Pucci just cited : 

( Essendo la mattina ohiaro il giomo 
n poBe in terra oon sao grande soomo. — 
Ver* d ohe poi, oon soa grande eoienza, 
Oontr' a oostei mandd aspra sentenza.' ^ 

A picture of the revenge by Perin del Vaga was reproduced by 
E. Yico in an engraving bearing the date 'Boma 1542' and 
the legend ' Vvrgilium eludens merttas dot foemina poenas.* ^ 
In a MS. of the Trionfi of Petrarch in the Laurentian library 
there is a miniature illustrating the Triumph of Love, which 
contains representations of four of Oupid's most illustrious 
victims — Hercules spinning, Samson shaved, Aristotle vrith a 
saddle and Vergil in a chest.^ A similar story is still at the 
present day current among the people at Sulmo, but there the 
victim is Ovid, who in truth is far more in his element here 
than Vergil.*^ 

** Pabl. by ToBua in the ZHUehrift /. roman. PhiloL, iz. p. 289 seqq. 
{videv. 801, n. 81) ; Monad Chrestomaz. ital. dei primi iecoli, p. 142. 

** In the Dresden ooUeotion ; deseribed by GBASiSE, BeUrdge^ p. 85 soq. 

*^ Vide Babtsoh, 46, and Iconograpkie, etc., par M. lb Otb. dI., p. 788. 

^ Ood. Strosz. no. 174. The tower does not appear ; Vergil is hanging 
in the ohest, while the ladj stands before him. 

** Vide Dk Nino, Ovidio neUa trad, pop, di StUmona^ Oasalbordino, 1886, 
p. 88 seq. 
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The Becond part of the legend appears in one of those many 
Italian collections of popular tales which are still eagerly read 
by the lower classes. Here however it is told, not of Vergil, 
but of another magician, Pietro Barliario (confounded by some 
with Pietro Abelardo), who has, like Vergil, inherited not a 
few of the marvels of the ancient magician Heliodorus : 

* Adirato si parte indi oomanda 

A* demoni che tosto abbiano spento 
Tutto il faooo ohe foase in ogni banda, 
FoBBO da loro estinto in nn momento. 
Onde per eompir Topera nefanda 
La donna fd pigliar oon gran tormento, 
E m piazza fa portata di repente, 
Nada, parea ohe ardesse in flamme ardente. 
Gorrea il popol tutto in folta schiera 
A proweder di f noco le lor oaee. 
Fra le piante di quella in tal maniera 
Sorger la fiamma, onde ciascon rimase. 
E Tono a Taltro darlo invano spera 
Ghd presto si smorzava ; intento sparse 
La Dea eh* ha cento bocche nn gran romore 
E rawiso n'and6 al govematore. — ' 

This story, which had, as we have seen, its origin outside 
Italy, was not the only one which brought the magician Vergil 
in contact with women. Fragmentary recollections of certain 
customs of the ancient world, and still more the national usages 
of the barbarian invaders, had brought it about that^ even in 
the more civilised parts of Europe, Trial by Ordeal was a 
matter of common occurrence, the principle underlying such 
trial being the idea that God would indicate the right by means 
of a miracle. The low estimation in which women were held 
at this period led to such ordeals ^^ being regularly employed 
whenever a wife's conduct was called in question. But how- 
ever fertile might be the invention of jealous husbands in pro* 
viding formidable methods of proof, still more fertile was the 
imagination of the romance- writers and the moralists, who^ in 
the course of their persecutions, jesting or serious, of the 

*7 A great many of them are enumerated in Du Mobil's learned iniro- 
duotion to FUdre et Blanetflort p. olxv. seqq. 
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female sex, endeavonred to show that there was no ordeal, 
however terrible, which woman's wit could not frustrate ; and 
innumerable were the anecdotes of every kind which they in- 
vented in proof of this. And here medieval Europe, being 
thoroughly in sympathy with the East, where the position of 
women was then, and still is, a very low one, was able to 
borrow from Eastern sonrces any number of anecdotes deroga- 
tory to woman's dignity. 

To one of these, which was sufficiently common both in the 
East and the West, was attached the name of Vergil; and 
here too the fundamental idea was similar to that in the story 
of the chest, viz., that the highest wisdom of man is unavail- 
ing against a woman's cunning. Vergil,^ so it was said, 
constructed at Rome a marble head with the mouth open. 
Women whose chastity was called in quiestion were required 
f^ put their hand into this mouth and swear to their inno- 
cence, when, if they swore falsely, the mouth shut and not 
much remained of the hand. One day, however, a woman 
who was suspected, not without good reason, by her husband, 
and required to undergo this ordeal, found means to frustrate 
it. She directed her gallant to dress up as a ntadman and 
stand near the place of trial, and then, as soon as she came, to 
run up to her and embrace her. This he accordingly did ; but 
while she professed the greatest indignation at his behaviour, 
her husband, thinking he was only a poor madman, let the 
mafcter pass. Thereupon the woman, putting her hand into 
the terrible mouth, swore that no man had ever embraced her 
except her husband and the madman who had just been seen 
to do so ; and as this was the absolute truth, her hand came 
out of the figure's mouth unharmed. Thereupon Vergil, who 
in his omniscience was aware of the deception, was forced to 
confess that even he was no match for a woman. 

This story, with merely the names and localities changed, 

'^ Vide the Fleur, da hUtoiret of Jcan Maksbl in Du MAbil's Milanget, 
p. 444 Beqq.; the FaiU merveiUeux de VirgiU, of which we shall speak 
presently ; Kurzweilige GetprdeK Francf. 1563 (also in GEimsB, Leben tmd 
Fortleben^ etc., p. 76). Op. Massmamk, Kaiserchrcnikf iii. p. 449 ; Sohvidt, 
BeUrdge^ 189-141 seq. 

Z 
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occurs in the Cuhuaptati^ a collection of Indian romances, and 
in the history of Arji Barji Khan, a Mongolian work of Indian 
origin (SinhdsanadvdtritK^ai) ,^^ In Eorope too it had been 
known from very early times ; in Macrobios ^ occurs an anec- 
dote (doubtless derived from some old Latin author), which, 
except for the absence of the erotic element, is practically the 
same. As a specimen of woman's wit the story made the 
round of Europe independently of the name of Vergil, even 
after that name had been attached to it by certain writers. 
Instances of this are to be found in the French romance of 
Tristan,*^ in the novels of Straparola, in those of Gelio Mali- 
spini, in the Mamhriano of Gieco da Ferrara,^ in the Patranuelo 
of Timoneda,. etc., etc.^ The most ancient work, as far as I 
know, in which it is applied to Vergil is an anonymous German 
poem, dating from the first part of the I4th century, entitled 
' An account of the statue at Rome which bit off the fingers 
of adulterous women.' ^ The story thus told of Vergil and 

^ Op. Benfbt» PanUchatantra, i. p. 457 ; Babtsch in the Germania of 
Pfbiffeb, y. 94 seq. The Mongolian version of this story in the Arji Borji 
has been published by JthLO under the title Erzdkltmg aiu der SamnUung 
ArdsM Bord»chit ein SeitenstUck zum Oottesgericht in Tristan und Isolde, 
Innsbruck, 1867 ; and again by the same in his learned work MongoUsehe 
Miirchen (Innsbmok, 1867) p. Ill seqq. Cp. my article in the Revue critique, 
1867, i. p. 185 seqq. 

40 i< Tremellias vero Scrofa oognominatas est eventu tali Is Tremellins 
com familia atqae liberis in viUa erat. Servi eius, com de Tioino scrofa 
erraret, sabreptam oonfioiunt ; vioinas advocatis oastodibas omnia oircom- 
yenit^ne qua efferri possit ; isque ad dominnm appeUat restitoi sibi peoudem. 
Tremellias qui ex yilioo rem comperisset, scrofae cadaver sub oentonibns 
collocat super quos uxor cubabat ; quaestionem vicino permittit. Gum ven- 
tum est ad cubiculum, verba inrationis ooncipit ; nullam esse in villa sua 
scrofam nisi istam, inquit, quae in centonibus iacet ; lectulum monstrat. 
Ea facetissima iuratio Tremellio Scrofae cognomentum dedit." Macbob., 
Sat, i. 6. 80. 

*i MioHBL, Tristan, i. p. 199 seqq. 

^* Vide Novelle del Mamhriano del Cieeo da Ferrara espotte ed ilUutrate 
da GiusBPPB BuA (Turin, 1888) pp. 65-83.— In a Novella del geloto (eom- 
municated to me by Prof. n^AkooNA) which occurs in Cod. Perug. G. 43, 
p. 120v. and begins **Per cortesia ciascun geloso," the authorship of the 
" pietrone della verity ** is attributed to Merlin : 
** Per6 quel pedron ha verti!! tale 
Che vi la886 il bon Merlin perfetto 
Qualunque omo o dona fesse male, etc.*' 

^ Vide DUBLOP-LlBBBBCHT, p. 500. 

** Published by Babtsoh in the Oermania of Pfbitfeb, iv. p. 237 seqq. 
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localised at Rome was connected with a monument which still 
exists there at S. Maria in Cosmedin and is called the * Bocca 
delta Veritd.' It is, in reality, an ancient gargoyle, but it is 
described in the Mirabilia as a mouth gifted with oracular 
powers. An inscription placed on the spot in 1632 states that 
this mouth was formerly used for oaths by putting the hand 
between its teeth, a fact confirmed by its name of Bocca deUa 
Veritd — a name which belongs also to the neighbouring square 
and which certainly goes back to the middle ages.^ All this 
explains how the story of the woman came to be regarded as 
happening in Rome at the Bocca ddla VerUd and how this 
latter came to be associated with Yergil. And indeed, in the 
German 15th century version of the Mirahilia, the name of 
Vergil is actually introduced apropos of this marble head, and 
this story is then told to explain how the mouth lost its 
power.*^ 

^ y. o. Haoen {Briefe in die Heimath, iv. p. 106) states that the ancient 
temple of Ghastity used to stand on what is now the site of Maria in Gos- 
medin, and derives the legend from this fact. This temple was certainly 
near the Forum Boariom, bat modem archaeologists (op. Bbkkeb-Mar- 
QUABDT, Handbueh der r&m, AUerthUmert i. 480 seqq.) do not place it on the 
site of the church, which they belieye was occupied by the temple of Geres. 
Moreover, the earliest mention of the legend (in the Mirabilia) speaks of 
oracles without any special reference to chastity. Gp. also Platnbb, Be- 
sehreibung der Stadt Rom, iii. 1. p. 381 ; CassoiafBXin, Storia deUa Basilica 
di Santa Maria in Cosmedin, Borne, 1715. 

^ Gp. BUssMAMN, Kaiserehronikf iii. 449. This story, too, like that of 
the chest, appears in works of art. It occurs, for instance, in Lac^ van 
Leyden's series of engravings illastrative of the wiles of women. Gp. 
(besides Babtsoh) Pissavant, Le peintre gravewr, iii. p. 9. Platnbb (op. 
est., iii. 1. p. 382), speaks of a picture on this sabject in a house at Bome. 
The German poet ^lnb Saohs (i6th cent.) ascribes to Vergil a bridge where, 
at the sonnd of a bell, all who had been nnfaithfol to their marriage- vows 
had to take to flight. With this he shows King Arthur how common is the 
latter's lot. Gp. v. d. Haobk, QesammUib,, iii. 136. 
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CHAPTER rx 

The Tarions anecdotes wbich had by this time come to be asso* 
ciated with Vergil were, as we have seen, suflBciently nnmerons, 
and it only needed a certain amonnt of arrangement, or, where 
gaps occurred, of imagination, to produce a complete biog^phy 
of the famous magician. Nor, in fact, are such biographies 
wanting. But, before reaching this last sf.age of the Vergilian 
legend, it may be worth while first to glance at the course of 
its progress in the plac^ of its origin, that is to say, in Italy, 
and particularly Naples. It has already been shown that, with 
the exception of a few stories heard at Naples itself by Ger- 
Tasius and Conrad, all the Yergilian legends had their origin 
outside Italy, and that, though they were recorded in works 
which were at that time widely known, only a very few of 
them found their way into Italian literature. The most note- 
worthy Neapolitan document in the piatter of the Vergilian 
legends that we possess is the Cronica di Fartenope^ wrongly 
attributed in the first edition to Giovanni Yil^^ni, and subse- 

* We have adopted the title Cronica di Partenope as the shortest, hut the 
title differs both m the MSS. and the editions. A frequent one is Ckromehe 
de la ineUta cith de Napole eon It bagni di Puzzolo et I$ehia, For the two 
earliest editions (the first without date, the second of the year 1526), see 
Bbxtnbt, Manuelt y. 1226 seq. The MSS. are very numerous. The part ol 
the work which refers to Vergil has been published by Qrabbsb {Beitr&ge, 
p. 27 seqq.) and b^r Prof. Yillabi in the Annali delle univenitd, (ofcane, 
Tiii. p. 162 seqq., — ^in the latter oase from a Neapolitan MS. of the year 
1471. A few chapters are also published in Galuni, Del diaUito napoUtano, 
p. 95 seqq. B. Oapasso, in his charming work Le fonti dslla itoria delle 
prov, napoUtane dal 560 al 1500 (ArcK if. per le prov, nop., I. (1876) p. 
592 seqq.) has not only made a special stndy of the MSB., which differ 
greatly from the printed editions, bat has also corrected various erroneous 
views previously cmrrent as to the authorship, the nature and the composi- 
tion of the Cronica, and pointed out the real character of the work. 
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qaentlj to 'Bartolomeo Caraozolo dicto Carafa, cavaliere di 
Napoli,' thongh the latter oeitber was nor professed to be any- 
thing more than the author of the second of the three doon- 
ments of which this cnrions contribution to Neapolitan history 
consists. The whole chronicle belongs to the 14th century; 
the earliest part is the work of an unknown Neapolitan, who 
probably wrote it soon after the year 1326, and consists of a 
collection of stories, derived from various sources (including 
oral tradition), relative to the antiquities, both sacred and 
secular, of the city of Naples, and including not a few legends, 
among which appear also those referring to Vergil.' Though 
himself a Neapolitan, the author by no means confines himself 
to the stories cun'ent in Naples in his day, but relates in 
addition all that he can find in Gbrvasius and in the works of 
a certain Alexander. If by the latter he means Alexander 
Neckam, we can only infer that his text of that authoi^ was a 
very mutilated and interpolated one, or that he had only read 
him in some very incomplete and inaccurate series of extracts.' 
The stories found in G^rvasius are substantially reproduced 
by the Oronica^ and, except for a few small additions in har- 
mony with the original, the legend at Naples retains the form 
which we have seen belonged to it in the 12th century. Vergil 
appears as the great benefactor of Naples, at the time when he 
was 'consiliario et quasi rectore o vero maistro di Marcello,' 
and was appointed by Octavian^ duca de li napolitani.* It was 
Vergil who made the aqueducts, the fountains and the cloacae 
of Naples ; it was Vergil who instituted the Oioco di Oarho- 
nanra^^ similar to the Qtoco del PorUe at Pisa^ which began as a 
military exercise and ended in a free fight. In addition to the 
usual talismans appear a copper grasshopper, which drove away 
all grasshoppers from Naples, and a little marble fish, known 
as the * preta de lo pesce,' which attracted fish in abundance.^ 



* ** Di ^uesta parte della OronioA, ohe eorrispondd ai primi 57 oapitoli 
della edizione oomonementa nota, o piattosto del rafiazonomento fatio uel 
1526, non si oonosoono flnora oodioi special! ed esoloaiyi.*' Oapasso, op, eit, 

s Cp. the similar fact already noted above, p. 269. 

^ Cp. PxTBABCH, Epist, de rebw fam.^ lib. t. ep. 6. 

9 Cp. Saochstti, nov. 216 : ** Maestro Alberto della Magna giongendo a 
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The legend too of the Castello ddV Ovo, which had, as we have 
seen, undergone such modifications ontside Italy, appears here 
in its original form of a palladium protecting the city. Simi- 
larly Gervasias' story of the eccentric Englishman reappears 
in the Cronica with only a few alterations of no great moment. 
There, however, it is added that, * secondo che se legge ad nn 
chronica antiqoa' (what this chronicle can have been we do 
not know, but it was certainly a Neapolitan one), jnst as the 
scholar found the book beneath Vergil's head, so had Vergil 
himself found it under the head of Chiron in a cave on the 
Monte Barbaro, whither he had gone to fetch it in company 
with a certain Philomenus or Philomelus.* But though this 
book is called a book on necromanctj, and though the Orontca 
speaks at times of Vergil's works as being due to magic, yet 
the author gives it clearly to be understood, in more places 
than one, that by such magic he merely means a knowledge of 
the ' mirabile influenza de la pianeta ' ; no diabolical powers 
whatever are anywhere attributed to Vergil, who is always 
spoken of with the greatest respect and regularly described as 
' esimio poeta.' As for the fact that the cave at Puteoli was 
protected from all sorts of crime, this had been brought about 
not, as is elsewhere asserted, by diabolical means, but by means 
of 'geometry.' 

It is only natural, since the grave of Vergil was on the road 
to Puteoli just at the mouth of the cave, that this locality 
should have become a centre of Vergilian traditions. Some 

Qno oste sol Po gli fa tmo pesoe di legno col quale pi^^va qnaoti pesci 
Tolea/* 

^ Chiron is evidently the Centaur Chiron, \pho fignreB in the mythical 
history of medicine and hence also in that of magic. The Herbarium ApuUi 
FlaUmici traditvm a Chirone Centavro magutro AchiUU was much oaed in 
the middle ages. Pkilonului (in the MSB. also spelt PhUomenm) may be 
the ancient 'physician Philoumenof^ who gave his name to some popiolar 
remedies which are strongly spggestive of magic. ( Vide BsKSBB-MABguABDi, 
Handbuch der r&m, Alterth.^ iv, p. 117 aeqqX It seems probable that this 
story, which the writer in the Crouiea says he read in an old chronicle, was 
not popuhur in origin but invented to accredit a work by some forerunner of 
Cardanas and Paracelsus. It is well known Uiat, according to Neapolitan 
legend, Monte Barbaro contains all sorts of treasures and similar marvels, 
and this belief goes back to the times of Conrad von Querfurt, who mentions 
it in the letter of which we have already spoken. 
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time later Sooppa, after repeating the Yergilian legends foand 
in the Cran%c<i d% Partenape, adds the following remark on the 
subject of the cave at Pnteoli : ' I know that some maintain, 
on the authority of Pliny, that this cave was the work of 
Lacnllas and not of Yeigil. Bat I prefer to follow our 
chronicles, considering that in matters relating to antiquity the 
most ancient documents are, especially when local, of the 
greatest value/ And how common was this yiew at Naples is 
shown not only by the name Qrotta di VirgiUoy but also by the 
story, which Petrarch himself tells, of how he was solemnly 
questioned on the subject by King Robert and answered that 
* he did not remember having read anywhere that Vergil was 
a stone-mason/ ^ 

From this we may gather that even in the 14th and 15th 
centuries the original Yergilian l^ends were still current at 
Naples and that no trace was to be found in them of the 
foreign conception of Yergil as necromancer or lover. The 
only legend of apparently extraneous origin which appears in 
the Oronica is that of the four skulls, set up by Yergil at Naples, 
which informed the Duke of everything that went on in the 
world. This legend is, of course, based on the idea of the SaU 
vcUio Bomae and the marvellous mirror combined with that of 
the talking head, which was, as we have seen, attributed to 
Yei^ as well as to Oerbert; it seems, therefore, to be of 
foreign extraction. 

The author of the Oronica has been careful not to add any- 
thing of his own to the legends he records ; he has not striven 
to render them either more phantastic or more plausible. Bar- 
barous as he is, he is yet a literary man, and possesses a certain 
culture which distinguishes him from the uneducated masses ; 

7 ** Noflqnam nemini me legisse marmorariTixn foisse VergiHam.*' Itin, 
Syr,, I p. o60 (ed. Basil., 1581) ; Thsod. ▲ Nibm, De Schittnate, ii. 22. 
Among the others who speiak of the cave at Pnteoli as the work of Ver^ 
may be mentioned THBBSiHDXB, SehauplaU vieL ungereimt. Meyiu, ii« 
808, 654 ; Jkan d'Autun, Cknndque*, i. p. 821 eto., and Mablowb, who, in 
his Doctor Fauttm, Act I. so. 26, says : 

** There saw we learned Maro's golden tombe, 
The way he ont an English mile in length 
Thorongh a rook of stone, in one night's space." 
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he wishes to appear as an historian, and so, when he comes to 
record the Yergilian legends, he not only speaks of the real 
Yei^ as he knew him from his works and from the literary 
tradition, bat also, when applying these legends to this Vergil, 
he r^^larly cites, or professes to cite, from books, and noTec 
refers to the contemporary local traditions, though these were 
donbtless well known to him. Alexander Neckam, as we 
have seen, he quotes at secondhand, and hence even describes 
him as saying what, as a matter of fact, was said by another 
writer ; Oeryasins of Tilbury, also only known indirectly, be- 
comes, either at the hands of the original author or at those 
of one of the yarious interpolators of this chronicle, Santo Oer* 
vasio Pontefice, while his Otia Imperialia become the Be^ponsi 
(i.e. Bipod) TmperiaU. The chief authorities however, whether 
acknowledged or not, are always local Neapolitan ones, such as 
an anonymous Oronica antica^ the Planctua ItcUiae of Eustazio 
da Matera (now lost), the Life of 8t, Athanasius, and perhaps 
others, of which we are now ignorant, from which were derived 
the stories connecting Vergil with Octavian and Marcellus and 
the passage in pnase of Naples, ' Signora di nove citt^ etc.' ^ 

But whether previously registered or not by ancient writers, 
the legends here referred to were still living, anyhoy in great 
part, in the popular Neapolitan tradition at the time when the 
Oronica was first written down, and even when it was subse- 
quently transcribed by various hands or so freely reconstructed 
for the purposes of the printed edition. The living nature of 
the l^end is clear enough in the passages where the author 
wishes to criticise it and to correct the errors deUa gente grossa^ 
as he feels himself justified, without perhaps too much reason, 
in calHng them. Thus, the legend of the cave at Puteoli, which 

^ Vide tuprat p. 284. Yibtob is quite mistaken when he describes (op. 
eit, p. 177 seq.) this Chronicle as a collection of legends entirely derived 
from literary sources and in no wise connected with local Neapolitan tra- 
ditions, and wishes to maintain that the Neapolitans themselyee, if they 
knew anylhing of these legends, most have got to know them throujgh some 
Italian translation of Gtorvasias t Apart from the fact that (Jervasios him- 
self, whatever Victor may say, expressly asserts that he was merely recording 
legends that he heard at Naples, the Ohronide registers legends whi<^ are 
not found in Gervasius or any other of the foreign writers, but in Neapolitan 
writers anterior in date to all these. 
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he cites, was nnqneBtionablj current at the time ; the people, 
however, maintained that Yergil finished thicr prodigions piece 
of work in a single day, and this is too much for the writer, 
who, while conscientionslj chronicling all the rest, makes an 
exception here, observing that 'the common people believe 
that Vergil made the aforesaid cave in a single day; bat this 
would be impossible, except by divine agency, qu<ie de nihilo 
cuncta oreavU.* ^ Similarly we see that the legend of the Octstd 
deW Uovo was still corrent among the people, though the belief 
that this talisman protected the city from capture could not 
have continued to exist after the events of the 12th century ; 
and hence, with reference to this belief, the author confines 
himself to stating that it was held by ' gli antiqni napoletani.' 
When the Oronica was printed (at the end of the 15th century) 
with the promising title of * nobilissima et vera antica cronica,' 
(that too in spite of the false attribution of the work, on the 
title-page itself, to Giovanni Villani,) and afterwards too, when 
it was reprinted in 1526y VMiou» passages were suppressed and 
others added, while the whole work was freely remodelled; 
hnf. thftt tbft Yergilia n legends continued current, and that 
many Qthwp-stories about JVergil were in existe nce among the 
populac^besides those^i-ecorded in the Oronica^ is clear from 
the following passage, so- creditable to Italian common-sense, 
which was added, in the name of the ancient author, by Astrino, 
when he prepared the work for the press in 1526 : ^® *! could 
have recorded many other things which I have heard told of 
this Vergil, only they seemed to me for the most part to be 
^bulous or false, so that I did not wish to burden the reader 
with them. And seeing that I have already recorded many 
such stories, which I myself in no wise believe to be true, I 
must ask the reader's pardon for this ; for I did not wish to 
diminish the fame, whether true or false, of this great poet and 
of his benevolence towards the famous city of Naples. But the 

* ThiA passage ig omitted from the^ printed editions, but oooors in the 
HBS. 

^^ It used always to be- believed that the credit of these words belonged 
to the ancient author of the Cronica ; Oapasso, howcTer, has shown that they 
are not found in any MS., bat are an addition of Astrino's. Vide Gapasso, 
op, cit.i p. 596 note. 
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tmth of these things is known to Qod alone. And this I haye 
said, because I never record anything false or fabulous without 
informing the reader of the fact.' 

The Neapolitan legends spread yerj little in npper Italj; 
they were however well known in sonthem Italy outside 
Naples. The earliest mention of them in our popular poets 
with which I am acquainted is in a composition by Buggieri 
Pugliese, which is probably not later than the first part of the 
13th century : 

* Aggio pooo senno alia stagione, 
E saooio tutte Tarti di Yirgilio.* '^ 

In the rest of Italy the Yergilian legend does not appear in 
literature till the 14th century, and then, owing to the close 
connection between contemporary Italian and foreign literature, 
the native element appears in combination with the exotic. A 
few Tuscan writers, however, had heard it at first hand from 
the people of Naples. Thus Boccaccio, who knew Naples well, 
when speaking in his Dant« Commentary (1373) of Vergil's 
marvellous works in that city, mentions only the three well- 
known ones, the fly, the bronze horse and the marble faces at 
the Porta Nolana. He adds that Vergil lived much more at 
Naples than at Bome, and came there from Milan,^ having a 
taste for poetry and knowing that Octavian befriended poets. 
Before him Cino da Pistoria ^^ alludes to the marvellous fly in 
some satirical verses aimed at the city of Naples : 

* sommo vate, quanto mal faoesti 
A venir qni ; non t'era me' morire 
A Pietola oolJl doye nasoesti ? 
Qnando la mosoa, per Talire faggire, 

11 Le Rime anUehe volgari teeondo la leziane del eod, viiHcano 8793 puhl. 
per eura di A d*Ancona e D. Coupabetti. rBologna), I. ]^. 480. 

i> This oocnrs in the interpolated text of the life attributed to Donatof . 
The genuine text makes Vergil pass direct from Milan to Bome (cp. Bsxv- 
FBB80Hxn>, Suetoni, etc., p. 401), as Francesco da Buti remarks in his com- 
mentary. 

1* Poesie di Meuer Cino da Pistoia race, da Sbb. Ciampi, t. ii. p. 167 
(ed. 8). Ciampi's idea that this satire is directed against Bome, not Naples, 
is refuted by the passage we have quoted as well as by the whole sense of 
the poem. The ** anivMl ti vile ** which ** anticamenU " gave its name to 
the district where ** ogni tenso d buifiardo efaUaee ** is the Siren Parthenope. 
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In tal loco ponesti 

Ov* ogni yespa doverU venire 

A ponger qnei che sa ne* boechi stanno.* 

The popular 14th centnry Florentine poet Antonio Paoci, in a 
common-place book of his (of which there are two MSS. at 
Florence)/* records, among nnmerons other jottings of every 
kind, varions stories relating to Vergil, viz. the fly, the horse, 
the castle balanced on an egg, the garden, the two tapers and 
the lamp which never went ont, the two incidents of the em- 
peror's daughter, the head that talked, the account of the poet's 
death and the powers supposed to be possessed by his bones. 
Pucci however speaks of Vergil's grave as situated at Rome, 
an error very probably derived from one of the foreign writers 
whose works he was in the habit of imitating ; ^^ at the same 
time he says nothing about diabolical agency, but ascribes the 
Vergilian marvels to * Astronomy.' In the same century Gidino 
da Sommacampagna, in a sonnet addressed to Francesco Van- 
uozzo,^^ attributes them to his knowledge of the secrets of 
nature, citing the authority 

• Dell* ecoellente fidoo ICarone 
Che ciroa il natoral pose sua enra.* 

In a curious sonnet of his,^'' of the kind afterwards known 
under the name of BurchieUOf Andrea Orcagna, the great artist 
of the 14th century, says : 

< £ rampoUa di NapoU s'd rotta.' 

unquestionably alluding to the famous ampolla in the Castel 
deir Uovo, which, as we learn from Conrad von Querfurt, lost 
its power quia modicum finna est}^ 

1^ Vidi the notioe of them by Prof. d'Anoona in the Propiignatore^ 1870, 
i. p. 897 eeqq. 

^^ Cp. WxsssLOFSKT, Ia trodUiord popotaH mi poemi di Antotdo Pucci, in 
the Ateneo itaUanOy Ann. i. 

»• Pub. by Zanxlla, Verona, 1858. 

1' Tbuoohi, Poecie inediu di dugento autori^ Prato, 1846, ii. p. 29. 

18 This line of Orcagna*! cannot refer to the Tessel containing the blood 
of St. Jannarins, for Orcagna died abont 1S68, and the first mention of that 
famous relic belongs to the 15th oentory. Vide Yillabi, Legg» e. trad, che 
illustrano la Div. Com. in the Awn. delle Univ. 2'oie., Tiii. p. 219 ; Giot. 
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Bat if Vergil's early coxmeciion with Naples bad proTented 
his legendary figure from assuming in that city those ridiculous 
or odious features which belonged to it elsewhere, no such 
ioflnences were at work in the rest of Italy. Hence an echo 
of the foreign legends may be found at Rome in the fact that 
Vergil's name was associated with various monuments or locali- 
ties in that city.^^ Thus we know that the Meta sudans was 
called Torre di Virgilio^^ a name also given to the ruins of the 
Torre dei Frangipani,^^ and that the Septizonium waa called 
the Scuola di Virgilio,^ This last is mentioned in the curious 
little poem, of the 15th or 16th century, entitled Prospettiva 
milanese : 



SoHEBUiLo, Di San Oennaro protettore delta dtth di NapoU € deUa rOiquia 
del tuo $angue in the Sirenna deUa $ctu>la cattoUea per Vatmo 1876 (Naples), 
p. 147 seqq. 

1* That the name Tor de' epecekiy still borne by a street in Borne, is con- 
nected with the magic mirror of Vergil is a mistalen notion of Keller, y. d. 
Hagen, Massmann and others. Gbbooboyius (Oesch, d. Stadt Bom im Mil- 
telalter, Iy. p. 629) is right in beUeying that tne name of the street oomea 
from the family De Specuio or De* Specchi, which had its castle there. 
Visitors to Bome, howe?er, remembering the Vergil-legend, would naturally 
explain the name of the locality by reference to that, and perhaps the 
Spiegelburg, which in a (barman yersion of the Mirabilia is the scene of 
Ver|^*s adyentnre, is really nothing but the Tor de* Speechi, Cp. Massmanm, 
Kaiserchroniky iiL p. 454. 

*^ GioBO. Fabbioio, Roma (1587), p. 21. 

*^ Polled down in the 13th centtuy by Gregory IX. Vide Mabanooni, 
Memorie deW a'Meatro nmano^ p. 51. 

•• Vide T. D. Haosn, Briefe in die Heimath, i?. p. 118. The Septizonium, 
which was finaUy destroyed by order of Siztos V., is freqnently referred to 
as the ** School of Vergil *' in docmnents of the period. Cp. Hublsbh, Dae 
Septitionium dee Septimiue Severue (xIti. Winkelmannsprogr.), Berlin, 1886, 
p. 80 ; Stkysnson, 11 SeUizonio Severiano in the BuU, della Comm, arch, 
eomun, di Roma, 1888, p. 272. The name Seuola di VirgtUo is now giren at 
Naples to a spot on uie sea-shore, where a temple of Fortone or Venus 
Euplea is supposed to have stood. I have searched in vain for any instance 
of this nomenclature in tiie middle ages. It is not found in any Vergilian 
legends which occur in literature. In the Faite merveilleux de VirgUe, a 
work of French origin, of which we shall speak presently, there is a notice 
of a school of necromancy founded at Naples by Vergil, and Bome haye con- 
nected the name with this. I bdieye rather that the passage in the book 
has giyen the name to the loctJity. A Neapolitan fisherman, living near the 
Seuola di Virgilio, told a foreigner {vide p. 873) that it was here that Vergil 
used to give lessons to Bfarcellus; and this agrees with the Croniea di 
Partenope, which describes Vergil as Maroellus* tutor. This is sufficient to 
explain the name without having recourse, as some have done, to a deriva- 
tion of ecuola from tcoglio. 
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' Eravi di Tlrgilio on* aeademia 
edifloata nel piii bel di Boma 
et hor dintomo^a lei vi ai vendemia ; 
erano septe scole, etc.* ** 

If we compare these oames witb the notices we have of the 
troubles which Petrarch suffered at the hands of the Roman 
Conrt in conseqnence of his Vergilian studies, it will be suffi- 
ciently clear th^t the name of Yergil was at that time associ- 
ated in Rome with the idea of magio in its worst form. But 
all this is certainly not earlier in date than the foreign legends 
which have this tendency, and is in fact merely an outcome of 
them. If one considers how closely the name of Vergil was 
connected with that of Rome, and how frequently it was intro- 
duced into the guide-books to that city which the foreign 
visitors used, it will be easily understood how the- idea of 
Vergil as magician became familiar to the Renins, and how 
his name came to be applied to monuments and localities in the 
city. But the date when this came about may be gathered 
from the fact that in the earliest MSS. of the Mirdbilia TJrhis 
Bomae, which belong to the Igth century, though the Martiro- 
logium (i.e. Fasti) of Ovid is cited, there is no mention what- 
ever of Vergil, even in connection with the legend of Octavian 
and the Sibyl. Had his name been at this time already asso- 
ciated with any monument in the city, the MWahxUa could not 
have failed to notice it. Only after the spread of the legend 
in Europe did the name find its way into the Ilirahilia^ and 
thence to Rome; for it was an essentially non-Italian notion 
that Rome was the scene of Vergil's magic exercises, and that 
he kept a school there. Thus, in the 14th century, Hans Folz, 
the barber-poet of Nuremberg, writes in one of his burlesques 
that ' once upon a time it was said that there lived at Rome a 
scholar learned in necromancy, called Vergil, who used to be 
able to answer any question that might be put to him,' and then 
goes on to mention three curious answers which he once gave 
to three curious questions.** 

** Vide AUi deUa R, Accadtmia dei Lineei, ser. 2, vol. iii., t. 96 seqq. 

*^ ** Nan gingen nmb die zeit die mer 
wie das zu Bom ein meyster wer 
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In a 13th century MS. of the Mirabilia there occurs, under 
the heading of the Mons ViminaLis^ the following note : ' From 
this place Yergil, when attacked bj the Romans, fled, after 
making himself invisible, to Naples; hence the expression, 
" Vado ad Napulwn" ' This rough and ready etymology was 
used to explain the name of a street which led to the Viminal, 
and was then called Afagnanapoli (really a corruption of Balnea 
Pauli). The legend on which it was based was one recounting 
the sequel to the incidents of the chest and the extinction of 
the fire ; and just as this latter was an old story applied first 
to Heliodorus, then to Vergil and finally to Pietro Barliario, 
whose name is still sometimes heard in the South of Italy, 
so the sequel to that adventure had also originally belonged 
to Heliodorus. Heliodorus, so- ran the legend, to escape the 
punishment he deserved, drew^ on the wall a picture of a ship 
with its sails and sailors, and then, by his diabolical art, 
changed the picture into a real ship, in which he escaped to 
Sicily.** In like manner it was related of Vergil that, when 
put in prison for his outrage on the lady who had played the 
practical joke on him, he was able to escape by drawing on the 
wall the figure of a vessel, which then became real and, rising 
into the air, carried him and all his fellow-prisoners to Naples,** 

in der nigromano^ erkant 
der was Yirgilios genant, 
eim yden er besohidang melt 
Wds man in vraget in der welfc." 

Vide Zabncke, Vier Spriiche von Hans Folz, in the ZeiUchrift /. devLt$eK 
AlteHh,, viii. (1861)» p. 617 seqq. 

>' Acta Sanct.febr.j iii. p. 255. Aocordlng to a Latia 13th oentury US^ 
published by Du M6ril {Melanges arch,, p. 480), Vergil liberates himself 
from prison by having brought to him a tab of water, into whioh he plunges 
and straightway disappears. Perhaps this is what Giraad de Oahm^on means 
by his ** Gom de la oonca s sanp cobrir.*' The same incident ocoors twice 
in the legend of the magician Heliodorus : '* at aotem allata est (pelyis com 
aqua) continao in eam se conioit et ex ocalis abit cum hoc dicto : salTus 
sis, imperator, quaere me Catanae." The same story is also told of Pietro 
BarUario. The ** Quaere me Catanae ** of Heliodorus and the ** A NapoU 
yi aspetto ** of Barliario explain the ** Vado ad Napulum " of VeigiL It is 
also related in the *' Forty Vizir* " (Behmauer's tnuxsl., p. 28) how a certain 
sheikh sayed himself from death by plunging into water and being promptly 
conveyed to Damascus. 

^ The idea of a magic ship whioh flies through the air is common in 
modem popular tales. Cp. the Bussian story called ** The flying ship ** 
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This story, which is told also of Barliario, is attribated to 
Vergil, not only in the Mirahilia^ bat also in the Aliprandina 
(a Mantnan chronicle so called because written in verse by 
Bonamente Aliprando in 1414), of which it will now be neces- 
sary to speak further. 

The only one of the three cities with which Vergil was con- 
nected where his personality made any really deep impression 
was Naples. Mantua is quite barren of legends concerning 
him, a circumstance which may perhaps be explained by the 
fact that, though it was his birthplace, he does not seem ever 
to have made any long stay there. Of course the Mantuans 
were not likely, in the middle ages, to forget that Vergil had 
been bom in their country, and, as we learn from Donizo,^ 
several places in that neighbourhood bore the poet's name or 
were pointed to as having been frequented by him. But all 
these identifications referred, rightly or wrongly, to actual inci- 
dents in his life ; there was no suggestion in any of them of 
attributing to him any supernatural powers. If Mantua coined 
money bearing his efGigj *^ and raised a statue to him,^ this 

(letueii korabl) in Afanasibff's oolleotion, vol. vi. p. 137 seqq., and the 
numerous paraUels adduced in his note in vol. viii. p. 484 seqq. 

*^ ** Haeo iibi sint nota, Maronis dioitur aula 

haotenos et ^ylva, per quam pasoebat ovillas, 
ast et Balista mons naseitnr banc prope sylvam 
in quo Virgiliiis titulum fecit hoo modo soriptom : 
monte sub hoo lapldom, etc." 

DoHiz., Vit, MathUd, ap. Mubatou, Seriptt. rer. it., v. 860. Of the Mofu 
BalUta Moratori says, "none appellatur Monte di Vilettra . . . sed 
longe ante Vergilium Balistae monti nomen fait." 

^ Vide ZiRirm, Nuova raeeolta deUe monete e zeeche d' Italia, vol. iii. 
p. 249 seqq., pi. xyii. 

' ** In the 16th oentoiy. Carlo Malatesta threw the statue into the Minoio, 
bat was afterwards compelled to restore it to its place. I do not know when 
the popular tradition, mentioned by a recent traveller, arose, accordinpf to 
which there is pointed oat, at a spot two miles from Mantua, the cave mto 
which Vergil used to retire to meditate. Vide EbtssiiBb, Neueste Rei$en, 
p. 1,016; cp. BuBKHARDT, Die Cultur der Renai$$anee in ItciUen, p. 148. 
Aeneas Silvias, on his journey to the congress of Mantua (1459), visited the 
so^alled villa of Vergil on the Minoio. Cp. Burkhabi>t, op. cit,, p. 181. 
In the last century Dx Baossxs, after a visit to Pietola to see the house 
in which Vergil was bom, writes : ** Je n*y vis autre chose qa*une maison de 
campagne assez propre ou il n*est pas la plus petite question de Virgile. Je 
demandai aox gens du lieu poarqaoi oette maison portait le nom de Vir- 
giliana. Us me r^pondirent que ce nom lui venait d'un anoien due de Man- 
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waa merely a tribute paid him by the npper classes of the 
conntry, and are no indication of the existence of any local 
popular traditions. A proof of this is the poem of Aliprando, 
to which reference has been made aboTC.'^ The absurdity and 
nawete of the composition show clearly that, had there been 
any special local traditions current about Vergil^ the author 
would have been just the man to avail himself of them. But 
there is notluAg of the kind apparent; Aliprando speaks of 
Vergil as one of the glories of Mantua, but he compiles his 
biography partly from Donatus and partly from the ordinary 
series of Yergilian legends, without any special reference to 
Mantua. He begins by referring, like Uie ancient biographer, 
to Vergil's father and mother, and to the latter's prophetic 
dream^ in consequence of which 

^ La donna feoe I'animo giooondo, 
E qoaado venne lei a pariorix« 
Naoqne il figllo m^achio tntto e tondo.' 

He goes on to speak of VergiPs personal appearance, of his 
studies and works, and of the lands he lost, but recovered 
through gaining Octavian*s favour by his celebrated ^Nocte 
pluit tota^ distich. 

Then, after mentioning the prophecy of Christ, Aliprando 
comes to tell the stories of the basket, the revenge, the poet's 
imprisonment and his escape in the manner already described. 
Here, however, he adds that Vergil, in order to procure pro- 
visions for his journey, «ent a spii4t to fetch the dishes from 
Octavlan's table, who, when he saw his dinner suddenly dis- 
appearing, 

* Sen^a mancamente, 
DisBO ; Virgilio qnesto ha fatto fare ; 
E della befiEa rallegrd la mente.' 

Similar stories are told of other magicians, as, for instance, of 

toue qui 6tait roi d*ane nation qn'on appelle les Pontes et qui avait 6erit 
beanooap de livres qn»on avait eoToy^ en France.** Colomb, Le pr€$ident 
De BroMMes en ItaUe, Paris, 1869, p. 117. 

«> Aliprandina, osia Chronica della cittH di Mantova di Buonamxntb Au- 
PRANDO, eiUadino Mantuano ; in MuiuTOBf, AnHquit, Ital. med, aevi, t. r., 
p. 1,061 seqq. Cp. OiHTtT, 8t. univert, ii. p. 658 eeqq. 
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Pietro Barliario. Of Vergil's wonderful works Aliprando is 
aoqnainted with bat few ; in fact, he only knows of the magic 
fly, which according to him was kept in a glass bottle, and of 
the OasteV delV Ovo^ which he describes YergU as bnilding in 
the sea. To these, however, he adds a fountain of oil,'^ made 
for the use of the Neapolitans. In describing Vergil's death, 
he follows Donatus, and, after adding a few notices as to his 
grave, he concludes with the following eloquent funeral oration, 
which he puts into the mouth of Octavian : 

* Di floienza d morto lo pitl valente ; 
Non credo ohe nel mondo il aimil sia. 
Prego Dio ohe grazia gli oonsente, 
Che Tanima sua debba aooettare ; 
Le sue Tirtadi non m'osciran di mente. 
Ben mi dolgo. Non posso io altro fare.' 

But in spite of this funeral oration and in spite of his prophecy 
of Christ, Aliprando's Vergil is a full-blown magician, on terms 
of the fullest intimacy with Satan and aocompanied by the 
inevitable book of magic. On the occasion of his flight to 
Naples he had left this book behind ; so he sent his disciple 
Milino '' to Rome to fetch it, with particular instructions not 
to open it — instructions which Milino of course promptly dis- 
obeyed. A crowd of devils immediately surrounded him, howl- 
ing for his orders, so to get rid of them he set them to work 
to pave the road from Rome to Naples. This legend is simply 
an amplification of the one, already mentioned, referring to the 
cave at Puteoli ; in fact, Felix Hemmerlin, who visited Naples 
in 1426, tells the devil-story of this very cave.** It recurs 

*^ According to the legend, the statue in Sicily mentioned by Olympio- 
dorus {inde p. 268) used to emit on the one side eyer-flowing water, on the 
other inextingnishable fire. It used to be believed of the famoas tripod at 
Ck>n8tantinople that its three serpents* heads had at one time been in the 
habit of sending forth on festival-days streams of water, wine and milk. 
Vide BoKDBLMONTi, Liber intvlarum (ed. Db Simnbb), p. 123. 

** A form of the name Merlin, which appears also as MeUino, Merilino, 
MeriUano, Merleg, etc. Vide Ebllbr, Boman$ de» Sept Sage*^ ozovii. seqq. 
The name of Tergil was similarly corrupted, especially in Germany, becom- 
ing Filios, Filias, Filigas, etc. Jakob ton KdMosHorBN speaks of the 
** great master Yirgilins whom the people call FUios.** Cp. v. n. Haoen, 
Ge$ammt€tbenteuer, ii. p. cxliii. 

^ De nolrilitate, cap. ii. Cp. Bom, op, cit,, p. 262. 

A A 
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with slight variations in the poem of Heinrich von Miiglin 
(14ith century) which has already been cited,^ and it is nn- 
donbtedly to it that Fazio degli IJberti alludes when, on 
describing his jonmej from Rome .to Naples, he mentions, in 
the Dittamondoy^ 

< Qaella fabricata e langa strada 
Che di Yirgilio la parlare assai.* 

The manner in which Aliprando mixes together legend and 
history in his account of Yergil naturally leads us to the con- 
sideration of the Yergilian biography which bears the name of 
Donatus. As has already been shown,^ this work contains 
interpolations of different kinds, most of them literary in origin, 
but some few popular. The only one of these, however, which 
removes the poet out of his proper sphere of action as a man of 
letters is a story that relates how Yergil was brought under 
Augustus' notice by his skill as a veterinary surgeon. His only 
reward however for these services used to consist of bread, for 
the Emperor regarded him merely as a plain stable-man. One 
day though, after Yergil had guessed quite accurately the sire 
and dam of a certain horse, Augustus, who had some doubts as 
to his own origin, asked him, to prove his skill, if he could tell 
him from whom he was descended. ' You are the son of a 
baker,' was the prompt reply, *for you give me nothing but 
bread.' Here it is clear that Yergil simply appears as the 
author of a more or less witty remark, and not in any way as 
a magician ; the fundamental idea of the story is rather that 
of the supernatural wisdom which enabled Yergil, even in 
matters of veterinary surgery, to know more than other people. 
From this Both argues that the interpolation may be due to 
some Neapolitan at the beginning of the 12th century, but in 
all probability it is of much later origin. Both himself remarks 

'^ Germaniaf v. p. 871. Vergil has scarcely opened the book when he 
finds himseli eurroiinded by 80,000 dcTils aakicg lor orders. 

" Er spraoh; Vart in den grtlnen wait, 

XJnd maoht mir palt 

Eine gute str&z, das man dor ndch muge varen nnd ouch rtten.*' 
** Lib. iii., cap. i. v. 5. 
*• Vide sapra, p. 141 seqq. 
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that the story is not foand in any text of Donatos earlier than 
the 15th oentory ; while, in the Novellino ^ (second half of the 
13th century) the same story is told of a Greek scholar, and it 
occurs besides in the Arabian Nights. To this may be added 
the fact that Aliprando, who made such constant use of this 
biography, altogether ignores the anecdote, and that it is not 
found attributed to Yergil in any writer earlier than the 15th 
century. Were there, however, any such connection, as Both 
attempts to show, between it and the bronze horse of the Nea- 
politan legend, it would surely have been mentioned by some 
of the writers who record the Vergilian legends. Hence it 
seems almost certain that this interpolation is not earlier than 
the 15th century.^ But be this as it may, there can be no 
doubt that in the biography this legend stands alone, and that 
the biography of Donatus, however many stories of literary 
origin may have been interpolated into it, has been very little 
influenced by the popular legends. In fact, as we have ali*eady 
seen, it has rather served to supply the authors of Vergilian 
legends with materials than ti^en such legends into itself. 
In certain other Latin biographies of Vergil, indeed, written at 
a late period of the middle ages, chiefly for the use of schools,, 
the ideas of magician and astrologer come out more clearly, 
though they are nowhere greatly developed. Thus, in an un- 
published Latin biography to which reference has already been 
made,^ Vergil is described as a great magician, doctor and 

'^ Gp. also the novel pablished by Papamti, Cat, dei nov, in prota, i. 
p. XY. eeqq. 

'^ AifpftBS {Vempire romain h Borne, i. p. 351 seqq.) maintains that this 
story was attributed to Vergil because of the grave of the baker, M. Yer- 
gilios Enrysaees, which is now to be seen at Borne near the Porta Maggiore, 
decorated with bas-reliefs iUnstrative of the art of baking, and was discovered 
in the year 1838, after having for many centuries been covered by buildlDgs 
as old as the time of Honorias. But, besides the many other objections 
which might be nrged against this view, Ampdre has failed to perceive the 
absordity of supposing this late interpolation to belong to Uie times ol 
Ponatos himself, who lived only a little before the reign of Honorius. 

** Gp. sapra, p. 147. The legends of Yergil as magician, which were 
well known to the author of this biography, who believed them to be true, 
find a confirmation, according to him, in Vergil's poems, for the 8th eologoe 
shows that he was versed in magic. But this does not mean, as Yixroa 
(op, eiL, p. 169) asserts and Gbav {Roma^ etc., ii. p. 238) admits that, 
according to thui writer, the scene in the 8th Eclogue was the origin of 
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astrologer, and an account is given of the Sdhatio Eomae wliich 
he made. 

This brief glance at the progress of the Yergilian legend in 
Italy will have served to show that it never attained in that 
conntrj to such startling proportions as it did elsewhere. The 
only story which seems to have been really well known in Italy 
was that of the chest, which had already, under the goidanoe 
of moralists or satirists, made the round of Europe, but which 
was, as we have already seen, quite distinct in origin from the 
rest of the legends. Of Vergil as magician in league with tiie 
devil there appears in Italy but a faint reflection of the foreign 
eictravagances. In the 14th century, notwithstanding the ex-* 
tensive development the legend had already undei^ne in 
Germany and France, the author of the Gronica knows littie 
more of it than was current at Naples before ever it spread 
into Europe ; Boccaccio knows merely two or three of the Nea- 
politan legends ; while Aliprando, at the beginning of the 15th 
century, has only the roaghest and most inconsistent concept 
tion of Vergil as magician, and is ignorant of the greater part 
of the legends connected with him, Neapolitan as well as 
foreign. Neither in the legendary accounts of the Gronica nor 
in those of Aliprando do we ever entirely lose sight of Vergil 
the poet ; how far dijfferent is the case with the foreign legends, 
we have already seen. In the 16th century again one comes 
across a fact which shows how little the Italians were inclined 
to associate the name of the poet with these fables. The 
anonymous writer of the GompassionevoU awenimenti di Enuto^ 
while paraphrasing the Ecman des Sept Sages and referring to 
the inextinguishable fire and the noarvelloas mirror, yet makes 
no mention of Vergil and transfers the scene of the story from 
Rome to Rhodes. It is easy to understand the little headway 
made by these legends in Italy, when one considers that just 

these legends, and in no way proves that their origin was literary. As 
every one knows, the 8th Eologue of Vergil is merely an imitation of Theo- 
oritus, and Theocritus was never supposed to be a magician. In a Tergil 
MS. of the 14th century (now in the Laorentian library; Sta. Maria 
Novella, 180) there is a biography of the poet which describes his works of 
necromancy ; this biography is, however, wholly derived from the Livet of 
the Philo$ophen of Waltsb Bublkt. 
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abont this time the Renaissance was beginning. That serious 
and regular study of classical authors which was taking the 
place of the former indiscriminating traditional admiration 
was eminently calculated to dissipate the legendary haloes with 
which the ignorance of the middle ages had decorated the great 
names of Latin literature. Italy was the first to raise again 
the torch of knowledge, and such legends as came within the 
brightness of that torch could only venture there furtively and 
under the shadow of jest or superstition* 
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CHAPTER X 

We are now in a position to examine the nitimate phase through 
which the Yergilian legend passed. This phase, as we hare 
seen, was honnd to be a sort of synthesis of all preceding ones — 
a legendary biography, in fact. Such a conglomeration and 
deyelopment of the Yergilian legends into a biography is to be 
found in the Lidge Chronicle of Jean d*Ontremense, entitled the 
Myreur dea Histors,^ This Chronicle is a compilation from all 
sorts of writers down to the 14th centnry, and presents, especially 
in the part which treats of ancient history, an extraordinary 
farrago of legends and absurdities of every sort. The biography 
of Vergil appears in combination with various other stories, 
which interrupt it from time to time, for the writer never for- 
gets that it is the duty of a chronicler to respect chronologry ; 
indeed, so impressed is he with the paramount importance of 
this duty, that, when he does not know a date, he invents it, a 
process which is, not unnaturally, often necessary in the case of 
the legends. But, apart from the imaginary dates which serve 
to connect it with the rest of the history, the biography of 
Vergil seems to have been composed by its author separately 
before being assigned its place in the Chronicle; and it is a 
remarkable work in more ways than one. 

The author had before him, in the first place, the Image du 
Monde, and, in addition to this, several other French and Latin 
texts treating of Vergilian miracles. His aim is to unite ad 
many of these legends as possible, and so he occasionally records 

* Ly myreitr dei hUton, ehranique de Jean de$ Preit dit d'Ouiremeuse puh. 
par Ad. Bobgnst, Bruz., 1864. Cp. Liebbbcrt in th« Qermania of PFSimtR, 
z. p. 408 eeqq. ; Stbchbb, La Ugende de Virgile en Belgique, p, 621 seqq. 
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afl different incidents two or three versions of the same story .^ 
Some incidents again he has invented, while others he has de- 
veloped with an imaginative power worthy of a better cause. 
In all this he has striven as far as possible to exclude all refer- 
ence to the real personality of Vergil, and has carefully avoided 
mixing the notices of biographers, such as Donatns, with the 
legends. His Vergil has three difterent aspects, all of them 
legendary — the magician, the gallant, and the prophet of 
Christ. The exclusion of all historical facts is the more note- 
worthy, since it is evidently done of set purpose, for the author 
was doubtless acquainted with Vergil's poetry and with his 
ancient biographies, and has not failed in the rest of his work 
to accumulate as many authorities as possible. His portrait 
moreover of the legendary Vergil is, in the three aspects al- 
ready noticed, far more highly coloured than that of any of his 
predecessors. 

The scenes of Vergil's activity are still Rome and Naples, 
but he is no longer an Italian by birth, but the son of Gorgilius, 
King of Bugia in Libya. He leaves his home in search of 
adventures and, arriving at the kingdom of the Latins, is so 
impressed by the account given by the king (an uncle of Julius 
Caesar) of the city of Rome, that he decides to go there. It 
would be tedious and unprofitable to follow his adventures at 
Home in detail ; it will suffice to point out generally the con- 
nection between his history as told in this work and the legends 
with which we are already familiar. The stories previously enu- 
merated were enough, one would have thought, to characterise 
Vergil as a magician of sufficiently deep dye, without requiring 
the help of more ; yet Jean d'Outremeuse does not fail to add 
several, chiefly with a view of emphasising the magnificent way 
of life which Vergil's magic enabled him to adopt. Among 

* Thus, for instance, in the CleomadU it is stated that Vergil set np in 
Borne four stataes, representing the four seasons, which used to hand on an 
apple liom one to the other as the seasons changed. The Roman$ de$ Sept 
Saget^ on the other hand, speaks of two snoh statnes, which indicated in 
this way the passage of the weeks. Jean d'Oatremense attribates to Vergil 
the four stataes of the seasons, the two of the weeks, and twelve more be- 
sides for the twelve months of the year. These last are also mentioned in 
JxAH VbMva^z Fkur det HUtciret. Gp. Du MimL, MHaatgu^ p. 440. 
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such additions is the a>oooaiit of the entertainmenta given bj 
Yergil, at which, to amuse his guests, he caused the spirits 
under his control to perform all sorts of tricks and buffooneries.' 
More noteworthy than this however is the development 
which Jean d'Outremeuse has given to the idea of Yergil as 
prophet of Christ. We have already seen that this idea was 
not in its origin popular, but that it subsequently became so, 
and that it had not hitherto been associated to any great extent 
with the idea of Yergil as magician, though there had been, 
as already noted, certain points of contact between the two 
legends;^ but Jean d'Outremeuse, thinking all is fish that 
comes to his net, has no hesitation in mixing them thoroughly 
together. Some had maintained that Yergil, in quoting the 
words of the Sibyl, had borne witness to the faith without 
knowing it, while others asserted that the famous lines of the 
Fourth Eclogue were a deliberate and intentional prophecy of 
Christ ; Jean d'Outremeuse however g^oes farther, and, though 
his dislike for historical facts prevents him from mentioning 
the Sibyl or quoting the verses, yet he introduces Vergil as 
delivering long discourses, not only to the Romans but also to 
the Egyptians— discourses in which, not content with the mere 
prediction of Christ's coming, he enters into full pai*ticulars of 
His life and death, and expounds the doctrine of the Trinity 
and all the other articles of the Creed, thereby converting 
large numbers of persons to the Faith that was to be. All this 
does not prevent Yergil from continuing to be a magician; 
only when the famous speaking head had foretold his ap- 
proaching death, then at last he sends to the devil all the 
spirits that had served him, and humbles himself before God 
by making a confession of his faith. After this he writes a 
book on Christianity, gives a final banquet, at which he incul- 
cates its doctrines, has himself provisionally baptised and finally 

> It is well known how Albertas Magnus used to entertain his goeats by 
maUng spring appear in mid-whiter and the like. Similar stories were told 
of the great magieian Pases. Gp. Suidas, s. y. Ila^t, and FbodlIrdbb, 
Dant. d. 8iU4nge§ehielUe Bom, i. p. 864. 

* It is entirely foreign to the Neapolitan legend, which is the more re- 
markable seeing that in the neighbou'hood of Cnmae the name of the Sibyl 
is presenred by the Neapolitans in connection with the famoas caTC. 
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settles himself to die, holding in bis band a work on theology 
and being seated in an arm-chair on which he had with his 
own hand depicted all the events of the New Testament, from 
the Annunciation to the Assumption. And there he remained 
sitting till St. Paul came in search of him and palled his mantle> 
whereupon he fell into dust. The apostle was grieved, thinking 
that he had died a pagan, but consoled himself on reading the 
work he had left behind him. 

Equally liberal has the author been in his development of 
the story of the chest, which, duly amplified, forms the founda- 
tion of the whole series of gallant adventures in this biography. 
Though she had never seen him, the beautiful Phoebilla, 
daughter of Julius Caesar, heard so much about Vergil that 
she got to be in love with him as few women have ever been. 
So ardent was this passion that, putting aside every considera- 
tion, the imperial lady sent for Vergil and made him the fol- 
lowing ingenuous declaration : * Sire Virgile, dites-moy se vos 
aveis amie; car se vos me voleis avoir, je suis vostre pour 
prendre a femme ou estre votre amie ; s'il vos plaiste.' Vergil 
answered that, as for marrying, that was not in his line, but 
that otherwise he was at her disposal ; and so began an intrigue 
that lasted a long while. As time went on, however, and the 
fame of Vergil grew greater and greater by reason of the various 
wonders that he did, Phoebilla began to grow more and more 
anxious to be recognised as his wife. But every time that she 
broached the subject, which occurred pretty often, Vergil an- 
swered her that just then he had something else to think 
about, ' ilh moy convient penser k outres chouses,' and that his 
studies would not allow him to marry ; if, however, one day he 
were able to do so, she should be the favoured one. But the one 
day never came, and Phoebilla, sick at last of being put off to the 
Greek calends, suddenly came out with a story that her father 
had discovered everything and was threatening terrible punish- 
ment. Vergil however, being omniscient, promptly told her to 
tiy that on some one else, and said that, as to marrying, he could 
not think of it, but that, if she liked, he was willing to go on 
as they were. Phoebilla, thus slighted, pretended to agree, but 
meditated revenge ; she said that her father, to prevent her 
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from having any interconrse with Yergil, had determined to 
shnt her up in a tower, bat that she proposed drawing him np 
throngh the window in a chest. And here comes in the incident 
with which we are already familiar, only it is told in a very 
different manner. Jean d'Ontremense has noticed that the 
Yergil of the first part of this story does not agree with the 
Yergil of the second, and has accordingly introdnced a yariation 
which does away with the contradiction. Yergil, according to 
him, was well aware of the trap which had been set for him, 
bnt pretended not to be, and therefore put into the chest a 
spirit which he cansed to resemble himself in appearance. The 
spirit played its part to perfection, and, as soon as it was day, 
the emperor hastened to the spot to punish the vile seducer, 
bnt was greatly disconcerted when, on cutting open the head of 
the supposed Yergil with his sword, there came out, instead of 
blood, a pestilent smoke which filled the air to such an extent 
that it became as dark as night. 

Not content with this, Yergil left Rome, taking with him all 
the fire; but, moyed by the prayers of the emperor and the 
Romans, he consented to make peace, — not howeyer before 
playing another trick on poor Phoebilla, for one day he caused 
by his enchantments all the women who were in a certain 
temple to begin to tell in a loud yoice all their secrets, and 
among them was Phoebilla, who seems to haye had some })ar. 
ticularly interesting ones to tell. Shortly afterwards occurred 
the death of Julius Caesar, who was succeeded by Octayian ; 
Caesar's widow howeyer, who laid claim to the throne, entered 
into a conspiracy with her daughter Phoebilla to get rid of 
Octayian and of Yergil, who was his great ally. But YergH, 
who knew all about their intentions, arranged with the aid of 
his demons a new trick, too complicated to be described briefly, 
by means of which the two women killed two dogs in the belief 
that they were their two enemies. Yergil, who had expected 
that the conspirators, thus discoyered, would be punished, was 
so incensed when they escaped through the influence of the 
Senate, that he left Rome for oyer, once more taking the fire 
with him and letting the Romans know that the only way to 
recover it was from the person of Pl\pebilla; the latter, being 
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constrained to undergo this fnrtber disgrace, died shortly after- 
wards of shame and mortification. And here, according to the 
Mirewr des JSistors, Vergil's connection with the female sex 
comes to an end, for though Jean d'Ontremense mentions the 
Bocca deUa Verita, he does not relate the anecdote connected 
with it. 

As the reader will haye observed, what Jean d'Ontremense 
has done is merely to amplify as far as he can the yarions 
legends already cnrrent and to reduce them to order by occa- 
sionally modifying or retonching them. But this version of his 
was buried in a voluminous and little read chronicle, so that, 
although interesting to us as furnishing in a brief compass a 
view of the whole legend at a certain stage of its development, 
it can merely be regarded as the work of an individual and 
could have had little or no influence on the spread of the Ver- 
gilian legends themselves. In fact, the work on Vergil which 
was most popular in Europe from the 16th century onwards is 
entirely different in character to this version, and has nothing 
in common with it except a few stories derived from the same 
sources. A brief examination will make it sufficiently clear 
that this work originated in France.* No MS. of it is known, 
and in any case its composition does not seem anterior to the 
invention of printing. The earliest printed version known is 
the French, entitled Les faits merveilleux de Virgilley of which 
there are several very rare editions, dating from the beginning 
of the 16th century, and two modem ones, which are also hard 
to procure.* The popularity of this work was so great that it 
was translated into various languages ; three such translations, 



* GdBEBS {Dh teutschen Volkihiieker, p. 228) confounds the origin of the 
book with that of the legend when he maintains that the former first ap- 
peared in Italy. From what we have seen of the state of the legend in Italj 
this is manifestly impossible. 

* Bbumst {Manml, ii. 1167 seq.) describes fiye editions, the latest of 
which dates from the year 1580. The edition of GuiliiAUMk Ntybbd has 
been reproduced in facsimile by Tbohbnsb (Paris, 1881) and by PnfABD in 
the same year. A more recent reprint, of 100 copies, bears the title Le$ 
faiu merveilleux de VirgiUe, rHmjprenion textuelU de Vidition sane dtU^, 
publiie a Paris, chem OtdUaume Nyverd : suivie d*une notice bibliographiqne 
par PbhiOidisstk Jumxob, QendTC, chez I. Gay et fils, Mitcurs. 1867. 
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in Engliflli,^ Dutch® and Grerman,® were pnblislied ; a fourth, in 
Icelandic, remains in manuscript.^^ As is generally the case 
in the translation of popular books, the versions furnish va- 
riants; but these are of small moment, consisting merely of 
occasional additions or substitutions which do not in any way 
influence the character of the work as a whole. 

The idea of the prophet, which attains to such great propor- 
tions in the account of Jean d'Outremeuse, is entirely wanting 
in this work. In the treatment of the marvels of Vergira 
doing, again, there is a complete absence of the erudition which 
characterises d'Outremeuse, who did not fail to include in 
his account whatever he could find in literature dealing with 
the subject. Thus, in the Faits merveiUeux a number of the 
talismans, such as the fly, the horse, and so on, are omitted. 
On the other hand, other parts of tbe legend are treated with 
much greater freedom than in the Mireur des HUtcrs, 

The book begins with a legend about the founding of Bome 
and of the city of Bheims, a l^end which exists independently 
of this work and appears also in the Roman d^Atis et FrofiUasM 

f Thii boke treatethe of the Ivfe of Virgilius and of hit death, and martp 
maravayUs then he did in his lyfetyme by witchcraft and nigromansy, thorough 
the help of the deryUt of heU. Emprynud in the eytie of Anwarpe 6y me 
John Doeiboreke (s. d.) 4^ 80 pp. wiUi woodouts. Tms book, of which only 
one copy is known, was reprinted by Uttebson (London, 1812 ; 60 copies). 
This edition was reproduced by Thoms in his collection. Early Bnglith prose 
romances, Lond., 1828 (2nd ed., Lond., 1858), No. 2. This was translated into 
German by Bpazibb Brunswick, 1880). An extensive extract from this 
English version appears in Wbiobt, Narratives of sorcery and magic, Lond., 
1851, i. p. lOSseqq. 

* Ben schone Historic van Virgilius van tyn Leuen, Doot, ende van zun 
wonderl^jke werken, di hy deede by Nigromantien, ende by dot behuipe des 
Duyvels. T Amsterdam by H. 8. Mnller, 1552. For this version, which is 
based on the En^^ish, vide QdaBBs, Die teutschen VolksbUcher, p. 225 seqq., 
and VAN J>VN Bsroh, De Nederlandsche volksromans, (Amst., 1887), p. 84 seqq. 
The German translation of v. d. Haobw, Brgdklungen und Mdrchen, i. p. 153 
seqq. has been reprodnced by Sobbiblb, Iku Klofter, ii. p. 129 seqq. 

^ Pah. by Simbook in his Deutschen VolksbOcher, Fr. a. M., voL vL (1847), 
p. 828 seqq., but no andent editions of this version, which is based on the 
Dntch, seem to be known. A free veraion of this German text has been 
pabUshed as the second volume in the series Medieval Legends (D. Hntt, 
1898). 

1® This translation was made in 1676 from the Dutch ; the MS. is at 
Copenhagen. Vide Hautdab Eimabssom, Hist, Ut. isU, 108 ; Ntbbup, Dan, 
VolksbBcher, p. 208; M«llbb, SagabibL, iii. p. 484. 

" Do M&BiL, Milanges, p. 426. 
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Vergil is the son of a knight in the Ardennes and is bom not 
long after the foundation of Rome ; on the day of his birth the 
whole city trembles. While studying at Toledo, he learns that 
his mother has been robbed of her property, and hastens at her 
request to Home. Failing to obtain justice from the Emperor,^' 
he persecutes his enemies with his spells and, when attacked in 
his castle by the Emperor himself, compels the latter by his 
magic arts to make peace with him and restore his property. 
The fundamental idea of this story is of course the actual 
incident in Vergil's life familiar to every reader of the First 
Eclogue. The adventure of the chest, which had in Jean 
d*Outremeuse*s hands undergone such changes, here keeps its 
primitive form. To this however, and also to the story of the 
Bocca deUa Veritdy (here described as the mouth of a bronze 
serpent,) certain additions are made which give the book all 
the features of a romance. Vergil was married, and among the 
various articles of general utility which he made was a figure, 
suspended in the air and visible from every part of Rome, 
which had the property of curbing all unchaste desires on the 
part of every woman that saw it.^' This did not please the 

1* The Boman Emperor of Vergil's time is, according to this book, a 
certain Fersis, who figures also in the MirabUia, Accorduig to the Boman 
deM Sept 8age$ Vergil lived under Serrins; the Oeita Jtomanorum in one 
chapter pats him in the time of Titos, in another in that of Darius. Hans 
Sachs locates him in Britain at the court of King Arthur. 

^' In a HUtory of Pita written in French in the 15th century, a MS. of 
which is at Berne, mention is made of two pillars set np bjr Vergil, which 
are still in the cathedral at Pisa, on which used to appear the portraits of 
all who were guilty of flagrant offences. Vide Dx Binnbb, Cat. codd, m$$, 
hibL Bemeruit, ii. p. 129 ; Do MitBiL, Melangee, p. 472. In contradiction to 
this story, in which Vergil appears as the guardian of public morals, is 
another, according to which he made an artificial prostitute for the use of 
the Bomans. This is related by Enbnkxl in his Weltbuch ; op. v. n. Haozk, 
Oesammtdbentetur, ii. p. 615; Massmanm, KaUerchronik^ iii. p. 451. A Bab- 
binic legend also speaks of such a statue as existing at Borne ; vide Pkax- 
TOBius, Anthropodemue pluton,, i. p. 150, and LiXBitEOBT in the Qermania of 
PrsmrsB, z. p. 414. We may notice a curious fact which perhaps gave rise 
to this strange legend. The Mirdbilia^ in describing a fountain ornamented 
by a Medusa, says : ** femina eircumdata serpentibus sedens et habens con- 
cham ante se significat Eoolesiam multis scripturarum voluminibus ciroum- 
datam, quam quicunque audire voluerit non poterit nisi prins lavetur in 
concha iUa.'' In many MSS. this is corrupted as follows : '* femina eircum- 
data serpentibus sedens habens conoham ante se (signat) pudicatores qui 
pudicabant earn, ut quicunque ad earn ire voluerit non poterit nisi prins 
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Roman ladies, who accordingly asked Yergirs wife to remoye 
the nuisance, whereupon she, in her husband's absence, climbed 
np to the figure bj means of a magical bridge of his and threw 
it to the ground. Yei^l on his return was veiy angry, and 
replaced the figure ; his wife again attempted to throw it down, 
but this time he caught her in the act and threw her down 
after it. Discouraged howeyer by his ill-success, he gaye up 
trying to contend with the eyil passions of women ; ' pour bien 
je Tayoye faite,' he exclaims, 'mais plus ne m*en meslerai et 
facent les dames k leur youlent^.* ^* 

But if in this anecdote a spirit of misogyny preyails, such is 
not the case in the gallant adyentures that follow. Disgusted 
with his wife, Vergil remembers to haye heard of the beauty of 
the daughter of the Sultan of Babylon ; quick as lightning he 
yisits her and persuades her to accompany him through the air 
to Bome. As soon as the lady wishes to return to her father, 
he carries her back instantaneously and then returns himself 
to Bome. When the Sultan asks his daughter where she has 
been, she tells him eyerything except Vergil's name, which 
she did not know. ' When he returns,' says the Sultan, ' ask 
him to giye you some of the fruit of his natiye country.' This 
she does, and so the Sultan learns from what countiy he comes. 
But that is not enough. ' When he returns,' says the Sultan 
again, ' make him drink a sleeping-draught, which I will giye 
you ; in that way we shall find out who he is,' — ^his real object 
being to take yengeance on the seducer of his daughter. The 
plan succeeds ; Vergil and his paramour are seized and thrown 
into prison, and condemned to be burnt aliye. But when the 
day of execution arriyes, Veigil utters a spell, which makes it 
appear as if the river were oyerflowing its banks ; the Sultan 
and his court, imagining themselyes in the water, begin to 
make desperate efEorts to swim, while Vergil, rising into the 
air before their eyes, carries off his lady to Bome. Arriyed 

layetnr in conoha ilia.'* Gbasssb, Beitr&ge^ p. 8 and p. viii. ; op. too the 
QrapMa aureae urbis Rotnaet in Ozan^m , Documents inidits, p. 170. 

1^ In the French Romance of the Holy QracU, Hippocrates has a wife who 
causes him muoh trouble and eventoally brings about his death. There is 
thus a noteworthy parallel between this legend and that of Vergil. Vide 
P. Pabzs, Les romans de la table ronde, i. 267 fieqa- 
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there, he wishes to give her a husband and to provide her with 
a suitable dowry, so he founds for her the city of Naples, which 
is so beautiful that the Emperor of Rome becomes jealous and 
besieges it ; but Vergil with his spells puts him to flight, bacI 
the Sultan's daughter is married to a Spanish nobleman who 
had helped Vergil in the defence of the city.^* At Naples 
Vergil founds a school of necromancy, bailds a bridge for the 
use of merchants, embellishes the city in various other ways, 
and continues to live there till the day of his death. 

The earUer legends had, as we have seen, accepted, with 
certain modifications, the historical account of Vergil's death ; 
but to the author of the Fails merveUleux it seemed unworthy 
of such a man to die of a simple inflammation of the brain 
brought on by a sunstroke. In the French version, accordingly, 
of this popular work Vergil goes out to sea one day and is sur- 
prised by a furious tempest in which he disappears without 
leaving a trace ; while in the other versions the manner of his 
death is still more striking and dignified. Vergil, perceiving 
that he was growing old, wished to make himself young again ; 
so, after giving all the necessary instructions to his faithful 
slave, he had himself cut in pieces and salted. Everything 
went satisfactorily and the rejuvenescence began ; only unfor- 
tunately the emperor, who had become a great friend of Ver- 
gil's and felt anxious at not having seen him for some days, 
came in suddenly and by this means inadvertently broke the 
charm. Thereupon appeared the naked figure of a child, which 
flew three times round the cauldron which contained the body, 
crying out, ' Cursed be the hour in which you came ' ; then it 
vanished and Vergil remained dead. This story, which sug- 
gests the classical legend of Pelias and Medea, is not uncommon 
in medieval writers,** but its application to Vergil is of very 
late date. By a curious coincidence, it is told also of Paracelsus, 
who speaks in his works of the magician Vergil. 

^^ Both sees in this an allusion to the Spanish ooDqaest of Naples and 
maintains therefore that the book cannot be earlier than 1435. Op, cit,t 
p. 283. 

10 Gbaesss, Die Sage d, ewig, Jude, p. 44 ; Sim book, Handb. d, deutschen 
Mythologie (ed. ii.), p. 260. 
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The adventure with the Sultan's daughter, so dilFerent in 
character to the other stories which bring Vergil into connec- 
tion with women, has undoubtedly, like the other noyel features 
in the account, found its way into this work from some pre- 
vious collection of popular legends, possibly from a romance of 
Spanish origin.^^ At any rate, it is with this legend and no 
other that the Romance de Virgilio in the Bomancero of 1550 
must be connected, slight though that connection is. Here 
even the legendary Vergil is hardly recognisable ; the powerful 
magician has disappeared, though he has not given place to the 
prophet or the grammarian, and still less to the poet. The only 
characteristic which recalls the legendary Vergil is the fact 
that he is in love. In this romance Vergil appears as a gallant 
hidalgo, who, when punished for an indiscreet amour, bears his 
punishment with saintly patience and, as a reward, obtains at 
length the object of his affections, to whom he is married with 
the sanction of the king and the blessing of the archbishop.^^ 
The following is a condensed version of the romance : — 
'The king commanded that Vergil should be arrested and 
put in prison, as punishment for the violence he had offered in 
the palace to a lady called Donna Isabella. Seven years he 
kept him in prison without thinking of him, till one Sunday at 
dinner *° he remembered him. * Where is Vergil?* he asked 
his knights. Then answered a knight, who was Vergil's friend, 
* Your highness has caused him to be put in prison.' ' Well 
then,' said the king, ' let us eat, and after dinner we will go 
and see Vergil.' *No,' answered the queen, 'without him I 
will not eat.* *What are you doing, Vergil; what are you 



1' Cp. Nov. 5, of Book i. of the Pantichatantra in Bsnfet, i. p. 159 seqq. 

^B Romaneero catUllatto pttbl. par G. B. Deppiko, torn, ii., No. 82, p. 2U9 
seq. Cp. TiOKNOB, Hittory of SpanUh UUra^ret i. p. 114 seq. 

^' Bbaga, in his Historia da poena popular portugueza (Oporto, 1867), 
p. 176 seqq., finds a parallel to this legend in the Portoguese legend of 
lieginaldo (AufEmA Gabrst, RomanceirOt ii. p. 168 seqq), in which a page 
is condemned to death for sedaoing the kmg's daughter, but the king, 
hearing him sing in his prison, pardons him and gives him his daoghter 
in marriage. 

^ HnvABD {Romaneero espagnol^ ii. p. 242) translates **at mass,*' and 
DuBAN, OoHOA and others read ** en mi$a**; but Dsppiiio*b reading •*« 
me$a *' is certainly the right one. 
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doing P' asked the king, when they were come to the place. 
' My lord, I am combing my beard and my hair, for here muBt 
they grow and grow grey, for to-day it is seven years since you 
imprisoned me/ * Be patient, be patient, Vergil ; but three years 
more are needed to make ten.' * My lord, if yonr highness bids 
me, I will pass all my life in this place.* ' Vergil, as reward of 
yonr patience, to-day you shall dine with me.' ' My clothes are 
torn, I cannot show myself.' ' I will give you clothes, Vergil ; 
I will bid them bring you them.' This pleased the knights and 
the ladies, and most of all did it please a lady called Donna 
Isabella; so they called an archbishop and married her to 
Vergil. Then he took her by the hand and led her out into 
the garden.' 

Herewith the long list of strange stories to which the fame 
of Vergil gave rise throughout the middle ages may come to a 
close. After t he 16thj ggnt ury the Vergilia n I^;ends disappear 
and become known only to scholars. The age of CT cdulitYjyas . 
past and the phantasies which it had genera fa^ wftrA^riianipftj^ 
bef^g jfche clear li ght of crit i cal re ason fmd egst pirical phil o- 
BQphy. The highest regions of human activity were freed from 
the intrusion of the uncultured, and works of science and art 
were no longer under the influence of the aberrations of ignor- 
ance. So great a change could not, of course, come about 
suddenly; its progress was gradual; and thus the Vergilian 
legends, though their treatment haa become scientific, have left 
clear traces in various learned works which deal with the occult 
sciences. In the 15th and 16th centuries Trithemius, Para- 
celsus, Vigen^re, Le Loyer and others mention the legends of 
Vergil's magical powers, believe them and even augment them.'^ 
Even in the 17th century, when the question as to whether 
magic and witchcraft had any real existence,^ — a question 
earnest enough when the stake was so often called upon to 

ti Bl. db ViGBittBB, in his TraiU det ehiffret et tecrUe$ mar^e$ €r4erire, 
speaks of a Vergilian alphabet ; TBrrHSious {dntipal, L eap. S) of tables 
made by Vergil to determine the oharaoters of persons; Pabaoelbus {De 
imaginibuit cap. zL) attributes to him magio images ; Li Loibb {Det tpeetrett 
etc., cap. Ti.) an echo. 

^ Cp. BoBKOF?, Gesch. des TeufeU (Lelpz. 1869), ii. p. 859 seqq. 

B B 
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solve it, — ^was oagerlj discussed, the magic of Yergil was from 
time to time referred to as an historical fact. Men who in 
their temperament and modes of thought belonged still to the 
middle ages conld not bring themselves to believe that a man 
of Oervasins of Tilbnrj*s position should have recorded what 
was not true.^ At length however the learned and clear- 
headed Gabriel Naud6 finally overthrew these and similar 
legends in a work which gained a great celebrity at the time,'* 
and which, obvious though its arguments may now seem, did 
not fail to meet with opposition. But the progress of the intel- 
lectual regeneration soon brought forgetf ulness of the middle 
ages, which came to be regarded as a distant epoch, little 
deserving of serious attention. When the Yergilian legends 
were alluded to, as they were from time to time by scholars, 
they were treated as curiosities, just as in several collections of 
antiquities there were preserved 'magic' mirrors which bore 
the name of Yergil.^ And so in more recent times, when the 
study of the middle ages was recommenced, the conception of 
the great Latin poet had become so far removed from that 
current in medieval times, that it seemed quite unintelligible 
how such legends could have arisen, and more than one scholar 
refused to believe that they really referred to the author of 
the Aeneid, and preferred to assign them to Yergil, Bishop of 

ss (« Gervasium quod attinet . . . baud qnidem earn fabolosom et 
▼anmn aaotorem existimayerim ; fait enim Canoellarias Anlae Othonis Im« 
perialis, oid etiam aliud opus, Oeia in^perialia insoriptom, dedioavit . . . 
Fatendam qoidem est faoolosa noxmanquam a prinoipiboB legi, Bed a Cat^ 
ceUariU non proficisountur.'* Ko. Gaffabblli, CttHositaUi inaudUae, p. 160. 
L'Ancbb too, in bis work LHneriduUU et me$cr€ane du iortiUge plainemnu 
eonvaincuct cites (p. 280 seq.) the ingtance of Vergil ; ep. Bodim, DaemonowL^ 
lib. ii. 0. 2. 

>^ Apologie pour tou$ le$ grands pertonnages qui out e$ti fauuemeiU Boup- 
fonnii de magte. The whole of obap. zxi. is devoted to VergiL Of Gerva- 
sins and his work be says : ** qui est k la T6rit6 si rempli de choses absurdes 
fabnlenses et da tout impossibles, qaedifficilement me ponrrois je persuader 
qa'il fust en son bon sens quand il le composoit *' (p. 611). 

* Tbere was one at Florence in the 17tb oentory; v<<2« Naud^, op. cic, 
p. 627. Another, which was last century still in the treasury of St. Denis 
at Paris, was described in the ancient inyentory thns: ** Le miroir da prince 
des pontes Yirgile, qui est de jaiet.*' Fouobboux dm Boudabot read a piqper 
on it to the Academy of Sciences in 1787. The mirror was accidentiUly 
broken by Mabillon while he was examining it. Vide Du MiaiL, M4Lt 
p. 447. 
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Salzburg, or eome other medieval Vergil.** This idea was 
erroneous and devoid of all evidence in its favour, as may be 
easily gathered from what has gone before ; but at least it had 
the advantage of simplicity over the long and tortuous course 
which we have been comx)elled to follow in our endeavour to 
trace to its source the conception of Yergil as it presented 
itself to the medieval intellect. 

As for the oral popular traditions, tbey only remained alive 
after the middle ages in Naples and Southern Italy, the home 
of their birth.*' At Monte Vergine they were still flourishing 

•• Thig was the view of Colun db Planct, Ls Gbakd d'Ausby ; cp. too 
M€langet tiri$ d*une grande biblioth,, v. p. 182. 

^ The fame of Vergil oonld only of course extend to eoimtries of Latin 
enltnie and belonging to the Latin Ghoroh; among the Byzantines, the 
modem Greeks and the Slavs his inflaenoe was natnraUy bat small; at 
the same time however there are nnqaestionable traces of the legendary 
Vergil in modem Sclavonic popular tradition. Thns there is a game played 
by Polish children (brought to my notice by the late Prof, db SomBVUBB ; 
op. E?utni8che Mdrehen aufget, v, ELbbutzwald, iiben, v. Lobwb, Halle, 1869, 
p. S57 seq.) in which the name of Vergil occurs. Vergil stands in the middle 
of his comrades, who dance round him, holding hands and singing : 
'* Oicice Wirgiliuss uczyl dzied swoje 
EiejiSe, dzieci, hejSe ha, 
B6boie wssystko, co i ja.'* 

(Father Vergil taught his boys : '* Attention, boys, attention ; do eveiy thing 
that I do.*') Then the dancers stop and have to imitate whatever Vergil 
does ; any one who fails to imitate him must become Vergil in his stead. 
It might perhaps be doubted whether there is here any allusion to the ma- 
gician Vergil ; but Be Schiefner instances as a parallel an English game in 
which the central figure is called Simon, by which Simon Magus must be 
meant. 

Among the Servians and Groatians there exists a belief in a mysterious 
locality known as vrtino ko^o (cp. Vuk Stbfh. Kibadsohitsoh, Lex, Serhic, 
S.V.), which is the THrtunih School, i.e. that in which necromancy is 
learnt ; and in a Sclavonic index (not later than the 14th century) of apo- 
cryphal and proscribed books it is said of the heretical Bulgarian priest 
leremias (lOtn century) that he hyw w nameh na werzilowie kolou. This 
obscure expression was ingeniously interpreted by IioiS, who recognised in 
the words vrtino and wertUowie the name of Vergil the magician. The 
heretic leremias, who was also accused of sorcery, is here described as 
** going among the dead in the circle of Vergil ** in search of the wisdom 
with which to produce his heretical works, and this " circle of Vergil " is the 
Thirteenth School from which, according to a superstition still current in 
Servia and Croatia, necromancy proceeds. Vide Arehiv. /. §lav, Phtlol,, ii* 
(1877) p. 465 seqq.; Ptpim t SpasowiS, litorija Slavianskih Literatur (2nd 
edit., St. Petersburg, 1879) i. p. 84 seqq. ; Archivio per lo §tudio deUe trad, 
pop,, vi., 1887, p. 266 seqq. 

A Sclavonic version of the Faitt mervdUeux does not, to my knowledge, 
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in the 17th century. Padre Giordano, the Abbot of the 
monastery there, who accepted them all as facts, compiled with 
their assistance a oorions biography of the poet, a work of 
much learning, in which, besides the historical and legendary 
authorities with which we are already familiar, we find also 
references to oral tradition, and not a little, it must be said, 
which is clearly due to the author's own invention.*^ In Naples 
itself the legends continued to exist in a modified form among 
the people, and even at the beginning of the present century 
several trayellers mention them.^ One of these speaks of a 
visit which he paid to the School of Vergil^ and relates, — with 
how much accuracy we do not know, — part of a conversation 
he had with an old fisherman who lived on the spot. 

exist; a popular Serrian tale presents some of the features of the death of 
Vergil as recorded in some forms of that work, and also alludes to the ex- 
tinction of the fire ; but the name of Vergil does not ooour (vide Arcfdv /. 
glav, PhiloL, i. (1876, p. 286 seq.). The only popular work, as far as I know, 
which eonld have brought the conception of Vergil as magician before the 
Sclavs is the Book of the Seven Sagee^ which was translated in the 14th 
century already into Bohemian, and subsequently into PoUsh and Russian, 
and in this form enjoyed a wide popularity in Russia itself. Buslaibff has 
published {litorUeskaJa ChrUtomatija^ Moscow, 1861, pp. 1898-5), from a 
17th oentuiy MS. in his possession, Uie part of the stoiy which refers to 
Vergil. Cp. Mubko, Die Geech. d. Sieben Weieen bei den Slaven^ Vienna, 
1890 (Sitzungeber. d. k. k. Akad,). 

^ Croniche di Montevergine, pp. 66-95. According to Padre Giordano, 
Vergil was very anxious to learn the meaning of the Sibylline books, which 
contained a prophecy of the birth of Christ. He took the verses of the 
Fourth Eclogue from this passage, but without understanding their real 
meaning. He studied this subiect so earnestly that at last he got iU and 
had to go for his health to Naples, Octavian making him consul of that city. 
To rest from the cares of office he went to spend a few days at Avella, where 
he beard of the famous oracle of Gybele, which was on the hill known after- 
wards as Montevergine. He went to consult this as to the meaning of the 
Sibylline books, but at first received no answer. When he asked again, the 
Oracle answered, ** Satis est ; discedite," and, on his consulting it a third 
time, '* Satis est; nondum tempns." Hoping therefore for an answer before 
long, Vergil built a villa on the hill and planted there his famous garden. 
But no answer ever came, and at last he abandoned the Sibylline books in 
des|>air and decided to compose the Aeneid, undertaking with this object 
the journey to Oreece which proved fatal to him. In this account histoncal 
and legendary matter are found in connection with details which are evi- 
dently due to the author himself, for P. Giordano does not defend them by 
reference to any authori^, as he always does when he can. 

>* Op. V. d. Haobm, Brief e in die Heimath, iii. p. 180 ; Donlop-Libbbsght, 
p. 187 ; Both, op. cit., p. 280. 

•® Vide supra, p. 848 seq. 
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' Siii on that wall/ the old man said to him ; * that is where 
Vergil ased to sit. One often saw him there with his book in 
his hand. He was a handsome, fresh-looking man ; he knew 
how with his magic to preserve his youth. These walls were 
coyered with circles and lines. He nsed to come here with 
Prince Marcellos and teach him the secrets of the spirit- world. 
Often in the wildest storms, when no fisherman wonld have 
dared to go out, they nsed to pnt to sea in a boat. No rower 
was ever afraid when Vergil was with him; the fiercer the 
storm, the better he liked to be here. Often he sat np there on 
the mountain and looked out towards the gulf. Many of his 
books he wrote there. No doubt they were prophecies which 
he wrote, for there was never a storm but he foretold its coming. 
Then he visited the gardeners and field-labourers and gave 
them good advice and taught them when to sow their com. 
Often when cloud and storm were coming down from Vesuvius 
he would turn them back with a powerful spell, and often he 
would spend whole nights with his face towards the mountain 
when the lightnings were beginning to flash about its head, 
perhaps in silent converse with its spirits. There had long 
been talk of making a road from Naples over the Posilipo ; he 
came to our aid, and in one night his spirits had built the road 
through the cave. . . . Another time he helped us in a 
wonderful way. The gnats had become as great a plague here 
as they were in Egypt in the days of Moses. So he made a 
great golden fly, which rose at his command into the air and 
drove all the gnats away. So too once all the wells and foun- 
tains had become infested with leeches ; he made a golden leech, 
threw it into a well and the plague was stayed.' 

*' The old man would have gone on,' adds the traveller, ' but 
it had grown quite dark already; so I thanked him for his 
story and rowed back.*'^ 

At the present day the legends may be said to have well-nigh 
died out at Naples ; but a few still linger in the neighbourhood 
of the cave at Puteoli, where a native once described to me the 

*i ItalienUehe Miteellen (Tiibingen, 1803), toI. ill. p. 150 seqq. Cp. 
DoBSNEOK, D€» deuUchen MUtelalten Volk$glauben und Heroen$atfen^ i. 
p. 195. 
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house whioh Had belonged io Vergil on the monntain there and 
how the cave had gone through it, while another explained that 
a cleft in the rook was the window through which Yergil nsed to 
speak to his lady. Nor is the memory of the great magician qnite 
extinct in other parts of Italy. At Borghetto, in Sicily, a strange 
story** was current two or three decades ago about 'Viigillu 
magu putenti e putimsu che cummannava Tarti arbolica megghin 
di qualunqui magu,' in which we find recollections of Yergilian 
magic combined with reminiscences of the popular romances of 
the Binaldif so dear to these islanders, and Yei^ brought into 
contact with Malagigi, their great magician. The story relates 
that Yergil was married to a wife who caused him infinite 
trouble. In despair he applied to Malagigi, who was his friend 
and a past master in the arts of necromancy, and confided his 
griefs to him. Malagigi took pity on him, and proceeded to 
initiate him in magic as the only way of freeing him from the 
tyranny of this Xanthippe, for ' senza forza di magaria la mug- 
ghieri cummanna e duminia.' Yergil used and abused this power 
of his to such an extent in tormenting his wife that even the devils 
whom he employed, though forced to obey his orders, felt sorry 
for her ; so true is it that ' cu' havi virga 'n mann, si jetta allura 
a I'abusa di potiri.' When however Yei^l died and his lost 
soul presented itself at the gates of hell, it found its entrance 
barred, for the devils were so afraid of his power that they 
refused to admit him. This was displeasing to Malagigi, who 
accordingly sought a remedy. He collected the bones and the 
soul of Yergil and carried them to a desert island where be 
deposited them in a stone sepulchre, as big as a house, without 
a cover, and left them there, after binding them with potent 
spells. Whenever any one came to the grave and looked at 
the bones, the sky at once became dark with clouds and a tre- 
mendous storm arose, which lashed the sea to fury and engulfed 
vessels and their freights. — In this story, therefore, besides the 
non-Neapolitan feature which brings Yergil into contact with 
women, it is interesting to observe the reference to the legend, 

no^c^^\^l ^"??* ^*'^» ^^^^ * raeonti popdaH ikiliani, Palermo, 
1876. Vol. u. p. 13 leqq. (No. 58). 
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which is nnqnestionablj Neapolitan and of ancient origin, ac* 
cording to which it was believed at Naples in the 12th centnrjy 
as we learn from Conrad yon Qnerfort,^ that the bones of 
Yergil were preserred in a castle snrronnded by the sea and 
that, if thej were exposed to the air, it suddenly became dark 
and the waves began to beat against the castle. 

That marvellous wisdom, by which it was believed at Naples 
that Yergil made the cave of Pnteoli and other works for the 
public good and which was developed into sorcery and applied, 
as we have seen, in similar legends at Rome and elsewhere, 
still finds a memorial in the popular tradition at Taranto, where 
the Triglio aqueduct is attributed to Yergil. It is there related 
that 'the wizard Yergil was contending with the witches for 
the dominion of Taranto, and consequently wished to gain the 
affections of the people by producing some work that should be 
acceptable to them. The Tarentines were at that time much 
troubled by droughty and nothing could have been more accept- 
able to them than a plentiful supply of water. Yergil therefore 
began to construct an aqueduct ^m the direction of Triglio^ 
and completed it in a single night, to the extreme satisfaction 
of the Tarentines. The witches, for their part, not wishing to 
be beaten, had commenced to build an aqueduct from Saturo ; 
but in the morning they had only half finished it, when the 
news came that Yergil had already brought water to the city 
and had been received with acclamation by the inhabitants.'^ 

It is interesting to find the fame of Yergil the magician still 
living in this distant comer of Italy, as it had been already in 
the 13th century, when Buggieri Pagliese alluded to the 'arts 
of Yergil.*^ But a still more pleasing reminiscence of these 
'arts' is to be found in the really poetical little love-song, 
the work of some poet of the Sicxdo-Proven9al school, which a 
country-woman was heard to sing not long ago in a small village 

»• Vide supra, p. 269. 

^ This legend is leooxded by Prof. L. Viola in a noUoe of his on the 
exeavmtions made at Taranto, published in the NoHmU degli Seavi dl anH- 
eJUtit, edited 1^ the B. Aeeademia del Linoei, 1881, p. 411 seqq. note. Yiohi 
obseryes that the legend arose out of the fact that the Saturo aqueduct does 
not reaeh the cily. 

» Vide supra, p. 846. 
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near Leoce, within a short distance of the place where VergiL 
died:^ 5v 

* XHn ! 01 tanissi Tarte da VargillQ 1 

'Nnanti le porte to* 'ndnoia la more, 

Ca da li pisoi me facda popilla 

'Mmienzu le riii to* enia *iicappare ; 

Ca di Taoelli me fada oardilla, 

*Mmienza la pietta to* la nita a fore ; 

B aatta Tombra de li to* capilli 

Enla de menEogiama a rrepasare.' 

'* Brooght to my notice by the late Prof. Morosi. 
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